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I HIS EXCELLENCE 

LAWRENCE JOHN LUMLEV DUNDAS, G.C.I.E., 

eakl of ronaldshav, chancellor or the university 
OF CALCUTTA AND THE GOVERNOR OF BENGAL,- 


May it please your Eftcellency, 

The idea of writing this work was first suggested to 
me by the Rectorial address which your Excellency delivered 
some years ago at a Convocation of the University of Calcn^ 
i(i which you emphasis^ the special need of the studj of Indian 
philosophy by Indian students- I shall ^er remember with 
gratitude the encouragement that I received from the kin 
interest that you showed in my work by going through the 
manuscript, in the conversations that I had the honour of holding 
with you on various occasions, and in your subsequent letters to 
me Your Excellency’s honoured name has thus already 
peculiarly connected with the composition of this vrork. With 
your Excellency's kind permission, 1 therefore w^h to take 
advantage of this opportunity in associating your Excellency s 
name with this volume as a mark of deepest respect and estcem- 
The present work is an attempt to present the thought of 
Ancient India at its best. This thought still holds the spirit of 
India, and the more it h studied the mofe do we see that the 
problems are often identical with Uiose of European thinkers. 
That both East and West should realise each other’s tasks 
and find that they are often identical is an auspicious omen for 
the future. The great work of uniting India with Europe can 
only be gradually accomplished through mutual appreciation of 
what is best in each country. 1 shall be very happy ^if this 
humbie volume may even in a very small measure aid this 
process which is already begun in various ways and may repre¬ 
sent to your Excellency after your return to this country some¬ 
thing of the ancient ideals of India, 

I remain, your Excellem^, 

Loyally and sincerely yours, 

SURENDRANATH DASGUPTA. 
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NOTE ON THE PRONUNCIATION OF 
TRANSLITERATED SANSKRIT 
AND PALI WORDS 

The vowels are pronounced almost in the same way 
as in Italian, except that the sound of a approaches 
that of f in iitnd or u in iut, and d that of a as in 
The consonants are as in English, except c, ck in church; 

d, » ate cerebrals, to which English /, d, n almost 
correspond; t, d, n are pure dentals; Jtk, gk, ck, jh, 
tk, dh. tk, dk, ph, bh are the simple sounds plus an 
aspiration; A is the French gH\ r U usually pronounced 
as ri, and St i sa sh. 
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PREFACE 


T he old civilisatioa of India was a concrete unity of many- 
sided developments in art, architecture, literature, religion, 
morab, and science so far as it was understood in those days. 
But the most important achievement of Indian thought was 
philosophy. It was regarded as the goal of all the highest 
practical and theoretical activities, and it indicated the point of 
unity amidst all the apparent diversities which the complex 
growth of culture over a vast area inhabited by different peoples 
produced. It is not in the history of foreign invasions, in the 
rise of independent kingdoms at different times, in the empires 
of thU or that great monarch that the unity of India is to be 
sought. It is essentially one of spiritual aspirations and obedience 
to the law of the spirit, which were regarded as superior to every¬ 
thing else, and it has outlived all the political changes through 
which India passed. 

The Greeks, the Huns, the Scythians, the Pathans and the 
M^gub who occupied the land and controlled the political 
machinery never ruled the minds of the people, for these political 
events were like hurricanes or the changes of season, mere 
phenomena of a natural or physical order which never aflfected 
the spiritual inte^ity of Hindu culture. If after a passivity of 
some centuries India is again going to become creative it is 
mainly on account of this fundamental unity of her progress and 
civilisation and not for anything that she may borrow from other 
countries. It is therefore indispensably necessary for all those 
who wish to appreciate the significance and potentialities of 
Indian culture that they should properly understand the history 
of Indian philosophieal thought which b the nucleus round 
which all that is best and highest in India has grown. Much harm 
has already been done by the circulation of opinions that the 
culture and philosophy of India was dreamy and abstracL It is 
therefore very necessary that Itidians as well as other peoples 
should become more and more acquainted with the true charac¬ 
teristics of the past history of Indian thought and form a correct 
estimate of its special features. 

But it b not only for the sake of the right understanding of 
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India that Indian philosophy should be readp or only as a recofd 
of the past thoughts of India. For most of the problems that 
are still debated in modem philosaphicaJ thought occurred fin 
more or less divefgent forms to the philosophers of Endia, Their 
discussions, difficulties and solutions when properly grasped in 
connection with the problems of our own times ntay throw light 
on the course of the process of the future reconstruction of modem 
thoughts The discovery of the important features of Indian 
philosophical thought, and a due appreciation of their full signi¬ 
ficance, may turn out to be as important to modem philosophy 
as the discovery of Sanskrit has been to the investigation of 
modem philological researches* It is unfortunate that the task 
of re-intcrpnctation and re-valuation of Indian thought has not 
yet been undertaken on a comprehensive scalCp Sanskritists 
also with very few exceptions have neglected this important 
field of study, for most of these scholars have been interested 
more in mythology^ philology, and history than in philo^phy. 
Much work however has already been done in the way of the 
publication of a large number of important texts, and translations 
of some of them have also been attempted. But owing to the 
presence of many technical terras in advanced Sanskrit philo¬ 
sophical Literature, the transiations in most cases are hardly in- 
tclligifale to those who are not familiar with the texts themselves. 

A work containing some general account of the mutual rela¬ 
tions of the chief systems is necessary for those who intend to 
pursue the study of a particular school. This Ls also necessary 
for lay readers Interested in philosophy and students of VVestem 
philosophy who have no inclination or time to specialise in any 
Indian system, but who are at the same time interested to know 
what they can about Indian philosophy, Jn my two books Tht 
Study PatanjaH and Pkihs^pky in rtlaii&n to oih€r Indian 
Sy^ttnis of Thought I have attempted to inteqsret the Sainkhya 
and Yoga systems both from their inner point of view and from 
the point of view of thdr relation to other Indian systems. The 
present attempt deal.^ with the important features of these as also 
of all the other systems and seeks to show some of their inner 
philosophical relations especially in regard to the history of their 
development I have tried to be as faithful to the original texts 
as I could and have always given the Sanskrit or Pali technical 
terms for the help of those who want to make this book a guide 
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Jor further iitutiy. To gndcnstand something of these terms is 
indeed essential for anyone i«ho wishes to be sure that he is 
following the actual course of the thoughts. 

* In Sanskrit treatises the style of argument and methods of 
treating the different topics are altogether different from what 
ive find in any modem work of philosophy. Materials had there¬ 
fore to be collected from a large number of works on each system 
and these have been knit together and given a shape which 
Is likely to be more intelligible to people tmacquainted with 
Sanskritic ways of thought, But at . the same time [ considered 
it quite undesirable to put any pressure on Indian thoughts in 
order to make them appear as European. This will explain 
much of what might appear quaint to a European reader. But 
while keeping all the thoughts and expressions of the Indian 
thinkers 1 have tried to arrange them in a systematic whole irva 
manner which appeared to me strictly faithful to their clear 
indications and suggestions. It is only in very few places that I 
have translated some of the Indian terms by terms of English 
philosophXt and this I did because it appeared to me that those 
were approximately the nearest approach to the Indian sense of 
tlic term. In all other places I have tried to choose words which 
have not been made dangerous by the acquirement of technical 
senses; This however is difficult, for the words which are used in 
philosophy always acquire some sort of technical sense. 1 would 
therefore request my readers to take those words in an unsophisti¬ 
cated sense and associate them with such meanings as are 
justified by the passages and contexts in which they are used. 
Some of what will appear a.s obscure in any system may 1 hope be 
removed if It is re-read with care and attention, for unfamiliarity 
sometimes stands Tn the way of right comprehension. But I 
may have also missed giving the proper suggestive links m 
many places where condensation was inevitable and the systems 
themselves have also sometimes insoluble difficulties, for no 
system of philosophy is without its dark and uneomfortable 

comers. ^ , 

Though 1 have begun my work from tlie Vedic and Bran- 
manic stage, my treatment of this period has been veiy sIjghL 
The beginnings of the evolution of philosophical thought, though 
they can be traced in the later Vedic hymns, are neither connected 
nor systematic. 
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More is found in the but [ do not think i! worth 

while to elaborate the broken shreds of thought of this epoch, 

I could have dealt with the Upanisad peKod more fullyp but 
many works on the subject have already been published m 
Europe and those who wish to go into details will certainly go 
to them^ 1 have therefore limited myself to the dominant current 
Bowing through the earlier Upani^ds. Notices of other currents 
of thought will bo given in Connection with the treatment of other 
systems in the second voLume with which they are more intimately 
connectecL It will be noticed that my treatment of early Bud¬ 
dhism is in some plates of an inconclusive character. This is 
largely due to the inconclusive character of the texts w^hlch were 
put into writing long after Buddha in the form of dialogue? and 
where the precision and directness required in philosophy were 
not contemplated. This has given rise to a number of tlteories 
about the interpretations of the philosophical problems of early 
Buddhism among modem Buddhist scholars and it is not aiwa)^s 
easy to decide one way or the other without running the risk of 
bdng dogmatic ; and the scope of my work was also too limited 
to allow me to indulge in very elaborate discussions of textual 
difficultiesL But still t also have in many places formed theories 
of my own, whether they are right or wrong it will be for scholars 
to judge* I had no space for entering into any polemic, but it 
will be found that my interpretations of the systems aredlflerent 
in some cases from those offered by some European scholars who 
have worked on them and I leave it to those who are acquainted 
with the literature of the subject to decide which of us may be 
in the right. 1 have not dealt elaborately with the new school of 
Logic (Navya-Nyfiya) of Bengal, for the simple reason that most 
of the contributions of this school consist in the invention of 
technical expressions and the emphasis put on the necessity of 
strict exactitude and absolute preebeness of logical definitions 
and discussions and these are almost untiaitslatable in intelligible 
English. I have however incorporated what important differences 
of philosophical points of view I could find in it Discussions of 
a purely technical character could not be veiy fruitful in a work 
like this. The bibliography given of the different Indian systems 
in the last six chapters is not exhaustive but consists mostly of 
books which ha\^ been actually studied or consuiled in the 
writing of those chapters. Exact references to the pages of the 
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texts b&ve generally been given in ftmtnotes in those cases Tvhere 
a difTerence of interprctalion was anticipated or where it was felt 
that a refoence to the text would make the matter dearer^ or 
wliere the opinions of modem writers have been incoiporated 

It gives me the greatest pleasure to acknowledge my deepest 
gratefulness to the Hon'bic Maharaja Sir Manindrachandra 
Nundy^ IC,C.LE. Kashimbazar, Bengal^ who has kindly promised 
to bear the entire expense of the publication of both volumes 
of the present work. 

The name of this noble man is almost a household word in 
Bengal for the magnanimous gifts that he has made to edui^tionELl 
and other causesv Up itil now he has made a total gift of about 
300 , 00 a of which those devoted to education come to about 
jf2oo,ooo* But the man himself is far above the gifts be has 
made. His sterling character, universal sympathy and friendshipp 
his kindness and amiability make him a veritable Bodhisattva— 
one of the noblest of men that I have ever seen. Like many 
other scholars of Bengal, I am deeply indebted to him for the 
encouragement that he has given me in the pursuit of my studies 
and researches^ and my feelings of attachment and gratefulness 
for him ar« too deep for utterance. 

1 am much indebted to my esteemed friends Dr E. J. Thom^ 
of the Cambridge University Library and Mr Douglas Ainslio 
for their kindly revising the proofe of this work, in the course 
of which they improved my English in many places. To the 
former 1 am also indebted for his attention to the translitera¬ 
tion of a large number of Sanskrit words, and abo for the 
whole-hearted sympathy and great friendliness with which he 
assisted me with his advice on many points of detail, in par¬ 
ticular the exposition of the Buddhist doctrine of the cause of 
rebirth owes something of its treatment to repeated discussions 
with him* 

I also wish to express my gTatefuIncss to my friend Mr 
N* KL Siddhanta^M.A., late of the Scottish Churches College, and 
Mademoiselle Paule Povie for the kind assistance they have 
rendered in preparing the index. My obligations are also due to 
the Syndics of the Cambridge University Press for the honour 
they have done me in publishing this work. 

To the HonTslcSir Asutosh Mookerjee, Kt, CS.LM.A., D.L., 
D.Sc, Ph.D., the Vice-Chancellor of the University of Calcutta, 
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I owe adebt which is far greater than I can express here, especially 
fcM- the generous enthusiasm with which he had kindly agnsed to 
accept this work for publication by the Calcutta University, which 
would have matcrialbed if other circumstances bad not changfed 
this arrangement. 

To scholars of Indian philosophy who may do me the honour 
of reading my book and who may be impressed with its inevit¬ 
able shortcomings and defects, 1 can oidy pray in the words of 
Hemacandrat 

Ptanm^osiddhantaviruddham aim 
Yatkindduktam matimandyadQ^at 
M^saryyam utsaryya tadatyyaciiWt 
Pn^^am ddkaya viiodkayantH^^ 

^ Mftf th^ iclKituB hutt&a oT cheriilia&g lU klwHjr cofz«a 

whiicvcT tmn Iwvi! been btfic ctiiOEEiiS-tinl Ibitiu^b the >0^ Dty intellect In tbe 

way crwraDQ iDterprctaiJEmii And nUs£tai£ii]cat& 


Trinity Coll&oEi 
Cambrii> 08 - 

Ff^ntaty, 1912 * 
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CHAPTER I 

INTRODUCTORY 


The achievements af the ancient Indians in the field of philosophy 
are bet very imperfectly known to the world at large, and it is 
unfortunate that the condition is no better even in India. There 
is a small body of Hindu scholars and ascetics living a retired 
life in solitude, who are well acquainted with the subject, but they 
do not know English and are not used to modem waj’S of thinking, 
and the idea that they ought to write books in vernaculars in 
order to populariic the subject does not appeal to them Through 
the activity of various ieamod bodies and private individuals both 
in Europe and in India large numbers of philosophical works in 
Sanskrit and Pali have been published, as well as translations of 
a few of them, but there has been as yet little systematic attempt 
on the part of scholars to study them and judge their value. There 
are hundreds of Sanskrit works on most of the systems of Indian 
thought and scarcely a hundredth part of them has been trans¬ 
lated,'Indian modes of expression, entailing dilTicuIt technical 
philosophical terms are so different from those of European 
thought, that they can hardly ever be accurately translated. It 
is therefore very difficult fora person unacquainted with Sanskrit 
to understand Indian philosophical thought in its true bearing 
from translations Pali is a much easier language than Sanskrit, 
but a knowledge of Pali is helpful in understanding only the 
earliest school of Buddhism, when it was in its scmt-philosophical 
stage, Sanskrit is generally regarded as a difficult language. But 
no one from an acquainUnce with Vedic or ordinary literary 
Sanskrit can have any idea of the difficulty of the logical and 
abstruse parts of Sanskrit philosophical literature, A man who 
can easily understand the Vedas, tlie Upanisads, the PurSnas, the 
Law Books and the literary works, and is also ivelJ acquainted with 
European philosophical thought, may find it literally impossible 
to understand even small pwetions of a work of advanced Indian 
lt^ic,or the dialectical Vedanta. This is due to two reasons, the 
use of technical terms and of great condensation in expression, 
and the hidden allusions to doctrines of other systems. The 
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tendency to conceiving philosophical problems in a ctear^nd un¬ 
ambiguous manner is an important fcattircof Sanskrit thought,but 
from the ninth century onwards, the habit of using clcaTp definite^ 
and precise expressionSpbegan to develop in averj'striking manner^ 
and as a result of that a large ntim her of technical terms began to be 
invented* These terms are seldom properly explained^ and it is 
presupposed that the readier who wants to read the w^orks should 
ha>i*e a knowledge of them. Any one in olden times who took to the 
study of any system of philosophyp had to do so with a teacher, who 
escplained those terms to him ► The teacher himself had got it from 
his teacher, and he from his. There w^as no tendency to popularize 
philosophyp for the idea tJicn prevalent was that only the chosen 
few who had otherwise shown their fitness^ deserved to become 
6t students (odhiMri) of philosophy^ under the direction of a 
teacher Only those who had the grit and high moral strength 
to devote their ivhole life to the true understanding of philosophy 
and the rebuilding of life in accordance with the high truths of 
philosophy were allowed to study it* 

Another difficulty which a beginner will meet is this, that 
sometimes the same technical terms are used in extremely 
different senses in different systems. The student must know the 
meaning of each technical term with reference to the system in 
which it occurs, and no dictionary will enlighten him much about 
the matter^ He will have to pick them up as he advances and 
finds them used. Allusions to the doctrines of other systems and 
their refutations during the d{scussion$ of similar doclrines In any 
particular system of thought are often very pu^j^ling even to a 
well-equipped reader; for he cannot be expected to know all the 
doctrines of other systems without going through them, and so 
it oftea becomes difficult to follow the series of answers and 
refutations which are poured forth in the course of these discus¬ 
sions. There are two important compcndiums in Sanskrit giving 
a summary of some of the principal systems of Indian thought^ 
viz* the Sart/adar^nfrosafti^aAa^ and the ^a^jdar^anaintftticrajfa of 
Haribhadra witli the commentary ofGunaratna^ but the former is 
very sketchy and can throw very little light on the understanding 
of the ontological or epistemological doctrines of any of the 
systems* It has been translated by Cowell and Gough, but I 

^ EtcCcnlljr bl Verr abit Sanskrit didticmafy of teclulical phUiwj ^WI Itms called 
Nyftrnkd^ baa bm prepurd! hj M. BIllmicatTa JbaJkikxr, Bombarh Govt. I*resi- 
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am afraid the transUtion may not be Toittid very mtelligible, 
Guriarati^a's commentary-'isexocl lent so fara^ Jain ism is concerned, 
and it somelimc^s gives interesting information about other 
sy^temsj and also supplies us with some short bibllographita] 
notices, but it seldom goes on to explain the epistemological or 
ontological doctrines or discussions which are so necessary for the 
right understanding of any of the advanced systems of Indian 
thought. Thus in the absence of a book which could give us in 
brief the main epistcmologica], ontological, and psychological 
positions of the Indian thinkers, it is difficult even for a good 
Sanskrit scholar to follow the advanced philosophical literature, 
even though he may be acquainted with many of the technical 
philosophical ternu. I have spoken enough about the difHculties 
of studying Indian philosophy, but if once a person can get him¬ 
self used to the technical terms and the general positions of the 
different Indian thinkers and their modes of expression, he can 
master the whole by patient toil. The technical terms, which are 
a source of difficulty at the beginning, arc of inestimabtc value in 
helping us to understand the precise and definite meaning of the 
writers who lised them^ and the chances of misjntcrpretjng or 
misunderstanding them are reduced to a minmium. It is I think 
well-known that avoidance of technical terms has often rendered 
philosophical w'orks unduly verbose, and liable to misinterpre¬ 
tation. The art of dear writing is indeed a rare virtue and evei^^ 
philosopher cannot expect to have it. But vrhen technical ex¬ 
pressions are properly formed, even a bad w^riter can make himself 
understood. In the early days of Buddhist p.hi|i:)Sophy in the 
Pali literature^ this difficulty is greatly felt There are some 
technical terms here which are still very* elastic and their repeti¬ 
tion in different places In more or less different senses heighten 
the difficulty of understanding the real meaning intended to be 
conveyed. 

But is it necessary that a history of Indian philosophy should 
be WTjttcn? There are some people who think that the Indians 
never rose beyond the stage of simple faith and that therefore they 
cannot have any philosophy at ail in the proper sense of the term. 
Thus Professor Frank Thilly of the Cornell Uuiveraity says irt 
his /furLiversaJ histoiy of philosophy would 
include the philosophies of all peoples. Not all peoples, however 
* New York, 1914 ^ p. j. 
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have produced real systems of thought, and the speculafions of 
only a few can be said to have had a history. Many do not rise 
beyond the mythologicaJ stage. Even the theories of Oriental 
peopies, the Hindus, Egyptians, Chinese, consist, in the main,^^f 
mythologicai and ethical doctrines, and are not thoroughgoing 
systents of thought: they are shot through with poetry and faith. 
We shall, therefore, limit ourselves to the study of the Western 
countries, and begin with the philosophy of the ancient Greeks, 
on whose culture our own civilization in part, rests." There arc 
doubtless many other people who hold such uninformed and 
untrue beliefs, which only show their ignorance of Indian matters. 
It is not necessary'to say anything in order to refute these views, 
for what follows will I hope show the falsity of their beliefe. If 
they are not satisfied, and want to know more definitely and 
elaborately about the contents of the different systenu, I am afraid 
they will have to go to the originals referred to in the biblio- 
graphical notices of the chapters. 

There is another opinion, that the time has not yet come for 
an attempt to write a history of Indian philosophy. Two 
different reasons arc given from two different points of view. It 
is said that the field of Indian philosophy is so vast, and such a 
vast literature exists on each of the systems, that it is not possible 
for anyone to collect his materials directly from the original 
sources, before separate accounts are prepared by specialists 
working in each of the particular systems. There is some truth 
in this objection, hut although in some of the important systems 
the literature that exists is exceedingly vast, yet many of them 
are more or less repetitions of the same subjects, and a judicious 
selection of twenty or thirty important works on each of the 
systems could certainly be made, which would give a fairly correct 
exposition. In my own undertaking in this direction 1 have 
always drawn directly from the original texts, and have always 
tried to collect my materials from those sources in w'hich they 
appear at their best My space has been very limited and I have 
chosen the features which appeared to me to be the most 
important I had to leave out many discussions of difficult 
problems and diverse important bearings of each of the systems 
to many interesting aspects of philosophy. This I hope may be 
excused in a history- of philosophy which does not aim at com^ 
plcteness. There are indeed many defects and shortcomings, and 
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the^ Wbuld ha¥e been much less in the case of a writer abler 
than the present one At any' rate it may be hoped that the 
irnperrections of the presei^t attempt will be a stimulus to those 
wiiose better and more competent efforts will supersede it No 
attempt ought to be called jnri possible on account of its imper¬ 
fections. 

In the second place it is said that the Indians had no proper 
and accurate historical records and biographies and it is therefore 
impossible to write a history of Indian philosophy. This objection 
is also partially valid. But this defect does not affect us so much 
as one would at fir^t sight suppose; for, though the dates of the 
earlier beginnings are very obscure, yet, in later times, we are in 
a position to affirm some dates and to point out priority and 
posteriority in the case of other thinkers;. As most of the systems 
devt^loped side by side through many centuries their mutuaJ 
relations abo developed* and these could be well oteei^-ed. The 
special nature of this development has been touched on in the 
fourth chapter. Most of the systems had v^ry early b^nnings 
and a continuous course of development through the succeeding 
centuries, and it not possible to take the state of the philosophy 
of a particular system at a particular time and contrast it with 
the state of that system at a later time; for the later state did not 
supersede the previous state* but only showed a more coherent 
form of it, which was generally true to the original system but 
w^as more detenninate. Evolution through history has in Western 
countries often brought forth the development of more coherent 
types of philosophic thought, but in India, though the types 
remained the same, their development through history made them 
more and more coherent and determinate. Most of the parts 
were probably existent in the earlier stages, but they w'erc in an 
undifferentiated state; through the criticism and conflict of the 
different schools existing side by side the parts of each of the 
systems of thought became more and more differentiated* deter¬ 
minate, and cohefcnL In some cases this development has been 
almost imperceptible, and in many cases the earlier forms have 
been lost, or so inadequately expressed that nothing definite 
could be made out of them. Whenever such a differentiation 
could be made in the interests of philosophy, I have tried to do 
it But I have never considered it desirable that the phile^phtcal 
interest should be subordinated te the chronological. It is no 
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doubt true more definite chronological information ifould be 
a verj' d^irabie thing, yet I am of opinion that the little 
chronological data we have give us a fair amount of help in form* 
ing a generaJ notion about the growth and development of the 
different systems by mutual association and conflict, [f the con¬ 
dition of the development of philosophy in India had been the 
same as in Europe, definite ehronoiogicaj knowledge would be 
considered much more indispensably For. when one system 
supersedes another, it b indispensably necessary that we should 
know which precised and which succeeded. But when the systems 
are developing side by side, and when we are getting them in 
their richer and better forms, the interest with regard to the 
conditions, nature and environment of their early origin has rather 
a historical than a philosophical interest. I have tHed as best 
[ could to form certain general notions as regards the earlier 
stages of some of the systems, but though the various features of 
these ^tems at these stages in detail may not be ascertainable, 
yet this, I think, could never be considered as invalidating the 
whole Moreover, even if we knew definitely the 

correct dates of the thinkers of the same system we could not 
treat them separately, as is done in European philosophy, without 
unnec^nly repeating the same thing twenty times over; for 
they all dealt with the same system, and tried to bring out the 
same type of thought in more and more determinate forms. 

The earliest literature of India is the Vedas. There consist 
mostly of hymns in praise of nature gods, such as fire, wind, etc. 
Excepting m some of the hymns of the later parts of the work 
(probably about tooo B.c.X there is not much philosophy in them 
in our sense of the term. It is here that we first find ^nteS 
interesting philosophical questions of a more or less cosmological 

I »magination, In the 

later Vcdic works called the Brebma^as and the A ranyakas written 
mostly in prose, which followed the Vedic hymns, there are two 
tendencies, viy one that sought to establish the magical forms of 

thinkme ihrouBh mid, tUs latt„ ^ 

ph.l,«.p^ tote, part, of U.C Vodia hyoio, 

"ipress, bot thrto ara unmiaatabla mark, that this t^denay 
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existed worked. Next to this come certaiii treatises written 
in prose and verse called the Upani^ds, which contain various 
sorts of philosophical thoughts mostly monistic or singularistic 
but also some pluralistic and dualistic onesw These are not 
reasoned statements, but utterances of truths intuitively perceived 
or felt as unquestionably real and indubitable* and carrying great 
force, vigour^ and persuasiveness with them. It is very probable 
that many of the earliest parts of this literature are as old as 
500 B.c. to 700 B.a Buddhist philosophy began with the Buddha 
from some time about 500 B^C. There is reason to believe that 
Buddhist philosophy continued to develop in India in one or 
other of its vigorous forms till some time about the tenth or 
eleventh century a.d. The earliest beginnings of the other Indian 
systems of thought are aiso to be sought chiefly hetw^n the age 
of the Buddha to about 200 B.C Jaina philosophy was probably 
prior to the Buddha« But except in its earlier days^ when it came 
in conflict with the doctrines of the Buddha^ it does not seem to 
me that the Jaina thought came much in contact with other 
systems of Hindu thought. Excepting in some forms of Vaisnava 
thought in lalCET time?. Jaina thought Is seldom alluded to by 
the Hindu writers or later Buddhists, though some Jains like 
Haribhadra and Gunaratna tried to refute the Hindu and Buddhist 
systems* The non-aggressive nature of their religion and ideal 
may to a certain extent explain it, but there may be other 
reasons too which it is difficult for us to guess. It is inter^ting 
to note that, though there have been some dissensions amongst 
the Jains about dogmas and creeds^ Jaina philosophy has not 
split into many schools of thought more or less differing from one 
another as Buddhist thought did. 

The first volume of this work will contain Buddhbt and Jaina 
philosophy and the six systems of Hindu thought These six sys¬ 
tems of orthodox Hindu thought are the Samkhya^ the Ypga, the 
Nyaya^ the Vaisesika^ the Mimtmsi (generally known as Purva 
Mlmam^), and the Vedanta (known also as Uttara Mimajpsa). 
Of these what is differently known as S^mkhya and Yoga are but 
different schools of one system. The Vai^ika and the Nyiya 10 
later times became so mixed up that, though in early times the 
similarity of the former with MTmamsI was grater than that with 
Nyiya^ they came to be regarded as fundamentally almost the 
same systems* Nyaya and Vai^ika have therefore been treated 
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together. Iti addition to these systems some theistic systeins began 
to grow prominent from the ninth century A.D, They abo probably 
had their early beginnings at the time of the Upani^ds. But at 
that time their interest was piobably concentrated on problems 
of morality and religion. It is not improbable that these were 
associated with certain metaphysical theories also, but no works 
treating them in a systematic way are now available. One of 
their most important early works is the ff/iagatvd^ird. Tbb book 
is rightly regarded as one of the greatest masterpieces of Hindu 
thought It is written in verse, and deals with moral, religious, 
and metaphysical problems, in a loose form. It is its Jack of 
system and method which gives it its peculiar charm more akin 
to the p«try of the Upanbads than to the dialectical and syste¬ 
matic Hindu thought. From the ninth century onwards attempts 
were made to supplement these loose theistic ideas which were 
floabng about and forming integral parts of religious creeds, by 
metaphysical theories. Theism is often duaJisUc and pluralistic, 
and so are all these sy^stems, which are known as difTerent schools 
of Vabnava philosophy. Most of the Vaisnava thinkers wished 
to show that their systems were taught in the UpanL^ds, and thus 
wrote commentades thereon to prove their interpretations, and 
also wrote commentaries on the BmAMas6/ra, the classical ea, 
position of the philosophy of the Upanbadsi. In addition to the 
of these Vai.^ava thinkers there sprang up another class 
of tlttistic works which were of a more eclectic nature. These 
also had their b^mnm|a in periods as old as the Upanisads, 
Thjy are known ^ the Saiva and Tantra thought, and are dealt 
with in the second volume of this work 

beginnings of most systems of 
Hindu thought can be traced to some time between Coo fic to 
or 200 B.C It is extremely difficult to say anything al«ut 
^e relative priority of the systems with any degree of certainty 
Some conjectural attempts have been made in this work with 
to some of the systems, but how far they are correct it 
will ^ for our readers to judgt Moreover during the 
^mfestatioii of a system some crude outlines only are traceable^ 
As time vjnt on systems of thought began to develop side 
by sufe Most of them were taught from the time in which they 
^re first conceived to about the seventeenth centurylrij!^:;; 

Hindu thought has its own adherepts, though few peopfo now 
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eare to wfitc any new wqrk5 upon therpH In the history of the 
growth of any system of Hmdu thought we find that as time went 
on^ and as new problems were suggested, each systern^ tried to 
answ-cr them consistently with its own doctrines. The order in 
which wc have taken the philosophical systems could not be 
strictly a chronological out Thus though it is possible that the 
earliest speculations of some form of Siipkhya, Yoga, and 
Mimarnsi w^ere prior to Buddhbm yet thej' have been treated 
after Buddhism and Jainism^ because the elaborate works of these 
systems which we now' possess are later than Buddhism, fn my 
opinion the Vai^ika system b also probably pre-BuddbistiCp 
but it has been treated later, partly on account of its association 
with Nyaya, and partly on account of the fact that all ks com¬ 
mentaries are of a much later date It seems to me almost certain 
that enormous quantities of old philosophical literature have been 
lostp which if found could have been of use to us in showing the 
stages of the early growth of the systems and their mutual 
relations. But as they are not available we have to be satisfied 
with what remains. The original sources from which I have drawn 
my materials have all been indicated in the brief accounts of the 
literature of each system which 1 have put In before beginning 
the study of any particular system of thought. 

In my interpretations t have always tried to follow the original 
sources as accurately as [ could. This has sometimes led to old 
and unfamiliar modes of expression, but this course seemed to me 
to be preferable to the adoption of European inodes of thought 
for the expression of Indian Ideas. But even in spite of this 
striking similarities to many of the modem philosophical doctrines 
and ideas will doubtless be noticed^ This only proves that the 
human mind follows more or less the same modes of rational 
thought I have never tried to compare any phase of Indian 
thought with Europeanp for this is beyond the scope of my ptfesent 
attempt, but if t may be allowed to express my own conviction^ 
1 might say that many of the philosophical doctrines of European 
philosophy are essentially the same as those found in Indian 
philosophy. The main difference is often the difference of the 
point of view from which the same problems appeared in such a 
variety of forms in the two countries. My own view w'lth regard 
to the net value of Indian philosophical development will be ex¬ 
pressed in the concluding chapter of the second volume of the 
present w'ork. 


CHAPTER II 

* 

the VEDAS, BRAHMANAS AND THEIR PHILOSOPHY 

The Vedaa and their antiquity. 

The sacred books of India, the Vedas, are generally believed 
to be the earliest literaiy record of the Indo-European race. It 
is indeed difficult to say when the earliest portions of these com¬ 
positions came into existence. Many shrewd guesses have bc!ctt 
offered, but none of them can be proved to be incontestably true 
Max Muller supposed the date to be 1200 B.C, Haug 2400 B,c 
and Bfil Gahgadhar Tiiak 4000 b.c. The ancient Hindus seldom 
kept any historical record of their literary, religious or political 
achievements. The Vedas were handed down from mouth to 
mouth from a period of unknown antiquity; and the Hindus 
generally believed that they were never composed by men. It was 
therefore generally supposed that either they were taught by God 
to the sages, or that they vi'ere of themselves revealed to the sages 
who were the '‘seers" {manirodrast^ of the hymns. Thus find 
that when some time bad elapsed after the composition of the 
Vedas, people had come to look upon them not only as very old, 
but so old that they had, theoretically at least, no beginning in 
time, though they were believed to have been revealed at some 
unknown remote period at the beginning of each creation. 

The place of the Vedas in the Hindu mind- 

men the Vedas were composed, there was probably no 
system of writing prevalent in India. But such was the scrupulous 
zeal of the Brahmins, who got the whole Vedic literature by 
heart by hcarir^ it from their preceptors, that it has been trans¬ 
mitted most faithfully to us through the course of the last locxi 
y^rs or more with little or no interpolations at all. The religious 
history of India had suffered considerable changes in the latter 
periods, since the time of the Vedic civiiiration, but such wras 
the to tho VedB tlat thoy hod evor ™„.i„od 

the highest religious authority for all sections of the Hindus at 
ttm^ Even at this day all the obligatory duhes of the Hindus 
at birth, marriage, death, etc., are performed according to the old 
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Vedic ritiJa]. The prayers that a Brahmin now says three times 
a day are the same selection? of Vedic verses as were used as 
prayer verses two or three thousand years aga A little insight 
intCFthc lint of an ordinary Hindu of the present day will show 
that the system of image-worship b one that has been grafted 
upon his life* the regular obligatory duties of which are ordered 
according to the old Vedic rites. Thus an orthodox Brahmin 
can dispense with image-worship if he likes^ but not so with his 
daily Vedic prayers or other obligatory ceremonies Even at 
this day there are persons who bestow immense sums of uione>- 
for the peifontiance and teaching of Vedic sacrifices and rituals. 
Most of the Sanskrit literatures that flourbbed aher the Vedas 
base upon them their own validity, and appeal to them as 
authority. Systems of Hiridu philosophy not only own their alle¬ 
giance to the Vedas, but the adherents of each one of them would 
often quarrel with others and maintain its superiority by trying 
to prove that it and it alone was the faithful follower of the 
Vedas and represented correctly their views. The laws which 
regulate the social, legah domestic and religions customs and 
rites of the Hindus even to the present day are said to be but 
mere systematized memories of old Vedic teachings, and are 
held to be obligatory on their authority. Even under British 
administration, in the inheritance of property^ adoption, and in 
such other legal transactions, Hindu Law b followed, and thb 
claims to draw its authority from the Vedas, To enter into 
details is unnecessary. But suffice it to say that the Vedas, far 
from being regarded as a dead literature of the past, are still 
looked upon as the origin and source of almost all literatures 
except purely secular poetry and drama. Thus in short we may 
say that in spite of the many changes that time has wrought^ 
the orthodox Hindu life may sttl! be regarded in the main as an 
adumbration of the Vedic life, which had never ceased to shed 
its light all through the past 

ClassiftcatLon of the Vedic literature. 

A beginner who is introduced for the first time to the study 
of later Saixskrit literature is likdy to appear somewhat confused 
when he meets with authoritative texts of diverse purport and 
subjects having the same generic name “ Veda or '* Sruti" (from 
Sr» to hear ); for Veda in its wider is not the name of any 
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particular book, but of the literature of a particular ‘epoch ese* 
tending over a long period, say two thousand years or sa As 
this literature represents the total achievements of the Indian 
people irj different directions for such a long period, it must of 
necessity be of a diversified character. If we roughly classify 
this huge iiterature front the points of view of age, language, and 
subject matter, we can point out four diflerent types, namely the 
Ssmhita or collection of verses {sam together, Aita putV BrSh- 
manas, Aranyakas (noresi treatises") and the Upanlfiads. All 
these literatures, both prose and verse, were looked upon as so 
holy that in early times it was thought almost a sacrilege to write 
them; they were therefore learnt by heart by the Hrahmins from 
the mouth of their preceptors and were hence called iruti (liter¬ 
ally anything heard j'. 

The Sanihitas. 

There are four collections or Samhitas, namely Rg-Veda, 
SSma-Veda, Yajur-Veda and Atharva-Veda. Of these the Klg- 
Veda is probably the earliest The SSma-Veda has practically 
no independent value, for it consists of stanzas taken (excepting 
only 75) entirely from the ^g-Veda, which were meant to be 
sung to certain fixed melodic, and may thus be called the book 
of chants. The Yajur-Veda however contains in addition to the 
verses taken from the 1^-Veda many original prose formulas. 
The arrangement of the verses of the Sama-Veda is solely with 
reference to their place and use in the Soma sacrifice; the con¬ 
tents of the Yajur-Veda are arranged in the order in which the 
verses were actually employed in the various religious sacrifices 
It is therefore called the Veda of yajus-sacrificial prayers. These 
may be contrasted with the arrangement in the Rg-Veda in this, 
that there the verses are generally arranged in accordance with 
the gods who are adored in them. Thus, for example, first we get 
all^e p^ms addre^ed to Agni or the Fire-god, then all those 
to the gcxi Indra and so on. The fourth collection, the Athaiva- 
Veda, probably attained its present form considerably later than 
the Rg-Veda. In spirit, however, as Professor MacdonelI says, 
«It is not only entirely different from the Rtgv^da but represents a 
much more pnmitivc stage of thought While the Ri^vda deals 
almost exclusively with the higher gods as conceived by a com- 

^ F^Dip in. iiL 94, 
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paratively^idvaiiced and refined sacerdotal class, thev^Martu* Vtda 
IS, in the main a book of spells and incantations appealing to the 
demon world, and teems with notions about witchcraft current 
among the lower grades of the population, and derived from an 
immemorial antiquity'. These two, thus complementary to each 
other in contents are obviously the most important of the four 
Vedas'." 

The Brfihmanas^ 

After the SamhitSs there grew up the theological treatises 
called the Brihmanas, which were of a distinctly different literary 
type. They are written in prose, and errplain the sacred signi¬ 
ficance of the different rituals to those who are not already 
familiar witli them, “They reflect," says Professor Macdonell, 
“the spirit of an age in which all intellectual activity is concen¬ 
trated on the sacrifice, describing its ceremonies, discussing its 
value, speculating on its origin and significance,” These works 
are full of dogmatic assertions, fanciful symbolism and specu¬ 
lations of an unbounded imagination in the field of sacrificial 
details. The sacrificial ceremonials were probably never so 
elaborate at the time when the early hymns were composed. 
But when the collections of hymns were being handed down from 
generation to generation the ceremonials became more and more 
complicated. Thus there came about the necessity of the dis¬ 
tribution of the different sacrificial functions amongseveraJ distinct 
classes of priests. We may assume that this w-as a period when 
the caste system was becoming established, and when the only 
thing which could engage wise and religious minds was sacrifice 
and its elaborate rituals. Free speculative thinking was thus 
subordinated to the service of the sacrifice, and the result was 
the production of the most fanciful sacramental and symbolic 

^ A. A. Ikiactjooeli’j P- 

• Webcf p. I». note) Ihjll the W^rd Drahlttao* signifies 

wtkh rctfltei to preyw Mftx MuH^r |5. £ i- p- h^\) HJfi Brih- 

tncuiE ^Kftnalljr the saying of BiTittraus, wliethtr in tht i^ciKEiJ lettEie of 
pHestBf or in the itKitci upeci^t icnsc of EmhniAa -pf iens,^ EgjcUng M- i* Itisnsl* 

p, gpciii} Mjs ihMt the Brihnui^ were an celled ^'pro'lie.hly either bcOUVie they we« 
inicfvHecl fof the tltstracliuD uni ^qidapee of plieill (hriihiniiil uc&cfftllyi or bcCAiUSe 
they were, for the lucwi part, the tuthoeitotiTc attenocei. of inch ft* were thoronghLy 
vewd in Vedic uiii ucrificIaJ lore ud competent to act m JireliinftM oi urpenniejid- 

prkftifc** Bnt in view of the fact ihfti the were ftlso sttpp<^ lo be «h 

iDikCh fcraled U the Vedo^ the present Writef tMoh* that VVeber'i view is the corroct 
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system, unparalleled anywhere but aniDtig the Gnostics. It is 
now generally believed that the clow of the Brahmana period 
was not later than jOO B.C, 


The Aranyakas. 

As a further development of the Brahmanas however we get 
the Aranyakas or forest treatises, These w-orks were probably 
composed for old men who had retired into the forest and were 
thus unable to perform elaborate sacrifices requiring a multitude 
of accessories and articles which could not he procured in fonsts. 
In these, meditations on certain symbols were supposed to be of 
great merit, and they gradually Ix^n to supplant the sacrifices 
as being of a superior order. It is here that we find that amongst 
a cc^tn section of intelligent people the ritualistic ideas b(^n 
to give way, and philosophic speculations about the nature of 
truth became gradually substituted in their place. To take an 
illustiation from the beginning of the Brhadaranyaka we find 
that instead of the actual performance of the horse sacrifice 
{iduamedha) there am directions for meditating upon the dawn 
( Usas) as the head of the horse, the sun as the eye of the horse, 
the air as its life, and so on. This is indeed a distinct advance-’ 
ttrent of the claims of speculation or meditation over the actual 
performance of the complicated ceremonials of sacrifice The 
growth of the subjective speculation, as being capable of bringing 
the highest good, gradually resulted in the supersession of Vedic 
ritualism and the esublishment of the claims of philosophic 
meditation and self-knowledge as the highest goal of life. Thus 
we find that the Amnyaka age was a period during which free 
thinking tried gradually to shake off the shackles of ritualbm 
which had fettered it for a long time. It was thus that the 
Aranj-akas could pave the way for the Upanisads. revive the 
prras of philosophic speculation in the Vedas, and develop them 
in a manner which made the Upani^ds the source of all philo¬ 
sophy that arose in the world of Hindu thought 


The ^-Veda, its civilization. 

The hymns of the ^g-Veda are neither the productions of a 
single hand nor do th^ probably belong to any single age. They 
^xe composed probably at different periods by different sages, 
and it IS not improbable that some of them were composed 
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before thc"Aiyan people entered the plains of India, They were 
handed down from mouth to mouth and gradually swelled through 
the new additions that were made by the poets of succeeding 
generations. It was when the eolIecUon had increased to a very 
considerable extent that it was probably arranged in the present 
form^ or in some other previous forms to which the present 
arrangement owes its origiix They therefore reflect the civilisation 
of the Aryan people at different periods of antiquity before and 
after they had come to India, This unique monument of a long 
vanished age is of great aesthetic value, and contains much that is 
genuine poetry. It enables us to get an estimate of the primitive 
society which produced it—^the oldest book of the Ar^'an race. 
The principal means of sustenance were cattle-fcecping and the 
cultivation of the soil with plough and harrow^ mattock and hoe, 
and w'atering the ground when necessary with artificial canals. 
'^The chief food consists," as Kaegi says, “'together with bread, 
of various preparations of milk^ cakes of flour and butter, many 
sorts of vegetables and fruits; meat cooked on tlie spits or in pots, 
is little used, and was probably eaten only at the great feasts anrl 
family gatherings. Drinking plays throughout a much more im¬ 
portant part than eating The wood-worker built war-chariots 
and wagons, as also more delicate carved works and artistic cups. 
Metal-workers, smiths and potters continued their trade. The 
women understood the plaiting of mats, weaving and sewing; 
they manufactured the wool of the sheep into clothing for men 
and covering for animak The group of individuals forming a 
tribe was the highest political unit; each of the diflerent families 
forming a tribe was under the sway of the father or the head of 
the family. Kingship was probably hereditary and in some cases 
electoral. Kingship was nowhere absolute, but limited by the 
will of the people. Most developed ideas of justice, right and 
law, were present in the country. Thus Kaegi says, " the hymns 
strongly prove how deeply the prominent minds in the people 
were persuaded that the eternal ordinances of the rulers of the 
world were as inviolable in mental and moral matters as in the 
realm of nature, and that every w^rong act^ even the unconscious, 
was punished and the sin expiatedThus it is only right and 
proper to think that the Aiy'ans had attained a pretty high degree 


^ b? iSS6 p* 
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of dvijization, but nowhere was the sincere spirit of the Aiyans 
more manifested than in reltgion, which was the most essential and 
dominant feature of almost alt the hymns, except a few secular 
ones. Thus Kacgi says. “The whole significance of the Higveda 
in reference to the general history of religion, as has repeatedly 
been pointed out in modern times, rests upon this, that it presents 
to us the development of religious conceptions from the earliest 
beginnings to the deepest apprehension of the godhead and its 
rebcion to 


The Vcdic God$. 

The hymns of the Rg-Veda were alniD^t all composed In 

praise of the gods. The social and other materials are of secondary 
importance, as these references had only to be mentioned ind* 
dmtaliy in giving vent to their feelings of devoUon to the god. 
The gods here are however personalities presiding over the diverse 
powers of nature or forming their very essence They have 
therefore no definite, systematic and separate characters like the 
Greek gods or the gods of the later Indian mythical works, the 
Pai%as. The powers of nature such as the storm, the rain! the 
thunder, are closely associated with one another, and the gods 
assisted with them are also similar in character. The cj^ rnr 
epithets are attributed to different gods and it is only in a few 
specific qualities that they differ from one another. In the later 
mythological compositions of the PurSnas the gods lost their 
character as hypostatic powers of nature, and thus became actual 
I«rsonalities and characters having their tales of jpy and sorrow 
like the mortal here below. l‘he Vedic gods may be ccmtre,sted 
wi them in this, that they are of an impersonal nature as the 
c^ractem they display are mostly but expressions of the powers 
of nature. To take an example, the fire or Agni is described, as 
Kaegi has it, as one that “ lies concealed in the softer wood as 
111 a chamber, until, called forth by the rubbing in the early 
morning hour, he suddenly springs forth in gleaming brightness. 
The sacnficer takes and lays him on the wood. When the oriests 
j^ur melted butter upon him, he leaps up crackling and neighing 

increasing like theif own 
prosperity. They wonder at him, when, decking himself with 

’ ^ Xiimitt, by Kaefii, p, ,6, 
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changing'colors like a suitor, equally beautiful on all sides, he 
presents to all sides his front 

All-seiuching is his beam, the gleaming of bis light, 

His^ the of beauteous Imce aod gkoce, 

The changring alu miner lil;;e ihiX floats upon the stream. 

So Agni's rays gleam ^iwet bright and never ceased* 

R. V* L t4y 3 , 

They would describe the wind (Vata) and adore him and say 

** In what pJace was he borOf and fmro whence comes he ? 

The vital breath of gods^ the world's great odspring^ 

The God where'er he wiU moves at bis pleasure; 

HU rushing aound we hear—what his appearance, dq one^,” 

R. V. X, i63L 3 , 4 , 

It was the forces of nature and her manifestations^ on earth 
here, the atmosphere around arid above us, or in the Heaven 
beyond the vault of the sky that excited the devotion and 
tmagination of the Vedic poet^ Thus with the exception of a 
few abstract gods of whom we shall presently speak and some 
dual divinities, the gods may be roughly classified as ihe terres- 
triaJ, atmospheric, and ceJestiaL 

Polytheism, Henotheism and Monotheism. 

The plurality of the Vedic gods may lead a superficial enquirer 
to think the faith of the Vedic people polytheistic But an in* 
tdligent reader will find here neither polytheism nor monotheism 
but a simple primitive stage of belief to which both of these may 
be said to owe their origin. The gods here do not preserve their 
proper places as in a polytheistic faith, but each one of them 
shrinks into insignificance or shines as supreme according as it ts 
the object of adoration or not. The Vedic poets were the children 
of nature. Every natural phenomenon excited thdr wonder, 
admiration or veneration- The poet is struck with wonder that 
“ the rough red cow gives soft white milk ” The appearance or 
the setting of the sun sends a thrill into the minds of the Vedic 
sage and with wonder-gaging eyes he exclaims: 

“ Uadrupped bcDcath^ not fasieiied firm, hour comes it 

Thai downward tumrd he falb not downward? 

The guide of his ascFadiiig paih, — -who law it* ? * R. V. tv. rj. 5. 

The sages wonder how the sparkling waters of all rivers flow 
into one oc^n without ever filling it'’ The minds of the Vedic 

^ Tie hy p. jj. * jk ji. 
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people m we find In the hymns were highly tmpressicinabte and 
fresh. At this stage the time was not ripe enough for thefn to 
accord a consistent and weli-definod existence to the multitude 
of gods nor to universalize them in a monotheistic creed. They 
hypostatissed unconsciously any force of nature that overawed 
them or fihed them with gratefulness and joy by its beneficent or 
aesthetic character^ and adored it. The deity which moved the de¬ 
votion or admiration of their mind was the most supreme for the 
time. This peculiar trait of the Vedic hymns Max Muller has called 
Henotheism or Kathenotheism; '"-a belief i n single gods^^each in turn 
standing out as the highest And since the gods are thought of 
as specially ruling in their own spheres^ the singers, in their special 
concerns and desires, call most of all on that god to whom they 
ascribe the most power In the matter^—to whose department if I 
nmysay so, their wish belongs. This god alone is present to the mind 
of the suppliant; with him for the time being is associated every¬ 
thing that can be said ofa divine being;—he is the highest, the only 
godj before whom all others disappear, there being in this, however^ 
no offence or depredation of any other god^'' Against this theory 
it has b^ urged," as Macdonell rightly says in his Afy/A- 
p/j^\“that Vedic deities are not represented ' as independent of 
all the rest/ since no religion brings its gods Into more frequent 
and varied juxtaposition and combination, and that even the 
mightiest gods of the Veda are made dependent on others. Thus 
Vanina and Surya are subordinate to [ndra (i, ioi>, Vanina and 
the AAvlns submit to the power of Visnu (i, i s6X„.Even when a 
god is spoken of as unique or chief as is natural enough in 
laudations, such statements lose their temporarily monotheistic 
force, through the modifications or corrections supplied by the con¬ 
text or even by the same versed" '' Henotheism is therefore an 
appearance," says Macdonell, “rather than a reality, an appearance 
produced by the indefiniten^ due to undeveloped anthropo¬ 
morphism, by the lack of any Vedic god occupying the position 
of a Zeus as the constant head of the pantheon, by the natural 
tendency of the priest or singer in extolling a particular god to 
exaggerate his greatness and to ignore other gods, and by the 

* Thi by p. ij. 

* S« /MJ. p. 33. Sfc Jao Airowuaitli’i note on it fot odia rclmnca lo Hcn«. 
tbeUm. 
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growing U^lic:f in the unity of the gods (ct the refrain of 35) 
each of whom might be regarded as a type of the div^Ile^" But 
w*hethcr we call it Henotheism or the mere temporaiy exaggera¬ 
tion of the powers of the deity in question, it is evidetit that this 
stage can neither be properly caJlisd polytheistic nor monotheistic, 
but one which had a tendency towards them bothk although it 
was not sufficiently developed to be identified with either of them. 
The tendency towards extreme exa^eration could be called a 
monotheistic bias in germ^ whereas the correlation of different 
deities as independent of one another and yet existing side by side 
was a tendency towards polytheism. 

Growth of a Monotheistic tendency j Prafapath Viavakarma. 

This tendency towards extolling a god as the greatest and 
highest gradually brought forth the conception of a supreme 
Lord of all beings (Prajapati), not by a process of conscious 
generalization but as a necessary stage of development of the mirtd, 
able to imagine a deity as the repository of the highest moral and 
physical power, though Its direct manifestation cannot be per¬ 
ceived. Thus the epithet Frajipati or the Lord of beings, which 
was originally an epithet for other deitieSi came to be recognized 
as a separate deity^ the highest and the greatest Thus it is said 
in R, V. X. 121": 

]q the beginufag rtMc Hlrar^yagarbha, 

Bom as tht oely lord of all exislfliccL 

This earth he settled ^rtn and heaven esuiblishod : 

What god shall wc jidore with our oblmiixhs? 

Who gives ils breath, who gives us strength* whose bidding 
All cre^gres must obey^ the bright gods even; 

Wliosc shade is death* whose shadow life immortah 
What god shall we adore with our oblations ? 

Who by his might alone became the monarch 
Of aU that breathes, of all that wakes or sfumherK, 

Of aH, both tniiii and beast, the lord eternal; 

What god shall we adore with our oblations ? 

Whose might and majesty these snowy momatalns, 

The ocean and the distant stream czhibtL j 
Whose arm$ ertended are these spreading regions.: 

What god shall wc adore with our oblaiitjns ? 

Who made the heavens bnght, the earth cnduriitg^ 

Who fijced the firmament, ihc heaven of heavens; 

Who fiveasured out the atr^s extended spaces' 

WTiat god ahali we adore with oor oblations? 

^ Moedoncll'i fMV p, j j, * TAi 1^ KMgi, pp. 88^ 8$, 
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Similar attributes am also ascribed to the deity ViSvakarma 
(AJl-crcator>*. He ia said to be father and procreator of all beings, 
though himself uncreated. He generated the primitive waters^ 
It is to him diat the sage says. 

Who is our Tatlief^ aiir i:rrator, nmker. 

Who evoiy piact dwb know and creatunev 
By whom ajfine ta gods their namts were giveop 
To him all other creatures go to a*k him * V. su Sa, 3. 

Brahma. 

The conception of Brahman which has been the highest glory 
for the Vedanta phiJosophy of later days had hardly emcfEcd in 
the Rg'-Veda from the aasociatioitjs of the sacrificial mind. The 
meanings that SSyana the celebrated commentator of the Vedas 
gives of the word as collected by Haug are; (a} food, food offering, 
ib) the chant of the sSma-singer, (c) magical formula or tCKt, 
{d) duly completed ceremonies, (e) the chant and sacrificial gift 
together, (/) the recitation of the hotr priest, (^) great Roth 
says that it also means "the devotion ivhich manifests itself as 
longing and satisfaction of the soul and reaches forth to the 
gods.*" But it is only in the ^atapatha Br^mana that the con¬ 
ception of Brahman has acquired a great significance as the 
supreme principle which is the moving force behind the gods. 
Thus the datapaths says," Verily in the beginning this (universe) 
was the Brahman (ncut.): It created the gods; and, having 
created the gods, it made them ascend these worlds; Agni tlilc 
(terrestrial) world, VSyu the air, and Siliya the sky....Then the 
Brahman itself went up to the sphere beyond. Having gone up 
to the sphere beyond, it considered, 'How can I descend again 
into these worlds?' It then de.scended again by means of these 
two. Form and Name, Whatever has a name, that is name; and 
that again which has no name and which one knows by Its form 
‘ this is (of a certain) form,' that is form : as far as there are Form' 
and Name so far, indeed, extends this (universe). These indeed 
are the two great forces of Brahman; and, verily, he who knows 
these two great forces of Brahman becomes himself a great force' 
In another place Brahman is said to be the ultimate thing in the 
Universe and b identified with Prajapati, Puru^ and Prana 

* S« Jading', tr«dat,en orS*i.p<«la S. /?,£. pp, ,8. 
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{the vitarair^). In another place Bmhman is descnbed as betng 
the Svayambhii (self-bom) performing austerities, who offered 
his own self in the creatures and tlie creatures in his own selfp 
and thus compassed supremacy^ sovereignty and lordship over 
all creatures’ The conception of the supreme man (Furu^) in 
the ^-Veda also supposes that the supreme man pervades the 
world with only a fourth part of Himself, whereas the remaining 
three parts transcend to a region tseyond. He is at once the 
present, past and future* 

Sacrifice; the First Rudiments of the Law of Karma^ 

It mil however be wrong to suppose that these monotheistic 
tendencies were gradualJy supplanting the polytheistic sacrifices. 
On the other hand^ the complications of ritualism were gradually 
growing in their elaborate details. The direct result ofthb growth 
contributed however to relegate the gods to a relatively unim¬ 
portant position^ and to raise the dignity of the magical chamc-- 
tcristics of the sacrifice as an institution which could give the 
desired fruits of themselves. The offerings at a sacrihee were not 
dictated by' a devotion wM'th which we are familiar under Christian 
or Vaisnava influence. The sacrifice taken as a whole is con- 
ceived as Haug notes to be a kind of machinery in which evety 
piece must tally with the other/^ the slightest discrepancy in the 
performance of even a minute ritualistic detail, say in the pouring 
of the melted butter on the fire, or the proper placing of utensils 
employed in the sacrifice, ur even the misplacing of a mere straw 
contrary to the injunctions was sufficient to spoil the whole 
sacrifice with whatsoever earnestness it might be performed. 
Even if a word w^ mispronounced the most dreadful results 
might follow. Thus when Tvastr performed a sacrifice for the 
production of a demon who would be able to kill hh enemy 
Indra, owing to the mistaken accent of a single word the object 
was reversed and the demon produced w^as killed by Indra. But if 
the sacrifice could be duly performed down to the minutest 
dctailp there was no power which could arrest or delay the fruition 
of the object Thus the objects of a sacrifice wore fulfilled not 
by the grace of the gods, but as a natural r^uh of the sacrifice. 
The performance of the rituals invariably produced certain 
mystic or magical results by virtue of which the object desired 

^ Sm Sr ffk JCLjtl- pp. 6a, 400 uTfi xi4V^ p, 409. 

* See XLiv- p, 4iii4 * IC V. X. Pump* 
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by the sacnfi^r was fill Ailed in due course like the fufAlntent of 
A nAtuiAl taw in the physical world. The sacHAce was believed 
to have existed from eternity like the Vedas, The creation of 
the world itself was even regatded as the fruit of a sacrifice per¬ 
formed by the supreme Being. It exists as Haug says «as an 
invUible thing at all times and is lilce the latent power of elec¬ 
tricity in an electrifying machine, requiring onJy the operation 
of a suitable apparatus in order to be elicited." The sacrifice is 
not offered to a god with a view to propitiate him or to obuin 
from him welfare on earth or bliss in Heaven; these rewards arc 
directly produced by the sacrifice itself through the correct per- 
form^cc of complicated and interconnected ceremonies which 
constitute the sacrifice. Though in each sacrifice certain gods 
were invoked and received the offerings, the genis themselves 
were but instruments in bringing about the sacrifice or in com¬ 
pleting the course of mystical ceremonies composing it. Sacrifice 
is thus regarded as prossesslng a mystical potency superior even to 
the gods, who it is sometimes stated attained to their divine rank 
by means of sacrifice. Sacrifice was regarded as almost the only 
kind of duty, and it was also called karma or kriya (action) and 
the Unalterable law irvaa, that these mystical ceremonies for good 
or for bad, moral or Immoral (for there were many kinds of 
sacrifices which were performed for injuring one's enemies or 
gaining rrarldly prosperity or supremacy at the cost of others) 
were destined to produce their effects. It is well to note here 
the first recognition of a cosmic order or law prevailing In nature 
under the guardianship of the highest gods b to be found in the 
use of the word Rta (literally the course of things). This word 
was also used, as Macdonell observes, to denote the "'order' 
in the moral world as truth and 'right' and in the religious 
world as sacrifice or ‘ rite'and its unalterable law of producing 
effects It is interesting to note in this connection that it is here 
that we find the first germs of the law of karma, which exercises 
such a dominating control over Indian thought up to the present 
day. Thus we find the simple faith and devotion of the Vedk 
hymns on one hand being supplanted by the growth of a complex 
system of sacrificial ritet^ and on the other bending their co^e 
towards a monotheistic or philosophic knowledge of the ultimate 
reality of the universe. 

» M>ed«adll‘r Vtiit ^ 
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Cosmogony—Mythological and phLloaophLcal. 

The cosmogony of the Rg-Vcda may be looked at from two 
a^pectSj the mythological and the philosophical. The mythological 
aspect has in general two curtents* as ProfessOT MaedoncH saysi 
^*lTbe one regards the universe as the result of mechanical pro¬ 
duction! the work of carpenter^s and joiner's skill; the other 
represents it as the result of natural generationThus in the 
Rg^Veda we find that the poet in one place says, "what was 
the wood and what was the tree out of which they built heaven 
and earth^?” The answer giveit to this question irt Taittiriya- 
Brahman a is "Brahman the wood and Brahman the tree from 
which the heaven and earth were mad el” Heaven and Earth arc 
sometimes described as having been supported with postsl They 
are also sometimes spoken of as universal parents, and parentage 
is sometimes attributed to Aditi and Dak^ 

Under this philosophical aspect the scmi-panitlieistic Man- 
hymn* attracts our notict The supreme man as we have already 
noticed above Is there said to be the whole universe! whatever 
has been and shall be; he is the lotd of immortality who has become 
diffused everywhere among things animate and inaoimatej and 
all beings came out of him; from his travel came the atmosphere; 
from his head arose the sky; from his feet came the earth; from 
his ear the four quartersw Again there are other hymns in which 
the Sun b called the soul {diman} of all that is movable and 
alt that is imroox'ablel There arc also statements to the effect 
that the Being b one, though it b called by many names by the 
sagesl The supreme being b sometimes extci> 1 led as the supreme 
Lord of the world called the golden egg (Hiranyagarbha*), In 
some passaged it is said " Brahmanaspati blew forth these births 
like a blacksmith. In the earliest age of the gods^ the cxbtcrit 
sprang from the non-exbtent. In the first age of the gods^ the 
exbtent sprang from the non-existent: theneafter the regions 
sprang, thereafter, from UttanapadaV* The most remarkable and 
sublime hymn in which the first germs of philosophic speculation 

' R. V, K. 4 . ■ TiilU Er. IC ft. 9, fi- 

* p, u ; iiio K- V. ij. aii 4 Pf* 56* 

* R. V, gp. * fLV. i. 11 j. 

T a V, I* ifi4- 4^* » Ft V. x. ill. 
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with regard to the wonderful mystery of the oiigin of^e world 
arc found is the 129th hymn of R. V. X. 

I* Ttien there was neither beinjf nor not^betri^. 

Til* atfUDspherc was- nert, nor $ky above Jt. 

Whai covered all? and where } by what protected ? 

Wa& there the fathomless aby^s gf waters I 
2 i Then neither d&ith nor deaibtess existed; 

Of day and night there was yet no distinction. 

Alone that one breathed cahnly, self^npportedf 
Other than It wa$ none, nor aught above It. 
j. Darkne» there was at first in darkness hidden ; 

The universe was uadistingui^ed water. 

That which in void and emptiness lay hidden 
Alone by power of fervor was developed. 

4 Then for the first time there arose des^r?^ 

Which waa the primal germ of mind* within it. 

And sages, seaidilng in their liean, discmi^ 

In Nothing the connecting bend of Bmng. 


6 . \Vho is It knows 7 WTio here can tell us surely 
From what and haw this onh'erse has risen ^ 

And w^hether not till after it the gods lived ? 

Who then can know from what it has aiiseu? 

7' The sotircc from which this universe has riseiij 
And whEthcr it was made, or uncreated, 

He only knows, who from the highest heaven 
Rules, the all-seeing lord—or does not He know ■ ? 


The earliest commentary on this is probably a passage in the 
Satapatha Br^mana^x* 5.3. 1} which says that “in the bcgiiining 
this (unive^) was as it were tidther non-exisieat nor existent; 
In the banning this (universe) was as it wei«, existed and did 
not exist: there ii-as then only that Mind. Wherefore it has been 
declared by the Rishi (Rg Veda X. 129, i). ‘There was then neither 
the non-existent nor the existent' for Mind was, as it were^neither 
existent nor non-existent. This Mind when created, wished to 
becottic manifest,—more defined, more substantial; it sought after 
a self (a body); it practised austerity; it acquired consistency*" 
In the Atharva*Vcda also we find it stated that all forms of the 
universe were comprehended within the god Skambha* 

Thus we find that even in the period of the Vedas there sprang 
forth such a philosophic yearning, at least among some who wuld 
I Tit JfigBtdg, ^ p. 90, a. V. X. 
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question whether this universe at all a creation or not^ which 
could think of the origin of the world as being enveloped in the 
mystery of a primal non-difTerentiation of being and non-being; 
and which could think that it was the primaJ Oae which by its 
mherent fervour gave rise to the desire of a creation as the first 
manifestation of the germ of mind, from which the universe sprang 
forth through u series of mysterious gradual processes. In the 
BrahmanaSp however, we find that the cosmogonic view generally 
requires the agency of a creator, who is not how^cver always the 
starting point, and we find chat the theory of evolution is com¬ 
bined with the thcoiy of creation, so that Prajapati is sometimes 
spoken of as the creator while at other times the creator is said 
to have floated in the primevaj water as a cosmic golden egg. 

Eschatotogy ; the Doctrine of Atman, 

There seems to be a belief in the Vedas that the soul could 
be separated from the body in states of swoon, and that it could 
exist after death, thougli we do riot find there any trace of the 
doctrine of transmigration in a developed fomu In the ^atapatha 
Brdhmana it Is said that those who do not perform rites with 
correct knowledge are born again after death and suffer death 
again. In a hy mn of the Rg^Veda (x. 58) the soul i[iwjj#rtr)of a man 
apparently unconscious is invited to come back to him from the 
trees, herbSi the sky, the sun, eto. In many of the hymns there 
is also the belief in the existence of another worldt where the 
highest material joys are attained as a result of the performance 
of the sacrifices and also in a hell of darkness underneath 
ivheie the wil-doers are punished. In the ^atapatha Bi^mana 
* we find that the dead pass between tw^o fires which bum the evil¬ 
doers, but let the good go by^ \ it is also said there that everyone 
js bom again after death, is weighed in a balance^, and receives 
reward or punishment according as his works are good or bad 
It is easy to see that scattered ideas like these with regard to 
the destiny of the soul of man according to the sacrifice that he 
performs or other good or bad deeds form the first rudiments of 
the later doctrine of metempsychosis. The idea that man enjoys 
or suffers, either In another world or by being bom in this world 
according to his good or bad deeds^ is the first beginning of the 
moral idea^ though in the Brahmanic days the good deeds were 

^ Sc 4 ^ 1. 9^ uatl aU 0 K^lAcdoflcU^K pp. t66, 167. 
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more often of the nature of sacrificial duties than ordihaiy good 
works. These ideas of the possibilities of a necessaiy connection 
of the enjoyments and sorrows of a man with bis good and bad 
works when combined with the notion of an inviolable law or 
order, which we have already seen was gradually growing with 
the conception of ^a, and the unalterable law which produces 
the effects of sacrificial works, led to the Uw of Karma and the 
doctrine of transmigration. The words which denote sou) in the 
l?g-Veda are manas, Stmau and mu. The word atman however 
which became famous in later Indian thought is generally used 
to mean vital breath. Manas is regarded as the seat of thought 
and emotion, and it seems to be regarded, as Macdonell says, as 
dwelling in the heart'. It is however difficult to understand how 
atman as vital breath, or as a separable part of man going out of 
the dead man came to be regarded as the ultimate essence or 
rts^ity in man and the universe. There is however at least one 
passage in the Rg-Veda where the poet penetrating deeper and 
deeper passes from the vital breath to the blood, and thence 
to atman as the inmost self of the world; “ Who has seen how 
the first-born, being the Bone-possessing (the shaped worlds was 
tom from the Boneless (the shapeless)? where was the vitaj 
breath, the blood, the Self (d/jwmr) of the world ? Who went to 
him that knows it'?” In Taittirfya Aranyaka j. 23, however, 
it ^ said that Prajapati after having created his self (as the world) 
with his own self entered into it. In Taittirfya Brahmana the 
atman » called omnipresent, and it is said that he who knows 
him « no more stained by evil deeds. Thus we find that in the 

denote vital breath m man, then the self of the world, and then 
the self in man. It ts from this last stage that we find the traces 
of a growing tendency to looking at the self of man as the omni- 
pre^nt supreme principle of the universe, the knowledge of which 
makes a smiess and pure. 

Conclusions 

liking at the ad^-ancement of thought in the Rg-Veda we 
find that a fiibnc of thought was ^ually gTOwing which 
not only looked upon the universe as a correlation of ^ or a 

* ^'v?*** W* .^^^50., p. I Wind R. V. vm. 89. 
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construction made of them, but sought to explain it as having 
emanated from one great bdng who b sometimes described as 
one with the universe and surpassing it* and at other times as 
bdng separate from it; the agnostic spirit which is the mother 
of philosophic thought is seen at times to be so bold as to express 
doubts even on the most fundamental questions of creation—*' Who 
knows whether this world was ever created or not?'* Secondly^ 
the growth of sacrifices has helped to establish the unalterable 
nature of the law by which the(5acrihcial) actions produced their 
effects of themselves. It also lessened the importance of deities 
as being the supreme masters of the world and our fatCp and the 
tendency of henotheism gradually diminished their multiple 
character and advanced the monotheistic tendency in ^me 
quarters. Thirdly^ the soul of man is descKbed as being separable 
from his body and subject to suflering and enjoyment in another 
world according to his good or bad deeds; the doctrine that the 
soul of man could go to plantSp etc. or that ft could again be re¬ 
born on earth* is also hinted at in certain passages^ and this may 
be regarded as sowing the first seeds of the later doctrine of 
transmigration. The self (d/mfljr) h spoken of in one place as the 
essence of the worlds and when we trace the idea in the Brahmarias 
and the Aranyakas wc see that atman has begun to mean the 
supreme essence in man as well as in the universe* and has thus 
approached the great Atman doctrine of the Upanisads,* 




CHAPTER in 


THE EARLIER UPANISADS’. (700 600 

The place of the Upani^ada in Vedic litefature. 

Though it is gencrall}' held that the Upanisads are usually 
attached as appendices to the Atanyakas which are again attached 
to the Brihmanas, j-et it cannot be said that their distinction as 
separate treatises is always observed. Thus we find in some 
that subjects which wre should expect to be discussed inafirahmana 
are introduced into the Aranyakas and the Aranyaka materials 
ait: sometimes fused into the great bulk of Upanisad teaching. 
This shows that these three literatures gradually grew up in one 
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process of development and they were probably regarded as parts 
of one literature, in spite of the differences m their subject-matter^ 
Deussen $uppose$ that the principle of this division was to be 
found in this, that the Brahman as were intended for the houses 
holders, the Aranyahas for those who in their old age withdrew 
into the solitude of the forests and the Upani^ds for those w^ho 
renounced the world to attain ultimate salvation by meditation* 
Whatever might be said about these literar>^ elassiftcalions the 
ancient philosophers of India looked upon the Upani^ds as being 
of an entirely different type from the rest of the Vedic literature 
as dictating the path of knowledge as opposed 

to the path of works {k&nna-rrmrgn} which forms the content 
of the latten it b not out of place here to mention that the 
orthodox Hindu view holds that whatever may be written in the 
Veda b to be interpreted as commandments to perfonn certain 
actions {vid&i) or prohibitions against committing certain others 
Even the stories or epbodes are to be so interpreted 
that the real objects of their insertion might appear as only to 
praise the performance of the commandments and to blame the 
commission of the prohibitions. No person has any right to argue 
why any particular Vcdic commandment b to be follow^ed, for no 
reason can ever discover that, and it is only because reason fails 
to find out why a certain Vedic act leads to a certain effect that 
the Vedas have been revealed as commandments and prohibitions 
to show the true path of happiness. The Vedic teaching belongs 
there fore to that of the Kanna-ma:rga or the performance of Vedic 
duties of sacrifice, etc. The Upanisads however do not require 
the performance of any action^ but only reveal the ultimate truth 
and reali^^ a knowledge of which at once emancipates a man. 
Readers of Hindu philosophy are aware that there b a very strong 
controversy on thb point between the adherents of the Vedanta 
{l/fanisad/} and those of the Veda, For the latter seek in analogy 
to the other parts of the Vedic literature to establbh the principle 
that the Upant^ds should not be regarded as an exception, but 
that they should also be $0 interpreted that they might also be 
held out as commending the performance of duties j but the 
former dissociate the Upanbads from the rest of the Vedic liteca^ 
ture and assert that tiiey do not make the slightest reference to 
any Vedic duties, but only delineate the ultimate reality which 
reveals the highest knowledge in the minds of the deserving. 
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Ankara the most eminent exponent of the Upanisads^iolds that 
they are meant for such superior men who are already above 
worldly or heavenly prosperities, and for whom the Vedic duties 
have ctsascd to have any attraction. Wheresoever there may be 
such a deserving person, be he a student, a householder or an 
ascetic, for him the Upanisads have been revealed for hLs ultimate 
emancipation and the true knowledge. Those who perform the 
Vedic duties belong to a stage inferior to those who no longer 
care for the fruits of the Vedic duties but are eager for final 

emancipation, and it is the latter who alone are fit to hear the 
Upani^da^ 

The namea of the Upani^ada; Noo-Brahmanic influence. 

The Upani^ds are also known by another name VedSnta, as 
they are believed to be the last portions of the Vedas {veda^anta 
end) : it « by this name that the philosophy of the Upatiisads.' 

Vedinta philosophy, [$ ao familiar to us. A mn^dem student 
knows that in language the UpanL^ds approach the classical 
Sanskrit; the ideas preached also show that they are the culmina¬ 
tion of the intellectual achievement of a great epoch. As they 
thus formed the concluding parts of the Vedas they retained their 
V^ic names which they took from the name of the different 
^ools or branches among which the Vedas were studied* 

Thus the Upantsads attached to the BrShmanas of the Aitareva 
^d Kausirak. schools arc called respectively Aitaraya Jd 
KaiL^Uaki Those of the Taru^ins and TalavakAras of 

Ae Mma-veda are called the ChSndogya and Talavakara (or 
Kena) Upamsads. Thoseof the Taittiriya school of the Yajurveda 
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form the Taittirijra and Mah^nArayana, of the Katha school 
the Kathaka, of the Maitrayan! school the MaitrSj^nL The 
Bfhadaranyaka Upanisad forms part of the ^atapatha Br^hmana 
of the Vijasaneyi schools. The lia Upani.^ also belongs to the 
latter school. But the school to which the ^vetA^vatara belongs 
cannot be tracedp and has probahly been lost The presump¬ 
tion with regard to th^ Upanisads is that they repr^ent the 
enlightened view’s of the partictilar schools among which they 
flourished^ and under whose names they passed. A large number 
of Upani-^ds of a catnpaiativeLy later age were attached to the 
Atharva-Veda, most of w'hich ivere named not according to the 
Vedic schools but according to the subject-matter with which 
they dcalt^ 

It may not be out of place here to mention that from the 
frequent episodes in the Upankads in which the Brahmins are 
described as having gone to the Ksattri}^ for the highest know* 
ledge of philosophy, as well as from the disparateness of the 
[Jpanisad teachings from that of the general doctrines of the 
BraJunanas and from the allusions to the existence of philo¬ 
sophical speculations amongst the people in Pili works^ it may be 
inferred that among the IC^ttriyas in general there existed earnest 
philosophic enquiries which must be regarded as having exerted 
an important influence iri the formation of the Upani^d doctrines. 
There is thus some probability in the supposition that though the 
Upani^ds are found directly incorporated with the Brlhmanas 
it was not the production of the growth of B rah manic dogmas 
alone, but that non-Brahmanic thought as well must have either 
set the Upani^d doctrines afoot, or have rendered fruitful assist¬ 
ance to their formulation and cultivation, though they achieved 
their culmmation in tlic hands of the Brahmins^ 

Brlbrnanas and the Early Upani^ads. 

The passage of the Indian mind from the Br^manic to the 
Upani^ad thought is probably the most remarkable event in the 
history of philosophic thought We know that in the later Vedic 
hymns some monotheistic conceptions of great excellence were 
developed, but these differ in their nature from the absolutism of 
the Upanisads as much as the Ptolemaic and the Copemican 

^ tlponiftil# Atman Upuu^adK Frasiu Upolufut Thm wiSf? boweHt 
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^stems in i^ronomy. The direct trti«lation of ViSvsfkannan or 
Hiranyagarbha into the fttman and the Brahman of the Upani* 

S r I am quite willing 

to admit that these conceptions were swallowed up by the atman 

h^xfr: ‘ ^ 

"’‘=*'tion is to be found of ViAvakarman, 
Hiranyagarbha or Brahmanaspati and no reference of such a 
nature is to^ found as can justify us in connecting the Upanisad 
Ideas with those conceptions'. The word purusa no doubt occurs 
^uently in the Upani^ds. but the sense and the association 
that come along with it are widely different from that of the 
puruM of the Puru^ukta of the ^g-Veda. 

When the Rg-Veda describes ViSvatarman it describes him, 
^ a creator from outside, a controller of mundane events to whom 
they prey for worldly benefits. MVhat was the positbn Zhich 
principle, from which the all-sJSng ViivaLr^ 

one god, who has on every side eyes, on every side a faerfon eve™ 
side arms, on every side feet, when producing the sky and earth 
shapes them with his arms and with his wiiigs..,.Do riiou Vi^Za' 

thy abodes which are the highest, 
and the lowest, and the middle...may a generous son remain here 

is wise, energetic 

the creator the disposer,and the highest object of intuition^ He 
nl^r ^ S«is their names, to him the 

bom. he Kas the one lord ot lhi^eiiisdm*He^^illIl'"®' 

e.«h ..m d.i. tk,; u. „h.. Bodnb“r;e"or“'oS“K.“;' 

™l4 by 

^n tlw,U„o«Bh deei.e of ohieh we beve in wkSS.*' 
become masters of riches'." Speakinp of thi* thee, may we 

‘Then^VH I. ^^^"’S^’f^bcpuru^theRgwVeda 
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says “ PunAha has a thousand heads. ..a thoi:^and ey«, and a thou¬ 
sand fttt. On c^^ery side enveloping the earth he transcended [it] 
by a spaiiie of ten fingers. ...He formed those aerial creatures, and 
the animals^ both wild and tanie\" etc* Even that famous hymn 
(R.V. X. 129) which begins with There was then neither being 
nor non-being, there was no air nor sky above" ends with ^ying 
P'rom whence this creation came into being, whether It was 
created or not—^he who is in the highest sky, Its ruler, probably 
knows or does not know.^* 

In the Upanisads however, the position is entirely changed, 
and the centre of interest there is not in a creator from outside 
but In the seifs the natural development of the monotheistic posj- 
tion of the Vedas could have grown into some form of developed 
theism, but not Into the doctrine that the self was the only reality 
and that everything else was far bdow it There is 00 relation 
here of the worshipper and the worshipped and no prayers are 
offered 10 it, but the whole quest is of the highest truth,and the: true 
self of man is discovered as the greatest reality. This change of 
philosophical position seems to me to be a matter of great interest 
This change of the mind from the objective to the subjective dois 
not carry with it in the Upani^ds any elaborate philosophical 
discu ssions, or subtle analy sis of m ind, 1 1 com es the re as a matter 
of direct perception, and the conviction which the truth has 
been grasped cannol; fail to impress the readers. That out of the 
apparently meaningless speculations of the Brlhmanas this doc¬ 
trine could have developed, might indeed appear to be too im¬ 
probable to be believed 

On the strength of the stories of Ealiki Gargj'a and 
(Brh IL iX ^vetaketu and Pravahana Jaibali (Chi* V* 3 and Erk 
VL 2) and Anjni and A^vapati Kaikeya (Cha. v, i i) Garbe thinks 
“'that it can be proven that the Bmhman^s profoundest wisdom, the 
doctrine of AU-one, which has exercised an unmistakable induence 
on the intellectual life even of oiir time, did not have its origin 
in the circle of Brahmans at all*'' and that "it took its rise in 
the ranks of the warrior caste^"^ This if true would of course 
lead the development of the Upani^ds away from the Influence 
of the Veda, Brahmanas and the Aran3^kasi But do the facts 
prove this f Let us briefiy examine the evidences that Garbe him- 
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self has produced. In the stoiy of Baliki Gargya and -Ajataiatru 
(Brh. II. I) referred to by him, BaJiki Girgya U a boastful man 
who wants to teach the iCsattrfya Ajitaiatru the true Brahman, 
but fails and then wants it to be taught by him. To this 
AjStaiatni replies (following Garbe’s own translation) '‘it is 
contrary to the natural order that a Brahman receive instruction 
from a ^rtor and expect the latter to declare the Brahman to 
him , Does this not imply that in the natural order of things a 
Brahmin always taught the knowledge of Brahman to the 
Ksattnyas, and that it was unusual to find a Brahmin asking a 
Ksattnya aboutthe true knowledge of Brail man? At the beginning 
of the conversation, Ajataiatru had promised to pay BiJiki one 
th^sand coins if he could tell him about Brahman, sinceall people 
used to mn to janaka to speak about Brahman* The second 
story of Svetaketu and Pravahana Jaibali seems to be fairly con- 
c tisive with r^td to the fact that the transmigration doctrines, 
the way of the gods {demyafia) and the way of the fathers 
ifiUryatta) had originated among the Ksattriyas, but it b without 
any relevancy with regard to the origin of the superior knowledge 
of Brahman as the true self. 


The third story of Aruni and ASvapati Kajkeya (Chs. V. j j) 
IS hardly more convincing, for here five Brahmins wishing to 
know what the Brahman and the self were, went to Uddllaka 
Aruni; but as he did not know sufficiently about it he accompanied 
them to the ^^ttdya king Aivapati Kaik^a who was studying 
the subject But A^vapati ends the conversapon by giving them 
«rta,n instrucdons about the fire doctrine 
e im^rt of Its sacrifices. He does not say anything about the 
true self ^ Brahman. We ought also to consider that there are 
only the few exceptional cases where Ksattriya kings w-rc in 
.tructmg the Brahmins Hut in all other cUs L BrXibTt ^ 
disa^ing and mstnicting the atman knowledge. I an, thus led 
to think that Garbe owing to hb bitterness of feeling against the 
Brahmins as expressed in the earlier part of the es^Xd 
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just examined ^ The truth seems to me to be this, that the 
K.^ttri]r'a5 and even some women took interest in the rcHgio- 
philosophical quest manifested in the lipanT^ds. The enquirers 
were so eager that either in receivirtg the instruction of Brahman 
nr in imparting it to others, they had no considerSitiDns of sex and 
birth^; and there seems to be no definite evidence for thinking 
that the Upani^^d philosophy originated among the K^ttriyas 
or that the germs of its growth could not be traced in the 
Er^mana^ and the Aranyahas which were the productions of 
the Brahmins. 

The change of the Bralimana into the Aranyaka thought is 
signified by a transference of values from the actual sacrifices to 
their symbolic repi^cntatiorts and meditations which were re¬ 
garded as being productive of various earthly benefits. Thus we 
find in the Brhadaranyaka (L i) that instead of a horse sacrifice 
the visible universe is to be conceived as a horse and meditated 
upon as such^ The dawn is the head of the horse, the sun is the 
eye, wund is Its life, fire is its mouth and tlic year Is its soub and so 
on. What is the horse that granes in the field and to what good 
can its sacrifice lead? This moving univer^ h the horse which is 
most significant to the mind^ and the meditation of it as such is 
the most suitable substitute of the sacrifice of the horse, the mere 
animal. Thought-activity as meditation, is here taking the place 
of an external worship in the form of sacrifices. The materiaj 
substances and the most elaborate and accurate sacrificial rituals 
tost their value and bare meditations took their place. Side 
by side with the ritualistic sacrifices of the generality of tlie 
Brahmins, was springing up a system where thinking and sym¬ 
bolic meditabons were taking the place of gross matter and 
action Involved in sacrifices. Th^e symbols were not only 
chosen from the external world as the sun, the wind, etc., finin 
the body of man, hb various vita! functions and the senses, but 
even arbitrary alphabets were taken up and It was believed that 
tlic meditation of these as the highest and the greatest was pro¬ 
ductive of great beneficial results. Sacrifice in itself was losing 
value in the eyes of these men and diverse mystical significances 
and imports were beginning to be considered as thdr iml truths 

^ Winicmiti'i ^ tmHiiksn t. ppi, 197 if. 

* This floor of Mdiirvyii ud VljlkiTilkya 1tfeit at SatTmklcELa ton of 
JoMU Sind Im ti^Adb^r (CM. iv. 4}. i chju u- 
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"nie Uktha (verse) of Rg-Vnjda was identified in the Aitareya 
Aranyaka under several allegorica] forms with the PrSna*. the 
Udgitha of the Samaveda was identified with Om, Frana,sun and 
eye; in Chandogya it. the Saman was identified with Om. rain, 
water, seasons, FrSna, etc,, in Ch^ogya III. 16-17 man was 
identified with sacrifice; his hunger, thirst, sorrow, with initia¬ 
tion ; laughing, eating, etc, with the utterance of the Mantras; 
and asceticism, gift, sincerity, restraint from injury, truth, with 
sacrificial fees The gifted mind of these cultured Vedic 

Indians was anxious to come to some unity, but logical precision 
of thought had not developed, and as a result of that we find in the 
Aranyakas the most grotesque and fanciful unifications of things 
which to our eyes have little or no connection. Any kind ofinstru- 
mentality in producing an effect was often considcrerl as pure 
Identity. Thus in Ait Aran, 11.1.3 we find "Then comes the origin 
offo^. The seed of Prajapati are the gods. The seed of the gods 
is rain. The seed of rain is herbs. The seed of herbs is food. The 
seed of food is seed. The seed of seed is creatures. The seed of 


Creatures is the heart. The seed of the heart is the mind. The seed 
of the mind is speech. The seed of speech is action. The act done 
is this man the abode of Brahman*." 

The word Brahman according to Say ana meant mantras 
(magical versesX the ceremonies, the hotr priest, the great. 
Hilicbrandt points out that it b spoken of in R.V. as being new 
“as not havmg hitherto existed." and as “coming into being from 
the fathers." It originates from the seat of the Rta, springs forth 
at the sound of the sacrifice, begins really to exist when the soma 
juice is pressed and the hymns are recited at the savana rite 
endures with the help of the gods even in battle, and soma is ite 
guardian (R.V, viii. 37, ,, vtll. 69: 9, vi. 23, 5, t 47. 3. vii. 22 g 
VI. p. 3, etc.X On the suength of these Hlllebrandt justifies the 
^njectuie of Haug that it signifies a mysterious power which can 
iK called for^ by various ceremonies, and his definition of it as 
the magical force which is derived from the otoerly cooperation of 
the hymns, the chants and the sacrificial gifts'. J am disposed to 
think ^at this meaning is closely connected with the meaning as 
we find It m many passages in the Amnyakas and the Upanisads. 
The meaning 10 many of these seems to be midway between 
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"magical force^ and "great," transition between which is 
rather easy. Even when the sacrihceft began to be replaced by 
meditations, the old belief in the power of the sacrifices still 
remained, and as a result of that we find that in many passages 
of the UpanL^ds people are thinking of meditating upon this 
great force Brahman " as being identified with diverse symbols, 
natural objects^ parts and functions of the body. 

When the main interest of sacrifice w^as transferred from its 
actual performance in the external world to certain forms of 
meditation, we find that the understanding of particular allegories 
of sacrifice having a relation to particular kinds of bodily functi0n$ 
was regarded as Brahman, without a knowledge of which nothing 
could be obtained The fact that these all^orical interpretations 
of the Pafleagnividya are so much referred to in the Upanisads 
as a secret doctrine, shows that some people came to think that 
the real efhcacy of sacrifices depended upon such meditations. 
When the sages rose to the culminating conception^ that he b 
really ignorant w^ho thinks the gods to be difrerent from him, they 
thought that as each man was nourished fay many beasts, so the 
gods were nourished by each man, and as it is unpleasant for a 
man if any of his beasts an; taken away, so it is unpleasant for 
the gods that men should know this great truths 

In the Kena we find it indicated that all the powers of 
the gods such as that of Agni (fire) to buitit Vayu (wind) to 
blow, depended upon Brahman, and that it is through Brahman 
that ail the gods and all the senses of man could work- The 
whole process of UpanL^ thought shows that the magic power 
of sacrifices as associated with Rta (unalterable law) was being 
abstracted from the sacrifices and conceived as the supreme power. 
There arc many^ stories in the UpanL^ds of the search after the 
nature of this great power the Brahman, which was at first only 
imperfectly realized. They identified it with the dominating poweip 
of the natural objects of wonder* tbe sun, the moon, etc with 
bodily and mental functions and with various sy^mbolical re¬ 
presentations^ and deluded themselves for a time with the idea 
that these were satisfactary. But as these were gradually found 
inadequate, they came to the final solution^ and the doctrine of 
the inner self of man as being the highest truth the Brahman 
originated. 


^ Bflu u 4. 
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The liieaning of the woi'd Upanisad. 

The word Upani^ad is derived from the root sad with the prefix 
(to sit), and Max Miillersays that the word originally meant the 
act of sitting down near a teacher and of submissively listening to 
him. In his introduction to the Upanisads he says, "The history 
and the genius of the Sanskrit language leave littJc douht that 
Upani^d meant originally session, partictilarly a session consisting 
of pupils, assembled at a respectful distance round their teacher*.” 
Deussen points out that the word means “secret "or “secret instruc¬ 
tion,” and this is borne out by many of the passages of the Upani* 
themselves. Max Muller also agrees that the word was used 
in this sense in the Upanisads*. There we find that great injunc* 
tions of secrecy are to be observed for the communication of the 
doctrines, and it is said that it should only be given to a student 
or pupil who by his supreme moral restraint and noble desires 
proves himself deserving to hear them. Sankara however, the 
great Indian exponent of the Upani^ds, derives the word from 
the root sad to destroy and supposes that it is so called because it 
destroys inborn ignorance and leads to salvation by revealing the 
right knowledge. But if we compare the many texts in which the 
word Upani»d occurs in the Upani^sthemsdves it seems that 
Deussen's meaning is fully justified’. 

The composition and growth of diverse Upanisads. 

The oldest Upanisads are written in prose;. Next to these we 
have some in verses very similar to those that are to be found in 
classical Sanskrit As is easy to see, the older the Upanisad the 
more archaic is it in its language. The rairliest Upani^ds have 
an almost mysterious forcefulness in their expressions at (east to 
Indian cars. They are simple, pithy and penetrate to the heart. 
We can read and read them over again without getting tired! 
The lines are always as fresh as ever. As such they have a charm 
apart from the value of the ideas they intend to convey. The word 
Upanisad was used, as we have seen, in the sense of "secret 
doctrine or instruction”; the Upanfead teachings were also in¬ 
tended to be conveyed in strictest secrecy to earnest enquirers of 
high morals and superior self-restraint for the purpose of achieving 

’ Mu Mallei’i jr, B,E. val. i. o. bui. 

■ iS. M- toI. pk Isxuii ^ 

• Deuswi'l PAiia$t^j tki Upitmifkads, pp. lo-rs. 
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cmarkcipation. J t wis thus that the Upanisad style of expre$ston, 
when it cijicc came into use,came to possess the greatest charm and 
attraction for earnest rdigious people; and as a result of that we 
find that even when other forms of prose and verse had been 
adapted for the Sanskrit language^ the Upaniaad form of com¬ 
position had not stopped. Thus though the earliest UpanL^ds 
were compiled by 500 they continued to be written even so 
late as the spread of Mahommedan mflumce In India. The 
earliest and most important are probably those that have been 
commented upon by Sankara namely Brhadaranyaha, Chandogya, 
Aitareya, Taittiriyap Lu, Kenap Xatha, Pra^na, Mundaka and 
Mandukya^ It is important to note m this connection that the 
separate Upanii^ds differ much from one another with regard to 
their content and methods of cxpositioii. Thus while some of 
them ai^ busy laying great stress upon the monistic doctrine of 
the self as the only reahty. there are others which lay stress upon 
the practice of Yoga^ asceticism^ the cult of 5 iva^ of Vi^u and 
the philosophy or anatomy of the body, and may thus be 
respectively called the Yoga, Saiva, Visnu and S^Tra Upanisads, 
These in alt make up the number to one hundred and eight 

Revival of UpanL^d studies in modem times. 

How the Upanii^s came to bo introduced into Europe is an 
interesting story» Darft Shiko the eldest son of the Emperor 
Shah Jahan beard of the Upanmds during his stay in Kashmir 
in [640L He invited several Pandits from Benares to Deihi, who 
undertook the w'ork of translating them into Persian. In 177S 
Anquctil Du perron, the discoverer of the Zend- Avesta, received 
a manuscript of it presented to him by his friend Le Gcntil, the 
French resident in Faizabad at the court of Shtija-uddaulah- 
Anquetil translated it into Latin which was published in tSof^ 
1002, This translation though largely linintelligibb was read by 
Scbopenhatier with great enthusiasm. It had, as Schopenhauer 
himself admits, profoundly influenced his philosophy. Thus he 

* Detiwfi rjp^iKsK* iKil is ils* one of the eariicsi. Mailer uid 

Schmedef iKink Uul Mull^rapl tbo bcion^i to lile eortieu vhmui Deussen 

eDdiili It a* a ccwnpwsitivBly lai«t prodtictSoiL. WEnfcefiajU difid« the ui^o 

foof pencjds.. Ifi the fint perkHSI ht iRclades Byhadira^ysitfl^i OiiJrlomF 
\ixazcj*, «4 KebA. In the iecond he teeJada KIsIwIli, iHi S^tiiTalare, 

MehanitiTa^k And In tlw tMfd period he iDEJadei Frelndp MAirrftyt^ end 
Mi^ekye. The fcsi of ihe Upuii|iidi he Leeludei in the foorlh period. 
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wntes in the prefiice to bis WtU als WilU and VorsUllun^, 
"And If, indeed, in addition to this he is a partaker of the benefit 
conferred by the Vedas, the access to which, opened to ua through 
the Upanishads, is in my eyes the greatest advantage which this 
still young century enjoys over previous ones, because I believe 
that the influence of the Sanskrit literature wUl penetrate not less 
deeply than did the rev'ival of Greek literature in the fifteenth 
century; i^ I say, the reader has also already leceived and 
assimilated the sacred, primitive Indian wisdom, then is be best 
of all prepared to hear what I have to say to him....I might ex¬ 
press the opinion that each one of the individual and disconnected 
aphorisms which make up the Upanishads may be deduced as 
a consequence from the thought I am going to impart, though 
the convcTfie. that my EhcMight is to be found In the Upanish^ds 
ia by no means the case," Again, “How does every line display 
its flrm,deiinite,and throughout harnionious meaning! From every 
sentence deep, original, and subtime thoughts arise, ajid the whole 
is pervaded by a high and holy and earnest spirit....In the whole 
world there is no study, except that of the originals, so beneficiat 
and so elevating as that of the Oupanikhat It has been the solace 
of my life, it will be the solace of my death !*” Through Schopen¬ 
hauer the study of the Upani^ds attracted much attention in 
Germany and with the growth of a general interest in the study 
of Sanskrit, they found their way into other parts of Europe as 
well 

The study of the Upanisads has however gained a great 
impetus by the earnest attempts of our Ram Mohan Roy who 
not only translated them into Bengali. Hindi and English and 
publish^ them at his own expense, but founded the Brahma 
SajMj in Bengal, the main religious doctrines of which were 
derived directly from the U panisads. 


^ TixEulaLiqfi hy H^ldiuic Kemp, Tat. t. |ifb iikd mii 
* Mu MtiUw ttjn in tifi inliiodDaJan lothc Upomih^ r ti Ldi- iH 

iJiD pp. Ik, In) »ihLt Sibopciiiaittr ih™14 bftTc ipolt^n of tht UwuiiihJb 

dtuti of the biEW wh4wii v.th*! he ^oold iwrc plooed th« tbeit mLhi 

hi^ iboTif tbE panihcimj of Biniw, MilchnmdSc, Srinn* ni^Scotu. f 
wocptigc Ibr th<K rdio Of aoq^tt wi^om thui Mytlline UuU I ««ld «- in thrif 
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Th« Upani^ds and their interpretations. 

Before entering into the philosophy of the Upaniwds it may 
be worth while to say a few words as to the reason why diverse 
and even contradictory explanations as to the real import of the 
UpanL^ds had been offered by the great Indian scholars of past 
timesL The Upanu^ds, as we have seen, formed the concluding 
portion of the revealed Vedic literature, and were thus called the 
Vedanta. It was almost universally believed by the Hindus that 
the highest truths could only be found in the revelation of the 
Vedas. Reason was regarded generally as occupying a compara¬ 
tively subservionl place, and its proper use was to be found in its 
judicious employment in getting out the real meaning of the 
apparently conflicting ideas of the Vedas. The highest know¬ 
ledge of ultimate truth and reality was thus regarded as having 
been once for all declared in the Upanisads. Reason had only to 
unravel it in the light of experimice. It is important that readers 
of Hindu philosophy should bear in mind the contrast that it 
presents to the ruling idea of the modem world that new truths 
are discovered 1^ reason and experience every day, and even in 
those cases where the old truths remain, they change their hue 
and character every day. and that in matters of ultimate truths no 
finality can ever be achieved; we are to be content only with as 
much as comes before the purview of our reason and experience 
at the time, U was therefore thought to be extremely audacious 
that any person howsoever learned and brilliant he might be 
should have any right to say anything regarding the highest 
truths simply on the authority of his own opinion or the reasons 
that he might offer. In order to make himself heard it was neces¬ 
sary for him to show from the texts of the Upanbads that they 
supported him, and that their purport was also the same:, Thus 
it was that most schools of Hindu philosophy found it one of their 
principal duties to interpret the Upani^ds in order to show that 
they alone represented the true Vedanta doctrines. Any one 
who should feel himself persuaded by the interpretations of any 
particular school might say that In following that school he was 
following the Vedanta. 

The difficulty of assuring oneself that any interpretation ts 
absolutely the right one is enhanced by the fact that germs of 
diverse kinds of thoughts are found scattered over the Upani^ds 
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which are not worked out in a systematic manner. 'Thus each 
interpreter in his turn made the texts &.vourabIe to his ow'n 
doctrines prominent and brought them to the forefront, and tried 
to repress others or explain them away. But comparing the 
various systems of Upanisad interpretation we find that the in¬ 
terpretation offered by Sankara very largely represents the view 
of the general body of the earlier Upanisad doctrines, though 
there arc some which distinctly foreshadow the doctrines of other 
^sterns, but in a crude and germinaJ form. It Is thus that Vedanta 
is generally associated with the interpretation of Sahhara and 
Sankara's ^stem of thought is called the Vedlnta system, though 
there are many other systems which put forth their claim as repre¬ 
senting the true VedSnta doctrines. 

Under these circumstances it is necessary that a modem in¬ 
terpreter of the Upanisads should turn a deaf ear to the absolute 
claims of these exponents, and look upon the Upani^ds not as 
a systematic treatise but as a repository of diverse currents of 
thought—the melting pot in which all later philosophic ideas were 
still in a state of fusion, though the monistic doctrine of Sankara, 
or rather an approach thereto, may be regarded as the purport of 
by far the largest majority of the texts. It will be better that a 
modem interpreter should not agree to the claims of the ancients 
that all the Upani-sads represent a connected system^but take the 
texts independently and separately and determine their meanings, 
though keeping an attentive eye on the context in which they 
appear. It is in this way alone that we can detect the germs of 
the thoughts of other Indian systems in the Upani^ds, and thus 
find in them the earliest records of those tendenciM of thoughts. 


The quest after Brahman: the struggle and the failures. 

The fundamental idea which runs through the early Upanisads 
is that underlying the exterior world of change there is an un 
changeable reality which is identical with that which underlies 
the essence in man'. If we look at Greek philosophy in Par- 
mcnides or Plato or at modern philosophy in Kant, we find the 
same tendency towards glorifying one unspeakable entity as the 
reality or the essence. 1 have said above that the Upanisads are 

> Bril, IV. 4. 45. 
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no systematic treatises of a single hand, but are rather collations 
or compilatioiis of floating monolc^ues, dialc^cs or anecdotes. 
There are no doubt here and there simple discussions but there 
Ls no pedantry or gyrnnastics of logic Even the most casual 
reader cannot but be struck with the earnestness and enthusiasm 
of the sages. They run from place to place with great eagerness 
in search of a teacher competcrit to instruct them about the nature 
of Brahman. Where is Brahman? What is his nature? 

We have noticed that daring the closing period of the Samhita 
there were people who had risen to the conception of a single 
creator and controller of the universe, variously called Prajapatit 
Viivakarman^ Puru^p Brahmanaspati and Brahman. But this 
divine controller was yet only a deity. The search as to the 
nature of this deity began in the Upani^ds, Many visible objects 
of nature such as the sun or the wind on one hand and the various 
psychological functions iti man were tried^ but none could render 
satisfaction to the great ideal that had been aroused- The sages 
in the LJpanL^ds had already started with the idea that there was 
a supreme controller or essence presiding ov-er man and ihe 
universt But what was its nature? Could it be identified with 
any of the deities of Nature, was it a new deity or was it no deity 
at all? The Lfpani^ds present to us the history of this quest and 
the resulU that were achieved. 

When we look merely to this quest Ave find that we have not 
yet gone out of the Aranyaka ideas and of symbolic (/ro/rtu) 
forms of worship. {vital breath) was ri^farded as the most 

essential function for the life of maUp and many anecdotes are 
related to show that it is superior to the other organs, such as the 
eye or ear, and that on it all other functions depend. This 
recognition of the superiority of prana brings us to the meditations 
on ptiina as Brahman as leading to the most beneficial results. 
So also we find that owing to the prince of the exalting 
characters of omnipresence and eternality {space) is 

meditated upon as Brahman. So also manas and Aditja (sun) 
arc meditated upon as Brahman, Again side by side with the 
visible material representation of Brahman as the pervading VSyu, 
or the sun and the immaterial representation as ftka^ tnanas or 
prana, we find also the various kinds of meditations as substitutes 
for actual sacrifice. Thus it is that there was an earnest quest 
after the discovery of Brahman. We find a stratum of thought 
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which shows that the sages were stUl blijided by the old ritualistic 
associations, and though meditation had taken the place of sacrifice 
yet this was hardly adequate for the highest attainment of 
Bmhman. 

Next to the {allure of the medltabons we have to notice the 
history of the search after Brahman in which the sages sought to 
identify Brahman with the presiding deity of the sun, moon, 
lightning, ether, wind, fire, water, etc, and failed; for none of 
these could satisfy the ideal they cherished of Brahman. It is 
indeed needless here to multiply these examples, for they are 
tiresome not only in this summary treatment but in the original 
as well. They am of value only in this that they Indicate how 
toilsome was the process by which the old ritualisb'c associations 
could be got rid of; what struggles and failures the sagw had to 

undeigD before they reached a knowledge of the true nature of 
Brahman- 


Unknowability of Brahman and the Negative Method, 

It is indeed true that the magteal element involved in the 
discharge of sacrificial duties lingered fora while in the symbolic 
worshtpof Brahman in which He was conceived almost as adeity, 
The minds of the Vedic poets so long accustomed to worship 
deities of viable manifestation could not easily dispense with the 
idea of^king after a positive and definite content of Brahman. 
They tried some of the sublime powers of nature and many 
^mbols, but these could not render ultimate satisfaction. They 
did not know what the Brahman was like, for they had only a 
dim and dreamy vision of it in the deep craving of their soub. 
which could not be translated into permanent terms, flut this 
was CTough to lead them on to the goal, for they could not he 
satisfied with anything short of the highest 

They found that by whatever means they tried to mVe a 
positive and definite content of the ultimate reality, the Brahman 

they failed. Positive definitions were impossible: Th^ couM n"' 

point out what the Brahman was like in order to give an utterance 
like aught ^at we find m expenenas. Ysjiiavalkya said "He 

thi^ ,hr. («„■ He h ineoncrieeble. 

»:>«'ved. unchanBMble. Ibr he i. not chenged, 
omooebed. b, nothing touche, hta ; he ouinot .offer by . rtLe 
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of the swonl, he cannot suffer any inj u ry *" He is aeat, non-being, 
for the being which Brahman iX is not to be understood as such 
being as is known to u» bj’ eKperienee; yet he is being, for be alone 
is supremely real, for the universe subsists by him. We ourselves 
are but he, and yet we know not what he is, WHiatevcr we can 
experience, whatever we can express, is limited, but he fe the 
unlimited, the basis of alL "That which is inaudible, intangible, 
invisible, indestructible, which cannot be tasted, nor smelt, eternal, 
without beginning or end, greater than the great (iwflArtr),the fixed. 
He who knows it ts released from the jaws of death**” Space, time 
and causality do not appertain to him, for he at once forms their 
essence and transcends them. He is the infinite and the vast, yet 
the smallest of the small, at once here as there, there as here; no 
characterisation of him is possible, otherwise than by the denial 
to him of alt empirical attributes, relations and definitions. He 
is independent of all limitations of space, time, and cause which 
rules all that is objectively presented, and therefore the empirical 
universe. When Bahva was questioned by Vaskali, he expounded 
the nature of Brahman to him by maintaining silence—“Teach 
me," smd Vaskali. “most reverent sir. the nature of Brahman," 
B^hva however remained silent. But when the question was put 
forth a second or third time he answered,“I teach you indeed but 
you do not understand; the Atman is silenceV' The W'ay to in¬ 
dicate it is thus by fteti tuti^ it is not this, it is not this. We 
cannot describe it by any piositive content which is always limited 
by conceptual thought 

The Atman doctrine. 

The sum and substance of the Upani^d teaching is involved 
in the equation Atman = Brahman. We have already seen that the 
word Atman was used in the to denote on the one hand 

the ultimate essence of the universe, and on the other the vital 
breath in man. Later on in the UpanLwds we see that the word 
Brahman b generally used in the former sense, while the word 
Atman is reservtsd to denote the inmost essence in man, and the 

> Bfll. IV. 5 . [ 5 , DraucD. Mt* Milllff ruid R<5 m all iDWTrttflifili^ tVi* 
Hm b««q inl«rpfn«d at ail (irt}«iivc <pf paitieiplv. Uiw>^ ne evidence 
IiBsewi been ailduedi it la eviJeoily the abtotin nf an, aiword. 

* Kalha Ilf. IJ. 

* ^Aluraon SrviMetfUwv, III,*. I?,and ai» Den»efl, */«# Cjfflnf- 

s^0tb, p. tift. 
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Upani.^di are emphatic in th«r declaration that the two are one 
and the same. But what is the inmost essence of man? The self 
of man involves an ambiguity, as it is used in a variety of senses. 
Thus so far as man consists of the essence of fiaod (Le, the physicaJ 
parts of man) he is railed annafHajfa, But behind the sheath of 
this body there is the other seif consisting of the vital breath 
which is called the self as vitaJ breath {prdmmay<t 
Behind this again there is the other self "consisting of wilt*' called 
the dimax. This again contains within it the self 

“ CO nsisd ng of conscio usness " called the vijildtiantaya atmax. Hut 
behind it we come to the final essence the self as pure blisis (the 
anandamaya dtHian), The texts say; -Truly he is the rapture; 
for whoever gets this rapture becomes blissful. For who could 
live, who could breathe if this space ijikdsd) was not bliss? For 
it is he who behaves as bliss, For whoever in that Invisible, Self, 
surpassing. Unspeakable, Supportless finds fearless support, he 
wtaJly becomes fearless. But whoever finds even a slight diifereiice 
between himself and this Atman there is fear for himV' ' 

^ Again in another place we find that Prajiipati said: "The self 
{diman') which is free from sin, free from old age, from death and 
grief, from hunger and thirst, whose desires are true, whose cogita¬ 
tions art true, that is to be searched for, that is to be enquired; 
he gets all his desires and all worlds who knows that The 

gods and the demons on hearing of this sent Indra and Virocana 
^pectivcly as their representatives to enquire of this self from 
Pmjapatu He agreed to teach them, and asked them to look 
into a v^l of water and tell him how mudi of self they could 
find. They answered: « We see, this our whole self, even to the 
hair, ;^d to the nails." And he said, " Well, that'is tlie self, that 
IS the deathless and the fearless, that is the Brahman." They went 
awy pli^, but Prajapati thought, "There they go awav 
without having discovered, without having realized st]tr 
Virocana came away with the conviction tliat the body was the 
self; but Indra did not return back to the gods, he was afraid and 

^thrirbLf"just 
M the self becomes decorated when the body is decorated Jell¬ 
ied when the^y „ well-dressed, wclJ-cleaned when the 

^ e body IS blind inured m one eye when the body is injured in 
one eye,and mutilated when the body b mutilated, and it Luhes 
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when the \^y perishes, therefore I can see no good In this theory." 
Prajspati then gave him a higher instruction about the self^ and 
saidp "He who goes about enjoying dreams, he is the self, this 
is the deathless, the fearless, this is Brahman." Indra departed 
but was again disturbed with doubts^ and was afraid and came 
back and said '"that though tlie dream self does not become blind 
when the body is blind, or injured in one eye when the body h 
so injured and b not aflected by Its defects, and is not killed by 
Its destruction, but yet It is as ifit was overw belmcd, as if it suffered 
and a$ if it wept—-in this I see no good." Prajapati gave a stilt 
higher instruction! "When a mao.fast asleep* in total contentment, 
does not know any dreams, this is the self, this b the deathless, 
the fearless, thb b Brahman." Indra departed but was again 
filled w'ith doubts on the way, and returned again and said *• the 
seif in deep sleep does not know him self, that 1 am thb, nor docs 
he know any other existing objects. He is destroyed and lost. 
I see no good tn this," And now Prajipati after having given a 
course of successively higher instructions as self as the body, as 
the self in dreams and as the sdf in deep dreamless sleep, and 
having found that the enquirer in each case could find out that thb 
was not the ultimate treth about the self that he was seeking, 
ultimately gave him the ultimate and final instruction about the 
full truth about the self, and said *^this body b the support of the 
deathless and the bodiless self The self as embodied Is affected 
by pleasure and pain» the self when associated with the body can¬ 
not get rid of pleasure and pain, but pleasure and pain do not 
touch the bodiless self'*" 

As the anecdote shows, they sought such a constant and un¬ 
changeable essence in man as was beyond the limits of any ehange. 
This inmost essence has sometimes been described as pure subject- 
object-less consciousness, the reality, and the bliss. He is the 
seer of all seeing, the hearer of all hearing and the know'er of all 
knowledge. He se^ but b not seen, hears but b not heard, knows 
but IS not known. He b the light of all lights. He b like a lump 
of salt, with no inner or outer, w^hich consists through and through 
enttrdy of savoury as m truth this Atman has no inner or outer, 
but consists through and through entirely of knowledge. Bliss is 
not an attribute of it but it is bliss itself. The state of Brahman 
is thus likened unto the state of dreamless sleep. And he who 
has reached this bliss is beyond any fear. It b dearer to tis than 

* CIm. VIII. 7-11. 
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son^ brother^ wife, or hia^band, Wealth or prosperity*^ It is for it 
and by it that thing^a appear dear to us. It is the dearest 

OUT inmost Atman. All limitatbn is fmught with pain^ 
it IS the infinite alone that is the high^t bliss. When a man 
receives this rapture, then is he full of bliss; for who could breathe, 
who iiv^ if that bliss had not filled this void It is he 

who behaves as bliss. For w'hen a man finds his peace, his fearless 
support in that invisible^ supportless^ inexpressible^ unspeakable 
one, then has he attained peace^ 

Place of Brahman Ln the Upani^ds. 

There is the atman not in man alone but in all objects of the 
universe, the sun* the moon, the world; and Brahman i$ this itmam 
There is nothing outside the itman, and therefore there is no 
plurality at all As from a lump of day all that b made of clay 
b known, as from an ingot of black iron all that is made of 
black iron b known, so when this atman the Brahman is known 
everything else b known* The essence in man and the essence 
of the universe ate one and the same, and it b Brahman. 

Nov? a question may arise as to what may be called the nature 
of the phenomenal world of colour, sound, taste, and smell But 
we must also remember that the Upani.^ds do not represent so 
much a conception al ^stem of philosophy as visions of the seers 
who are possessed by the spirit of this Brahman. They do not 
notice even the contradiction between the Brahman as unity and 
nature in its diversity* When the empirical aspect of diversity 
attracts their notice, they affirm it and yet declare that it b all 
Brahman* From Brahman it has come forth and to It will it 
return. He has himseir created it out of himself and then entered 
into it as its inner enntroUer {atttaryamin}. Here is thus a glaring 
dualisttc trait of the world of matter and Brahman as i Li controller, 
though in other placra we find it asserted most emphatically that 
these are but names and forms, and when Brahman is known 
everything else is known. No attempts at reconciliation are made 
for the sake of the consistency of conceptual utterance, as 
Sankara the great professor of Vedanta does by explaining away 
the dualistic texts. The universe is said to be a reality, but the 
real in it is Brahman alone. Jt is on account of Brahman t hat 
the fire bums and the wind blows. He is the active principle in 
the entire univerec; and yet the most passive and unmoved. The 
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world is his body, yet he is the soul withirL "He create all, 
wills ail, smells all, tastes all, he has pervaded dl, silent and un¬ 
affected^”. He Ls belowf above^ in the back, in fronts in the south 
and in the north, he is all this*. "These rivers in the east and 
in the west originating from the ocean, return back into it and 
become the oc^n themselves, though they do not know that they 
are so. So also ail these people coming into being from the Being 
do not know that they have come from the Being....That which 
IS the subtlest that is the self, that is d! this, the truth, that self 
thou art O Svetaketu*.** “Brahman," as Deussen points out^ 
“was regarded as the catise antecedent in time^ and the universe 
as the effect proceeding from it; the Inner dependence of the 
universe on Brahman and its essentiaJ identity with bitn was 
represented as a creation of the universe by and out of Brahman.** 
Thus it is said in MunA 1. 1. 7: 

As a spider ejKts and relicts {the threads]^ 

As ihe plants shoot forth m the earth. 

As the hairs on the hc&d and body of the living man, 

So from ike imperishable all that is hert 
As the sparks from the isrcllkindled fire, 
in oatiirc akin to it, spnni; forth %n their thousands^ 

So^ my dear sir, from iht imperishable 
Living beings of many kinds go forth, 

And again return bto him*. 

Yet this world principle ts the dearest to us and the highest 
teaching of the Upanisads is ^^That art thon." 

Again the growth of the doctrine that Brahman is the “inner 
controller’^ in all the parts and forces of nature and of mankind as 
the atm an thereof, and that all the effects of the universe are the 
result of his commands which no one can outstep* gave rise 10 a 
thei.stic current of thought in which Brahman is held as standing 
aJoof as God and controlling the world. It is by his ordaining, it 
is said^ that the sun and moon are held together, and the sky and 
earth stand held together^ God and soul are distinguished ^atn 
in the famous verse of ^vet£j;vatara*: 

Two bnght'feaihejned bosom friends 
Flit amiind an« and ifie saiue: tree i 
One of ihem tastea ih^ awtnt benios, 

The other without earing merely down. 

* CM* 111. ( 4 - 4 - * vri. aj. r| aha Mu^pki li, 1. it. * Chi vi. la 

* Douzm^S tnuirialkrit in t/fAi p. 164- * Bfh. m* 8. t. 

* ivcLgiv^Cart iV. 6, And m. (^ 1, Ebo Dcaucn'i trai3£bEiii& in 
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But lu Spite of this apparent thdstic tendency and the occa¬ 
sional use of the tvon 3 /fa or liana, there seems to be no doubt 
that theism in its true sense was never prominent,and this acknow¬ 
ledgement of a supreme I^ord was also an offshoot of the exalted 
position of the fitman as the supreme pnncjp 1 & Thus we read in 
Kausitaki Upantsad 3. 9, ‘‘ He ia not great by good deeds nor low 
by evil deeds, but it is he makes one do good deeds whom he 
wants to raise, and makes him commit bad deeds whom he wants 
to lower down. He is the protector of the universe, he is the 
master of the world and the lord of all; he is my soul {aimati)'' 
Thus the lord in spite of his greatness is stili my souL There arc 
again other passages which regard Brahman as being at once 
immanent and transcendent. Thus it is said that there is that 
eternally existing tree whose roots grow upw*ard and whose 
blanches grow* downward. All the universes are supported in it 
and no one can transcend it. This is that, “. ..from its fear the fire 
burns, the sun shines, and from its fear Indra, Vayu and Death 
the fifth (with the other two) run on^** 

If we overlook the different shades in the development of the 
conception of Brahman in the Upani^ds and look to the main 
currents, we find that the strongest current of thought which has 
found expression tn the majority of the texts is this that the 
Atman or the Brahman is the only r^ity and that besides this 
everything else is unreaL The other current of thought which is 
to be found in many of the texte is the pantheistic creed tha,x 
identifies the universe with the Atman or Brahman. The third 
current is that of theism which looks upon Brahman as the Lord 
controlling the world. It is because these ideas were still in the 
melting pot, in which none of them were systematically worked 
out, that the later exponents of Vedanta, Safikara, Ramanuja, 
and others quarrelled over the meanings of texts in order to 
develop a consistent systematic philosophy out of them. Thus it 
is that the doctrine of Maya which is slightly hinted at once in 
Brhadiianyaka and thrice in Svetiivatara, becomes the founda¬ 
tion of Sailkara’s philosophy of the Vedanta in which Brahman 
alone is real and all else beside him is unreal*. 


> Knibt %u 6^ r bud j. 
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The World. 

We have already seen that the universe has come out of 
Brahman, has its essence in Brahman, and will also return back 
to It But m spite of its existence as Brahman its character as 
represented to experience could not be denied, ^a^kara held 
that the Upani^ds referred to the external ivorld and accorded 
a reality to it consciously with the purpose of treating it as merely 
relatively reah which will eventually appear as unreal as soon 
as the ultimate truth, the Brahman, is known. This however 
remains to be modified to this extent that the sages had not 
probably any conscious purpose of according a relative reality to 
the phenomenaJ world, but in spite of regarding Brahman as the 
highest reality they could not ignore the claims of the exterior 
world, and had to accord a reality to it The inconsistency of this 
reality of the phenomenal w^orld w'ith the ultimate and only 
reality of Brahman was attempted to be reconciled by holding 
that this world Is not beside him but ft has come out of him. it 
is maintained m him and it w-ill return back to him. 

The world Is sometimes spoken of in its tw^ofold aspect, the 
organic and the inorganic^ All organic things, whether plants, 
animals or men, have souls^ Brahman desiring to be rrtany created 
fire water and earth Then the self-existent 

Brahman entered into these three, and it is by thdr combination 
that all other bodies are formed*. So all other things are produced 
as a result of an alloying or compounding of the parts of tliesc three 
together. In this theory of the threefold division of the primitive 
elements lies the earliest germ of the later distinction (especially 
m the Samkhya school) of pure infinitesimal substances(/rmmo/m) 
and gross elements, and the theory that each gross substance is 
composed of the atoms of the primar^-^ elements^ And in FraSna 
rv. 8 we find the gross elements distinguished from their subtler 
natures, earth iprtltivi), and the subtler state of earth 

In the Taittirfya, It i, however, ether {dJkMa) 
is also described as proceeding from Brahman, and the other 
elements, air, fire, w^ater^ and earth, are described as each pro¬ 
ceeding directly from the one which directly preceded it. 

^ CbA. vj. 11, ■ vh tf 3, +P 
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The World^SouU 

The conception of a world-soul related to the universe as the 
soul of man to his body Is found for the first time in R,V. X* 12t. l, 
where he is said to have sprung forth as the firslbom of creation 
from the primeval waters. This being has twice been referred 
to in the Svetd^vatara, in IIL 4 and iv. 12, ft is indeed very strange 
that this being is not referred to in any of the earlier Upani^ds. 
In the two passages in which he has been spoken of,his mythical 
character is apparent. He is regarded as one of the earlier 
products in the process of cosmic creation, but his importance 
from the point of view of the development of the theory of 
Brahman or Atman is almost nothing. The fact that neither the 
purusa, nor the Vi^karma, nor the Hiranyagarbha played an 
important part in the earlier development of the Upani^ds 
leads me to think that the Upantsad doctrines were not directly 
developed from the monotheistic tendencies of the later Rg-Veda 
speculations. The passages in ^vetajvatara clearly show how from 
the supreme eminence that he had in R.V. x. 121, Hiranyagarbha 
had been brough t to the level ofoneofthe created bei nga Deu ssen 
in explaining the philosophical significance of the Hiranyagarbha 
doctrine of theUpani.^ds says that the"enlire; objective universe is 
possible only in so far as it is sustained by a knowing subject. This 
subject as a sustainer of the objective universe is manifested in 
all individual objects but is by no means identical with them. For 
the individual objects pass away but the objective universe con¬ 
tinues to exist without them; there exists therefore the eternal 
knowing subject also {hiranyagarbkit) by whom it is sustained. 
Space and time are derived from this subject. It is itself accord¬ 
ingly not in space and does not belong to time, and therefore 
from an empirical point of view it is in general non-existent; it 
has no empirical but only a metaphysical reality*." This however 
seems (0 me to be wholly irrelevant, since the Hiranyagarbha 
doctrine cannot be suppos^ to have any philosophical importance 
in the Upani^ds^ 

The Theory of Causation. 

There was practically no systematic theory of causation in the 
Upani^s. Sankara, the later exponent of Vedanta philosophy, 
always tried to show that the Upanisads looked upon the cause 
* Deuisco’t s/iU Uptudtkadt, p. wt. 
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as mere ground of change which ihongh unchanged m itself in 
reality had only an appearance of suffering change. This he did 
on the strength of a series of examples in the Chando^a 
UpaniMd (VI. i) m which the matcriai cause, e.g. the clay, is 
spoken of as the only reality in all its transformations as the pot, 
the jug or tho pi^to. It is said that though there are so many 
diversities of appearance that one is called the plate^ iheatheu the 
pot. and the other the jug,yet these are only empty distinctions of 
name and form, for the only thing real in them is the earth which 
in its essence remains ever the same whether you call it the pot, 
plate, or jug. So it is that the ultimate cauise, the unchangeable 
Brahman^ remain^ ever constant, though it may appear to suffer 
change as the manifold world outside. This w'orld b thus only 
an unsubstantial appearance^ a mirage imposed upon Brahman, 
the real fiar 

It seems however that though such a view may be regarded 
as having been expounded in the Upanb^ds in an imperfect 
jnanner^ there b also side by side the other view which looks 
upon the efiTect as the product of a real change wrought in the 
cause itself through the action and combination of the elements 
of diversity in it Thus when the diflerent objects of nature have 
been spoken of in one place as the product of the combination 
of the three elements firci water and earth, the effect signifies a real 
change produced by their compounding. Thb b in germ (as •ats 
shall see hereafter) the PaHnama theory of causation advocated 
by the Ssmkhya school^ 

Doctrine of Transmigration, 

When the Vedic people witnessed the burning of a dead body 
they supposed that the eye of the man went to the sun* his breath 
to the wind, his speech to the fire, his limbs to the different parts 
of the universes They also believed as we have already seen in 
the recompense of goed and bad actions in worlds other than our 
own, and though we hear of such things as the passage of the 
human soul into trees, etc., the tendency tow^ds oransmigration 
had but little developed at the time 

In the Upanbad^ however we find a clear development in 
the directicn of transmigration in two distinct stages. In the one 
the Vedic idea of a recompense in the other world b combined with 

k dki. VI. i-4^ 
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ihe dcKtrine of transmigration, whereas in the other the doctrine 
of transmigration comes to the forefront in supersession of the 
idea of a recompense in the other world. Thus it is said that 
those who performed charitable deeds or such public works as the 
digging of wells, etc,, follow after death the way of the fathers 
ipitfydna\ in which the soul after death enters first into smoke, 
then into night, the dark half of the month, etc., and at last reaches 
the moon; after a residence there as long as the remnant of bis 
good deeds remains he descends again through ether, wind, smoke, 
mist, cloud, rain, herbage, food and seed, and through the assimi¬ 
lation of food by man he enters the womb of the mother and is 
bom again. Here we see that the soul had not only a recompense 
in the world of the moon, but was re-bom again in this world*. 

The other way is the way of goda {det}i^&na\ meant for those 
who cultivate faith and asceticism {fapas\ These souls at death 
enter successively into flame, day, bright half of the month, bright 
half of the year, sun, moon, lightning, and then finally into 
Brdiman never to return. Deussen says that *'the meaning of 
the whole is that the soul on the way of the gods reaches regions 
of ever-increasing light, in which is concentrated all that is bright 
and radiant as stations on the way to Brahman the * tight of 
lights ’ ” {^jyctipdm jytftihy. 

The other line of thought is a direct reference to the doctrine 
of transmigration unmtxed with the idea of reaping the fruits of 
his deeds {kAmtd^ by passing through the other worlds and with¬ 
out reference to the doctrine of the ways of the fathers and gods, 
the Ydn&s. Thus Yajhavalkya says, "when the soul becomes 
weak (apparent weakness owing to the weakness of the body with 
which it isawoctatedjand falls into a swoon as it were, these senses 
go towards it It (Soul) takes these light particles within itsdf and 
centres itself only in the heart Thus when the person in the 
turns back, then the soul cannot know colour; (the senses) become 
one( with him); (people about him)say he does not see; (the senses) 
become one (with him), he does not smell, (the senses) become 
one (with him), he does not taste, (the senses) become one (with 
himX he does not speak, (the senses) become one (with him), he 
dt^ not hear, (the senses) become one (with himX he docs not 
think, (the senses) become one w’ith him, he does not touch, (the 
.senses) become one with him. he does not know, they say. The 
* Chi. V. i<i. * Disuiaen'* Phihttpky ^/jJU p. 35}. 
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tip of his Heart shines and by that shining this soul goes out* 
When he goes out either through the eye^ the head, or by any 
other part of the body^ the vital function follows and all 

the senses follow the vital function (firana) in coming out He 
is then with determinate consciousness and as such he comes 
out. Knowledge^the deeds as well as previous experience 
accompany him. Just as a caterpillar going to the end of a blade 
of grass, by undertaking a separate movement collects itself, so 
this self after destroying this body, removing ignorance, by a 
separate movement collects itself Just as a goldsmith taking a 
small bit of gold^ gives to it a newer and fairer form, so the soul 
after destroying this body and removing ignorance fashions a 
newer and fairer form as of the Pitfs, the Gandharvas, the gods, 
of Prajapati or Brahma or of any other being.«*<As he acts and 
behaves so he becomes, good by good deeds, bad by bad deeds, 
virtuous by virtuous deeds and vicious by vice. The man is full 
of desires. As he desires so he willsi as he wills so he works, as 
the work is done so it happens. There is also a verse, being 
attached to that he wants to gain by karma that to which he 
was attached. Having reaped the full fruit (liL gone to the 
end) of the karma that he docs here, he returns back to this 
world for doing karmaV So it is the case with those who have 
desires. He who has no desires, who had no d^ires^ who has 
freed himself from all desires. Is satisfied in bis desires and in 
himself, his senses do not go out He being Brahrna attains 
Brahmahood. Thus the verse says, when all the desires that are 
in his heart are got rid of, the mortal becomes immortal and 
attains Brahma here" {Brh* iv. iv. 1-7X 

A close consideration of the above passage shows that the 
self itself destroyed the body and buJlt up a newer and fairer 
frame by its own activity when it reached the end of the present 
life. At the time of death, the self collected within itself all 
senses and facilities and after death all its previous knowledge, 
work and experience accompanied him. The falling off of the 
body at the time of death is only for the building of a newer 
body either in this world or in the other worlds. The self which 
thus takes rebirth is regarded as an aggregation of diverse cate- 
gories. Thus it is said that ''he is of the essence of understanding, 

I h is pDflUl^le ihtx ibctc ^ n and obKELre rdcMCDCe hefc TC? tbe doetrice ibal 
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of the vital function, of the visual sense, of the auditor>' sense, of 
the essence of the five elements (which would make up the 
physical body in accordance with its needs) or the essence of de¬ 
sires. of the essence of restraint of desires, of the essence ofanger, of 
the «senoe of turning off from all anger, of the essence of dharma, 
of (he essence of adharraa, of the essence of all that is this 
(manifest) and that ts that (unmanifest or latent)" (Brh. IV. iv. 5). 
The self that undcigoes rebirth is thus a unity not only of moral 
and psychological tendencies, but also of all the elements which 
compose the physical world. The whole process of his changes 
follows from this nature of his ; for whatever he desims, he wills 
and whatever he wills he acts, and in accordance with his acts 
the fruit happens. The whole logic of the genesis of karma and 
its fruits is held up within him, for he is a unity of the moral 
and psychological tendencies on the one hand and elements of 
the physical world on the other. 

The self that undergoes rebirth being a combination of diverse 
psychological and moral tendencies and the physical elemenLs 
holds within it^If the principle of all its transformations. The 
root of all this is the desire of the self and the consequent fruition 
of it through will and act. When the self continues to desire and 
act, it reaps the fruit and comes again to this world for performing 
acts. This world is geiierally regarded as the field for perform¬ 
ing karma, whereas other worlds are regarded ar places where the 
fruits of karma are reaped by those bom as celestial beings. Rut 
there is no emphasis iji the Upani^dson this point The Pitiylna 
theory is not indeed given up, but it seems only to form a part 
in the larger scheme of rebirth in other worlds and someUmes in 
this world too. All the course of these rebirths is effected by the 
self itself fay its own desires, and if it ceases to desire, it suffers no 
rebirth and becomes immortaL The most distinctive feature of 
this doctrine is this, that it refers to desires as the cause of rebirth 
and not karma. Kaj-ma only comes as the connecting link between 
desires and rebirth—for it is saW that whatever a man desires he 
wills, and whatever he wills he acts. 

Thus it is said in another place " he who knowingly desires is 
bom hy bis desires in those places (accordingly), but for him whose 
desires have been fulfilled and who has realized himself all hia 
desues vanish here" (Mund ni. 3. aX This destructimrof dLI^ 
IS effected by the nght knowledge of the self. « He who knows 
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his self as " 1 ana the person' for what wijjh and for what desire 
will he trouble the bodyjp,.even being here if we know it, weJI if 
we do not^ what a great destruction^^ (Brh, tv* iv. r^and 14). *• In 
former times the wise men did not desire sons» thinking what 
shall wc do with sons since this our self is the univerw"' (BrlL rv. 
iv, 22), None of the complexities of the karma doctrine which 
we find later on in more recent developments of Hindu thought 
can be found in the Upani^ds* The whole scheme is worked 
out on the principle of desire {JtMmjt) and karma only serves as 
the link between it the actual effects desired and willed by 
the person. 

It is interesting to note in this connection that consistently 
with the idea that desires (k^ma) led to rebirth, wc find that 
In some Upani^s the discharge of the semen in the womb of a 
woman as a result of desires is considered as the first birth of 
man* and the birth of the son a$ the second birth and the birth 
elsewhere after death is regarded as the third birth. Thus it is 
said. 'Ht is in man that there comes first the embr>-Op Avhich is 
but the semen w^hich Is produced as the essence of all parts of 
his body and which holds itself within itself; and when it is put 
In a womaDp that Is hb first birth. That embryo then becomes 
part of the woman*s self like any part of her body ; it therefore 
does not hurt her; she protects and develops the embryo within 
herself As she protects {the embryo) so she also should be 
protected. It b the woman who bears the embryo (before birth) 
but w'heii after birth the father takes care of the son always, he 
is taking care only of himselfi. for it is through sons alone that 
the continuity of the existence of people can be maintained. This 
b his second birdL He makes this self of his a representative 
for performing all the virtuous deeds. The other self of hfs after 
realizing himself and attaining age goes away and when going 
away he is bom again that is his third birth '^(Aitareya, IL 1-4)^- 
No special emphasis is given in the LTpani^ds to the sex-desire 
or the desire for a ^on; for^ being called whatever urns the 

desire for a son was the ^amc as the desire for money and the 
desire for money was the same as any other worldly disire (B^ 
IV* iv- 22), ^nd hence sex-desires stand on the same plane as any 
other desire, 


^ Scfraiio 11* 15* 
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Emancipation. 

The doctiine which next attracts our attention in this conncc- 
tion is that of emancipation Already we know that the 

doctrine of Devayana held that those who were faithful and per¬ 
formed ascettcism (fa/m) went by the way of the gods through 
successive stages never to return to the world and sufler rebirth. 
This could be contrasted with the way of the fathers 
where the dead were for a time recompensed in another world and 
then had to suffer rebirth. Thus we find that those who are faith¬ 
ful and perform imddka had a distinctly different type of goal from 
those who performed ordinary virtues, such as those of a general 
altruistic nature. This distinction attains its fullest development 
in the doctrine of emancipation. Emancipation or Mukti means 
in the Upani^ds the state of infiniteness that a man attains 
when he knows his own self and thus becomes Brahman, The 
ceaseless course of transmigration is only for those who are 
ignorant. The wise man however who has divested himself of all 
passions and knows himself to be Brahman, at once becomes 
Brahman and no bondage of any kind can ever affect him 
He who beholds ihat loftiest and decptsi^ 

Foar hitn the relim of the heart break aiiuider^ 

For him nil doubts ar« solved, 

And his works became noibingneH^ 

The know'ledge of the self reveals the fact that all our pa$.sioiis 
and antipathies, all our limitations of experience, all that is 
Ignoble and small in us, all that is transient and finite in us is 
false. We "do not know " but are " pure knowledge " ourselves. 
We ore not limited hy anything, for we are the infinite; we do 
not suffer death, for we are immortal. Emancipation thus is not 
a new acquisition, product, an effect, or result of any action, but 
it always exists as the Truth of our nature- We are always 
emancipated and always free. We do not seem to be so and 
seem to suffer rebirth and thousands of other troubles only because 
we do not know the true nature of our self. Thus it is that the 
true knowledge of self does not lead to emancipation but is 
emancipation itself. All sufferings and limitations are true only 
so long as we do not know our self. Emancipation is the natural 
and only goal of man simply because it represents the true nature 
and essence of man. It is the realization of our own nature that 

‘ Dciulcn'i PtaiSiefky t/tkt Upaniiiut^, p, 
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is called cmandpatton. Since we arc all alieady and always in 
oyr own true nature and as such emancipatedp the only thing 
necessary for ns is to know that we are so. Self-knowledge is thexe- 
fore the only desideratnm which can wipe off all false knowledge, 
all illusions of death and rebirth. The stor>' is told in the Katha 
Upanbad that Yamak the lord of deathp promisesl Nadketas, 
the son of Gautama, to grant him three boons at his choice, 
NacikeiaSj knowing that his father Gautama was offended with 
him, said, *^0 death let Gautama be pleased in mind and forget 
his anger against me." This being granted Naeiketas asked the 
second boon that the fire by which heaven is gained should be 
made known to him. This also being granted Naciketas said, 
“ There is this enquiry^ some say the soul exists after the death 
of man; others say it does not exist. This I should like to know 
instructed by thee. This ts my third boon+” Yama said^” It was 
inquired of old, even by the gods; for it is not easy to tinder- 
stand it Subtle is its nature, choose another boon. Do not 
compel me to this.” Naeiketas said,Even by the gods was it 
inquired before, and even thou O Death sayest that it is not easy 
to understand i% but them is no other speaker to be found like 
lhe& There is no other boon like this/ Yama said, ** Choose sons 
and grandsons who may live a hundred years, choose herds of 
cattle I choose elephants and gold and horses [ choose the wide 
expanded earth, and live thyself as many years as thou wishest* 
Or if thou k no west a boon like this choose it together with wealth 
and far-extending life Be a king on the wide ^jtlv I will make 
thee theenjoyerof all desires AH those desires that are difficult 
to gain in the world of mortals, all those ask thou at thy pleasure; 
those fair nymphs with iheir chariots, w'ith their musical instru¬ 
ments^ the like of them are not to be gained by men. I will give 
them to thee, but do not ask the question regarding death." 
Naeiketas replied, "All those enjoyments are of to-morrow and 
they only weaken the senses^ All life is shorty with thee the 
dance and song. Man cannot be satisfied with wealth, we could 
obtain wealthp as long as we did not reach you we live only as 
long as thou pleasesL The boon which I choose I have said." 
Yama said, •* One thing is good, another is pleasant Blessed is 
he who takes the good, but he who chooses the pleasant loses 
the object of man. But thou considering the objects of desire, 
hast abandoned them- These two, ignorance (whose object is 
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what is pleasant) and knowledge (whose object is what is gctod), 
are known to be far asunder, and to lead to different goajs. 
Believing that this world exists and not the other, the careless 
youth is subject to my sway. That knowledge which thou hast 
asked is not to be obtained by argument. I know worldly hap¬ 
piness U transient for that firm one is not to be obtained by what 
is not firm. The wise by concentrating on the soul, knowing him 
whom it is hard to behold, leaves both grief and joy. Thee 
O Naciketas, I believe to be like a house whose door is open to 
Brahman, Brahman is deathless, whoever know's him obtains 
whatever he wishes. The wise man is not born; he does not die; 
he is not produced from anywhere. Unborn, eternal, the soul Is 
not slain, though the body is slain * subtler than what is subtle, 
greater than what is great, sitting it goes far, lying it goes every¬ 
where. Thinking the soul as unbodily among bodies, firm among 
fleeting things, the wise man casts off all grief. The soul cannot 
be gained by eloquence, by understanding, or by learning. It 
ran be obtained by him alone whom it chooses. To him it reveals 
its own nature'," So long as the Self identifies itself with its desires, 
he wills and acts according to them and reaps the fruits in the 
prestmt and in future lives. But when be comes to know the 
highest truth about himself, that he is the highest essence and prin¬ 
ciple of the universe, the immortal and the infinite, he ceases to have 
desires, and receding from all desires rcaliites the ultimate truth 
of himself in his own infinitude. Man is as it were the epitome 
of the universe and he holds within himself the fine constituents 
of the gross body {ann/tm^ya ^Sfdr), the vital functions i,pr^na~ 
mayiX ko^ii) of life, the will and desire {man«maya\ and the 
thoughts and ideas ivijMnamaya\ and so long as he keeps him- 
wlf in these spheres and passes through a series of experiences 
m the present life and in other lives to come, these experiences 
are willed b>' him and in that sense created by him. He suffers 
pleasures and pains, disease and death. But if he retires from 
these into his true unchangeable being, be is in a state where he 
is one with his experience and there is no change and no move¬ 
ment. What this state is cannot be explained by the use of 
concepts. One could only indicate it by pointing out that it is 
not any of those concepts found in ordinary knowledge? it is not 


* Kath« 11+ The (ihiuAbiior u unn eoatinumuL There 
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whatever one knows as this and this iniH ntuy In this infinite 
and true self there is no difference, no diversity, no mtum and 
tuum. It is like an ocean in which all our phenomenal existence 
will dissolve like salt in water. "Just as a lump of salt when put 
in water will disappear in it and it cannot be taken out separately 
but in whatever portion of water we taste we find the salt, so, 
Maitreyi, does this great reality infinite and limitless consisting 
only of pure intelligence manifesting itself in all these (phenomenal 
existences) vanish in them and there is then no phenomenal know¬ 
ledge'* (Brh. II. 4. 12). The true self manifests itself in all the 
processes of our phenomenal existences;, but ultimately when it 
retires back to itselfi it can no longer be found in them. It is a 
state of absolute infinitude of pure intelligence, pure being, and 
pure blessedness. 


CHAPTER IV 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS ON THE SYSTEMS 
OF INDIAN PHILOSOPHY 

In what Sense is a History of Indian Philosophy possible ? 

It U hardly possible to attempt a history of Indian philosophy 
in the manner in which the histones of European philosophy have 
been written. In Europe from the earliest times, thinkers came 
one after another and ofTered their independent specutatlons 
on philosophy. The work of a modern histoitan consists in 
chronologically arranging these views and in commenting upon 
the influence of one school upon another or upon the general 
change from time to time in the tides and currents of philosophy. 
Here in India, however, the principal systems of philosophy had 
their beginning in times of which we have but scanty record, and 
it is hardly possible to say correctly at what time they b^an, 
or to compute the influence that led to the foundation of so many 
divergent systems at so early a peHod,for in all probability these 
were formulated just after the earliest Upani^ds had been com¬ 
posed or arranged. 

The systematic treatises were written in short and pregnant 
half-sentences which did not elaborate the subject in 

detaif but served only to hold before the reader the lost threads 
of memory of elaborate disquisitions with which he was already 
thoroughly acquainted. It seems, therefore, that these pithy half- 
sentences were like lecture hints. Intended for those who had had 
direct elaborate oral instructions on the subject It is indeed 
difficult to guess from the sutras the extent of their significance, 
or bow far the discussions which they gave rise to in later days were 
originally intended by them. The sutraa of the VedSnta system, 
know n as the Sariraka-sutras or Brahma-sCtras of BldarHyana 
for example were of so ambiguous a nature that they gave rise 
to more than half a dozen divergent interpretations, each one 
of which claimed to be the only faithful one Such was the high 
esteem and respect in which these writers of the sutras were held 
by later writers that whenever they had any new spe^lations to 
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offer, these Vere reconciled with the doctrines of one or other of 
the existing systems, and put down as faithful interpretations of 
the system in the form of commentaries. Such was the hold of 
these systems upon scholars that all the orthodox teachers since 
the foundation of the systems of philosophy belonged to one or 
other of these schools. Their pupils were thus naturally brought 
up in accordance with the views of their teachers. All the in¬ 
dependence of their thinking was limited and enchained by the 
faith of the school to which they were attached. Instead of 
producing a succession of free^lancsc thinkers having their ov/n 
^sterns to propound and establish, India had brought forUi 
schools of pupils who carried the traditionary views of particular 
systems from generation to generation, who explained and ex¬ 
pounded them, and defended them against the attacks of other 
ri\'al schools which they constantly attacked in order to establisb 
the superiority of the system to which they adhered. To take an 
example, the Nyaya .system of philosophy consisting of a number 
of half-sentences or sulras is attributed to Gautama, also called 
Ak^pada. The earliest commentary on these sutras, called the 
Vdisydyaua bkd^a, was written by Vatsy 4 yatia. This work was 
sharply criticized by the Buddhist DinnSga, and to answer these 
criticisms Udyotakam wrote a commentary on this commentary 
called the Bhdiyavdltikii\ As time went on the original force 
of this work was lost, and it failed to maintain the old dignity of 
the school. At this Vacaspati Miira wrote a commentary called 
Vdrttika-tdtparyatlka on this second commentaiy, where he tried 
to refute all objections against the NySya system made by other 
rival schools and particularly by the Buddhists. This commentary, 
called Ny^a-tdtfaryafikd, had another commentary called iVydya- 
tdtparyaakd-parii«ddhi written by the great Udayana. This 
commentaiy had another commentary called Nydya-nibandha- 
prakdSa written by Varddhamana the son of the illustrious 
Gahge^. This again had another commentary called Varddka- 
tuatterutu upon it by Padmanabha Mi^ra, and this again had 
another named Nydya-tdiparyat/taadaua by^ahkara Misra. The 
names of Vatsyiyana, VSeaspati, and Udayana are indeed very 
gpeat, but even they contented themselves by writing com¬ 
mentaries on commentaries, and did not try to formulate any 

^ I luv? prcTerrHl to ffpell after VicufAli'i (p% 1} and not 
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original system. Even Sankara, probably the greatest wan of 
India after Buddha, spent his life in writing commentaries on the 
Bra&ma-s&tfas, the LTpanisads, and the Bkagavodgita, 

As a system passed on it had to meet unexpected opponents 
and troublesome criticisms for which it was not in the least pre¬ 
pared. Its adherents had therefore to use all their ingenuity and 
subtlety in support of their own positions, and to discover the 
defects of the rival schools that attacked them. A ^tem as it was 
originally formuUted in the sutras had probably but few problems 
to solve, but as it fought ils way in the teeth of opposition of 
other schools, it had to offer consistent opinions on other problems 
in which the original views were more or less involved but to 
which no attention had been given before: 

The contributions of the successive commentators served to 
make each system more and more complete in all its parts, and 
stronger and stronger to enable it to hold its own successfully 
gainst the opposition and attacks of the rival seboob. A system 
in the sutras is weak and shapeless as a newborn babe, but if 
we take it along with its developments down to the beginning 
of the seventeenth century it appears as a fully developed man 
strong and harmonious in all its limbs. It b therefore not possible 
to write any history of successive philosophies of India, but it is 
necessary that each system should be studied and interpreted in 
all the growth it has acquired through the successive ages of 
history from its conflicts with the rival systems as one whole* 
In the history of tndian philosophy we have no place for systems 
which had their importance only bo Jong as they lived and were 
then forgotten or remembered only as targets of criticism. Each 
system grew and developed by the untiring energy of its adherents 
through all the successive ages of history, and a history of this 
growth is a historj' of its conflicts. No study of any Indian system 
is therefore adequate unless it is taken throughout all the growth 
it attained by the work of its champions, the commentators whose 
selfless toil for it had kept it living through the ages of history. 


' In Ac oh; or »■»« lyUEmi It i, powtljle k, ,. 
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Growth of the Philosophic Literature. 

It is difficult to say how the systems were onginally formulated, 
and what were the influences that led to it. We know' that a 
spirit of philosophic enquiry had already be^un in the days of the 
earliest Lfpanu^dSi The spirit of that enquiry w'as that the flnal 
essence or truth was the atman, that a search after it was our 
highest duty, and that until we are ultimately merged in it we 
can only feel this truth and remain uncontented with everything 
else and say that it is not the truth we ivantp it is not the truth we 
want (nrfi mti). Philosophical enquires w*ere however continuing 
in circles other than those of the Upani^ds, Thus the Buddha 
w ho closely followed the early Upanisad periodt spoke of and enu¬ 
merated sixty-ttt'o kinds of heresies^ and these can hardly be 
traced in the Upani^ds^ The Jaina activities were also probably 
going on contemporaneously but in the LJpani^ds no reference 
to these can be found. We may thus reasonably suppose that there 
were different forms of philosophic enquiry in spheres otbe^ than 
those of the Upanisad sages, of which we have but scanty records. 
It seems probable that the Hindu systems of thought originated 
among the sz^es who though attached chiefly to the Upanisad 
circles used to take note of the discussions and views of the antago¬ 
nistic and heretical philosophic circles. In the assemblies of these 
sages and their pupils, the views of the heretical circle! were prob¬ 
ably discussed and refuted. So it continued probably for some time 
when some illustrious member of the asscrubly such as Gautama 
or KanSda collected the purport of these discussions on various 
topics and problems, filled up many of the missing links, classified 
and arranged these in the form of a system of philosophy and 
recorded it in sQtms. These sQiras were intended probably for 
people who had attended the elaborate oral discussions and llius 
could easily follow* the meaning of the suggestive phrases con¬ 
tained in the aphorisms. The sutras thus contain sometimes 
allusions to the views of the rival schools and indicate the w^ay in 
which th^ could be refuted. The commentators were possessed 
of the general drift of the different discussions alluded to and 
conveyed from generation to generation through an unbroken 
chain of succession of teachers and pupils. They were however 
free to supplement th^e traditionary explanations with their own 

* J. p. ij fF, 
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Views or to modify and even $upprc$3 such of the traditionary 
views With is'hith they dy not a^ree or which they found it dilB- 
cult to maintain^ Brilliant oppositions from the opposing schools 
often made it necessaiy^ for them to oder solutions to new problems 
unthoiight of beforei but put fonvard by some illustrioua adherent 
of a rival school. In order to reconcile these new soluriorus with 
the other parts of tlic ^tem* the commentators never hesitated to 
offer such slight modifications of the doctrines as could harmoniEe! 
them into a complete whole, These elaborations or modificatjons 
generally develciped the tradi tionary system, but did not effect any 
serious change in the system as expounded by the older teachers, 
for the new exponents always bound themselves to the explana¬ 
tions of the older teachers and never contradicted them. They 
would only interpret them to suit their o™ ideas,or say ne^v things 
only in those oases where the older teachers had remained silent- 
!t Is not therefore possible to describe the growth of any system 
by treating the contributions of the Individual commentators sepa¬ 
rately^ This would only m^n unnecessary repctitiDn. Except 
when there Ls a specially new dev^opment, the system is to be 
interpreted on the basis of the joint work of the comraentators 
treating thdr contributions as forming one whole. 

The fact that each system had to contend with other ri^-al 
systems in order to hold its own has left its permanent mark 
upon all the philosophic hteratufes of India which are always 
written in the form of disputes, where the writer is supposed to 
be always faced wuth objections from rival schools to whatever 
he has got to say. At each step he supposes certain objections 
put forth against him which he answers, and points out the defects 
of the objector or shows that the objection itself is ill founded. It 
is thus through interminable byways of objections, counter-objec¬ 
tions and thetr answers that the writer can wend his to his 
destination. Most often the objections of the rival schools are 
referred to In so brief a manner that those only who know the 
views can catch them. To add to these difficulties the Sanskrit 
style of most of the commentariiss is so condensed and dilfereut 
from literal^' Sanskrit, and alms so much at precision and brevity, 
leading to the use of technical words current in the diverse systenu, 
that a iftudy of these becomes often impossible without the aid 
of an expert preceptor j it is difficult therefore for all who are not 
widely read in all the diflerent systems to follow any advanced 
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work of any particular system, as the ddibemtions of that par¬ 
ticular system are expressed iix such dose intcfconnectian with 
the views of other systems that these can hardly be understood 
without them. Each system of India has grown (at least in 
particular epochs) in relation to and in opposition to the growth 
of other systems of thought, and to be a thorough student of Indian 
philosophy one should study all the systems in their mutual 
oppositinn and relation from the earliest times to a period at 
which they ceased to grow and came to a slop—a purpose for 
which a work like the present one may only be regarded as 
forming a preliminary introduction. 

Besides the sQtras and their commentaries there are als o in¬ 
dependent treatises on the systems in verse called karikds, which 
trj' to summarize the important topics of any system in a succinct 
manner^ the Sat^kya tdrika may be mentioned as a work of this 
kind. In addition to these there were also long di3.<»rtationii, 
commentaries, or general observations on any ^stem written in 
verses called the varttikas; the .SMimfr/riihi, of Ktimarila or the 
Vartfika of Sure^vara may be mentioned as examples, AH these 
of course had thdr commentaries to explain them. In addition 
to these there were also advanced treatises on the ^sterns in prose 
in which the writers either nominally followed some selected 
Sutras or proceeded independently of them. Of the former class 
the Nydyafttan/an of Jaysnta may be mentioned as an example 
and of the latter the Pntiattap^^ hMfya, the Advaitasiddki 
Madhusiidana Sarasvatf or the VedSnta^parihhatA of Dha/marS- 
jidhvarlndra. The more remarkable of these treatises were of a 
masterly nature in which the writers represented the systems they 
adhered to in a highly forcible and logical manner by dint of 
their own great mental powers and genius. These also had their 
commentaries to explain and elaborate them. The period of the 
growth of the philosophic literatures of India b^ns from about 
500 h.C. (about the time of the Buddha) and practically ends in 
the later half of the seventeenth century, though even now some 
minor publications arc seen to come out. 

The Indian Systems of Philosophy. 

The Hindus classify the systems of philosophy into two classes, 
namely, the nditika and the The iiilstika (xnnrfi **11 is 

not '■> views are those which neither regard the Vedas as infallible 
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nof try to e^blish their own validity on their authority. The^ are 
principally three in number* the Buddhist, Jaina and the Cani'^Ska. 
The &stika-mata or orthodox schools are six in number, Samkhya, 
Yoga, Ved^ta, Mimlinsa, Nyaya and Vaiicsikap generally known 
as the SIX systems {soddariana'y 

The Samkhya is ascribed to a mythical Kapila^ but the 
earliest works on the subject arc probably now lost The Yoga 
system Is attributed to Pataf^JalL and the original sulras are called 
the Pdiaflja/a Yoga The general metaphysical position 

of these two systems with regard to soul, nature, cosmology and 
the final goal is almost the same^ and the difTerence lies in this 
that the Yoga system acknowledges a god (lAara) as distinct 
from Atman and lays much importance on certain mystical 
practices (commonly know^ as Yoga practices) for the achieve¬ 
ment of liberation, whereas the Ss^mkhya denies the existence of 
I^vara and thinks that sincere philosophic thought and culture 
aie sufEcient to produce the true conviction of the truth and 
thereby bring about liberation. It is probable that the system 
of Samkhya associated with Kapila and the Yoga system 
associated with Patahjalf are but two divergent modihcations of 
an original Samkhya school of which we now get only references 
here and there. These systems therefore though generally cou n ted 
as two should more properly be looked upon as two different 
schools of the same Samkhya system—one may be called the 
K£pila Samkhya and the other Patafljala Samkhya* 

The Furva (from the root man to think—rational 

conclusions) cannot properly be spoken of as a systeni of philo¬ 
sophy, it IS a systematized code of principles in accordance with 
which the Vedic texts arc to be interpreted for purposes of sacrifices. 

* Tht word in ihn aciiid! of tjiifl philoieptibc knowled^ bii ui Qiiieil 

UK in the nd It 13) whidi 1 ceiuidetu iv^-Buddhittic 

Thr BufldhJsi (400 %C-) a^lnd tlw heEClknl o^jnioiu (SAEiAlciit—dn^i 

from tKe tool drl ftom whkh dniMiLt U fccBaed). H&nl>liadfiE (Sfth c^ntniy A.n.) 

uHt the Wiard DariACiA in the lenie of of jihllnMophy 

rfAak^Sa^^i(mniAmwff0jn^ 1h}- KMnEihlrtri (eii 4 of the ictith ocfitury a.d.) uks the 
word elio in the idAtc KfUe | dat-Mm darfanr pijIa 
fwvm uAtarnmn^’* In Jwf SuddA^ti p, joJ, hUilhAyH 

ll hlA-COTn petti UQM of ill tyiiienill of plliloedphy, y^j ^fnjA g. 

The word “ mata" (O|nniob or rVew) W« ftliO fteeljr djciJ In ^uoling the news oUaet 
lysletiu- Bti-l Uiere li no word lO deno[e ^ philofcpKm ^ Ln the technlcel leiuc:. The 
BuddhurU U*ed to all ibose who held hcTetioJ Ticm iairiJttAa.'* The words ^ siddtu.” 

etc. do not denote phlicnoplien in ihe modem wtiK, they ore nKdi mibcr in 
ihe teroie of " wot" or *+pcff«tSr" 
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The Vedic texts were used as cnaattas (jiicautatLonsJ for saerifices, 
and people often disputed as to the relation of words m a 
sentence or their mutual relative importance with reference to the 
genera! drift of the sentence. There were also differences of view 
with regard to the meaning of a sentence^ the use to which it may 
be applied as a mantra, its relative importance or the exact 
nature of its connection with other similar sentences in a complex 
Vedic context The MimamsI formulated some principles accord¬ 
ing to which one could arrive at rational and uniform solutions 
for all these difficulties^ Preliminafy to these its main objects, it 
indulges In speculations with regard to the external w^orld^ soul, 
perception, inference, the validit>^ of the Vedas, or the like, for in 
order that a man might perform saorihees w^ith mantras, a definite 
order of the universe and its relation to man or the position and 
nature of the mantras of the Veda must be demonstrated and 
established* Though its interest in such abstract speculations is 
but secondary yet it briefly discusses th^se in order to prepare a 
rational ground for its doctrine of the mantras and their practical 
utility for man. it is only so far as there are these preliminary 
discussions in the Mimirnsa that it may be called a system of 
philosophyr Its principles and maxims for the interpretation of 
the import of words and sentences have a legal value even to this 
daji The sutras of MimamsI are attributed to Jaimiru, and Sahara 
wrote a bhi.^ upon it The two great names in the history of 
Mimarns.! literature after Jaimini and Sahara are KumlriLa Bhalta 
and his pupil Frabhtikara, who criticked the opinions of his masler 
so much, that the master used to call him gum (master) in sarcasm^ 
and to this day bis opinions pass as ivhereas the \ 4 ews 

of Kumarila Bhatta pass as It may not be out of 

place to mention here that tiindu Law^ (smrii) accepts without 
any reservation the maxims and principles settled and formulated 
by the Mrmamsa. 

^ Thm li n KKtTj tKu KtiminU could nm undtniaod the Dirtniii^ of « Siaakdt 
^*Afra Iti jMnqjLTulitMn^'' (hjeape i|iDkcn rwiDe)+ 

phemcrictLU j of IW& cambhulioiu, fu (bal nol iikl) nod rttmJ 

(wd bj tlw puticlfi Av) and £BirdpimJ^a£a «j fntm ^r/i ju vJtiam (ast Mid Hlja 
liicTt) And liiii'a uifam (sKiJ tlicrc bjf tb« particle Under ilw fiist ialef- 

pretMiioh the sntence wo^ild menn.^^Not ^pokett hcrej notfi^efl thtsrE.it iiitliVB ipoTLcii 
twice/' Thu pdxzlcd KtisiirUk* when Fmbhiluui taJung iJte lecood meaning poinicd 
oul lo him thit ikc mouiEn^g wmA d u iDdiaUed and there bjtA^, and »itii 

indicited twice-KumoHin wu in ple:aie4 Hut he ealEtd hh pupd *’Guru*^ (nanei;) 
At thiA. 
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The Vidanta sUtrss, also called Uttara MTinSmsd, written by 
Badarsyana, othemlse known as the Brskma-s&trm, form the 
original authoritative work of Vcdilnta. The word VedAnta means 
"‘end of the Veda,'* Lc. the Upanisads, and the siktms are 

$0 called aa they are but a summarized statement of the general 
views of the Upanl^SL This work is divided into four books or 
adhydyas and each adhyaya is divided into four p^das or chapters. 
The first four aQtras of the work commonly known as Gr/w/^rjS/ri" 
are{i) How to ask about Brahman, (2) From whom proceed birth 
and decay, (3) This is because from him the Vedas have come forth, 
(4) This is shown by the harmouious testimony of the Upani^ds. 
The whole of the first chapter of the second book is devoted to 
justifying the position of the Vedanta against the attacks of the 
rival schools. The second chapter of the second book is busy in 
dealing blows at rival systems. All the other parts of the book arc 
devoted to settling the disputed inteqsretations of a number of in¬ 
dividual Upani^d tenets. The r^ly philosophical portion of the 
work IS thus limited to the first four sutras and the first and second 
chapters of the second book. The other portions arc like corn- 
men tadcs to the UpanLsads, ivhich however contain many theo¬ 
logical views of the system. The first commentary of the Brak?ria- 
sHtra was probably viritten by Baudh^yana, which however is not 
available now. The earliest commentary that is now found is that 
of the great Sankara. His interpretations of the SraAtfia-s^ifrits 
together w'ith all the commentariea and other works that follow 
his views are popularly known as Vedanta philosophy^ though 
this philosophy ought more properly to be called Viiuddhadvaita- 
vada school of Vedanta philosophy (i.e. the Vedanta philosophy 
of the school of absolute monismX Variant forms of dualistic 
philosophy as represented by the VaUnavas, Saivas^ Rimayatas, 
etc., also claim to express the original purport of the Brahma 
Sutras. We thus find that apostles of dualistic creeds such as 
Ramanuja, Vallabha, Madhva, 3 ilkantha, BaJadeva, etc,, have 
written independent commentaries on the Bm/wiii-sfifra to show 
that the philosophy as elaborated by themselves is the view of 
the Upani^ds and as summarized in the BraAma-sttimr^ Th^ 
differed largely and often vehemently attacked Sankara's inter¬ 
pretations of the same stitras. These systems as expounded by 
them also pass by the name of Vedtnla as these are also claimed 
to be the real interpretations intended by the VedSnU (Upartwads) 
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and the Vedanta sutr^. Of these the system of Ram^uja has 
gnsat philosophical importance. 

The Njydyas&iras attributed to Gautama^called also AksapAda, 
and the Vmfe^iAa siilras attributed to Kanada, called also tJluka^ 
represent the same system for all practical purposes* They are 
in later times considered to differ only in a few points of minor 
importance So far as the sQtras are concerned the Nj^^sHfras 
lay particular stress on the cultivation of logic as an art, while 
the VaiS^iJhi sutras deal mostly with metaphysics and phj^sics. 
In addition to these six systems^ the Tantras had also philoso¬ 
phies of their own. which however may generally be looked upon 
largely as modifications of the S^mkhya and Vedinta systems^ 
though their own contributions are also notew'orthy* 

Some fundamental Points of Agreement. 

1 , Tk^ Kar^a Thi&fy. 

It is, however* remarkable that with the exception of the 
Cirvaka materialists all the other systems ^ce on some fonda- 
menial points of importance The systems of philosophy in India 
were not stirred up merely by the speculative demands of the 
human mind which has a natural indinatiofi for indulging in 
abstract thought, but by a deep craving after the realization of 
the religious purpose of life* It is surprising to note that the 
postulates, aims and conditions for such a realization were found 
to be identical in all the conflictiiig systemsL Whatever may be 
their difleifences of opinion in other cnatters, so far as the general 
postulates for the realization of the transcendent state,the 
bowm of life, were concerned, all the systems were practically tn 
tliorough agreement It may be worth while to note some of them 
at this stage: 

First, the theory of Karma and rebirth- All the Indian systems 
agree m beUeving that whatever action is done by an individual 
leaves behind it some sort of potency which has the power to 
ordain for him joy or sorrow in the future according as it is good 
or bad* When the fruits of the actions arc such that they cannot 
be enjoyed in the present life or in a human life;, the individual 
has to take another birth as a man or any other being in order to 
suffer them. 

The Vedk belief that the mantra.s uttered m the correct accen t 
at the saf^ihees with the proper observance of all dtualistlc 
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details^ exactly according to the directions without the slightest 
error even in the smallest trifle, had some thing like a magical 
virtue automatically to picsduce the desired object immediately 
or after a lapse of timCi was probably the earliest form of the 
Karma doctrine, 11 postulates a semi-conscious belief that certain, 
mystical actions tan produce at a distant time certain effects 
without the ordinary process of the instrumentality of visible 
agents of ordinary cause and effect When the ^orifice b per¬ 
formed, the action leaves such an unseen magical virtue, called 
the ^drsta (the unseen) or the ir/ff™?(newXthat by it the desir»j 
object will be achieved in a mysterious majiner^ for the 
opmindi of the apurva is unknown. There is also the notion 
prevalent in the Samhitas, as we have already noticed, that he 
who commits wicked deeds suffers in another world, whereas he 
who performs good deeds enjoys the highest material pleasures. 
These were probably asscjciat^ with the conception of jria, the 
inviolable order of things. Thus these arc probably the elements 
which built up the Karma theory which we find pretty well 
cstabibhed but not emphasized in the Upani^ds, where it b said 
that according to good or bad actions men will have good or bad 
births. 

To notice other relevant points in connection with the Karma 
doctrine as cstabibhed in the ^tika systems we find tltat it was 
believed that the unseen {adrs^) potency of the action generally 
required some time before it could be fit for giving the doer the 
merited pun ishment or enjoyment These would often accumulate 
and prepare the items of suffering and enjoyment for the doer in 
hb next life* Only the fruits of those actions which are extremely 
wicked or particuUdy good could be reaped in this life. The 
nature of the next birth of a man b determined by the naiune of 
pleasurable or painful experiences that have been made ready for 
him by his maturing actions of this life* [ f the experiences deter¬ 
mined for him by his action arc such that they are possible to be 
realisced in the life of a goat, the man will die and be bom as a 
goat. As there is no ultimate beginning in time of this world 
process, so there is no time at which any person first b<^n his 
aettons or experiences. Man has had an infinite number of past 
lives of the most varied nature, and the instincts of each kind of 
Life exbt dormant in the life of every individual, and thus when¬ 
ever he has any particular birth as this or that animal or man, 
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the special instijicts of that life (technicaJly called vdsand) come 
forth. In accordance ^ith these vasanfis the person, passes through 
the painful or pleasurable experiences as determined for him by 
his action. The length of life is also determined by the number 
and duration of cKperiences as preordained by the fructifying 
actions of his past life. When once certain actions become fit for 
giving certain experiences, these cannot be avoided, but those 
actions which have not matured are uprooted once for all if the 
person attains true knowledge as advocated by philosophy. But 
tiven such an emancipated {f/tuk/a) person has to pass through 
the pleasurable or painful experiences ordained for him by the 
actions Just ripened for g^iving their fruits* There are four kinds 
of actions, white or virtuous black or wicked 

white-black or partly virtuous and partly vicious ^ 

most of our actions are, neither black nor white 
i,c* those acts of sdf-renunciation or meditation which are not 
associated w'itli any desires lor the fruit* It is only w^hen a person 
can so restrain himself as to perform only tlie last kind of action 
that he ceases to accumulate any new karma for giving fresh fruits. 
He has thus only to enjoy the fruits of his previous karmas w hich 
have ripened for giving fruits. If in the meantime he attains true 
knowledge, all his past accumulated actions become destroyed 
and as his acts are only of the a^uklSkrsna type no fresh karma 
for ripening is accumulated^ and thus he becomes divested of all 
karma after enjoying the fruits of the ripened karmas alone. 

The Jains think that through the actions of body, speech 
and mind a kind of subtle matter technically called karma is pro¬ 
duced, The passions of a man act like a viscous substance that 
attracts this karma matter, which thus pours into the soul and 
sticks to it The karma matter thus accumulated round the soul 
during the infinite number of past lives is technically called 
malarira,which encircles the soul as it pass<^ on from birth to birth. 
This karma matter sticking to the soul gradually ripens and ex¬ 
hausts itself in ordaining the suffemnee of pnins or the enjoyment 
of pleasures for the individual* While some karma matter is being 
expended in this way, other karma matters are accumulating by 
his activities, and thus keep him in a continuous process of 
suffering and enjoyment* The karma matter thus accumulated 
in the soul produces a kind of coloration called such as 

white, black, etc,, which marks the character of the soul. The 
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idea, af the ^kla and k|^a karmas of the Y system was pn> 
bably suggested by the Jaina view. But when a man is free from 
passions^ and acts in strict compliance with the rules of conduct, 
his actions produce karma which lasts but for a moment and is 
then annihilated^ Every karma that the sage has previDusIy 
earned has its predestined limits within which it must take effect 
and be purg^ awayp But ivhen by contemplation and the strict 
adherence to the five great vows^ no new karma is generated, and 
when all the karmas are exhausted the worldly existence of the 
person rapidly draws towards its end- Thus in the last stage of 
contemplation, all karma being annihilated, and all activities 
having ceased, the soul leaves the body and goes up to the top 
of the universe, where the liberated souls stay for ever. 

Buddhism also contributes some new traits to the karma 
theor>' which however being intimately connected with their 
metaphysics will be treated later on^ 

2 . The Do£iHn€ MukiL 

Not only do the Indian systems agree as to the cause of the 
inequalities in the share of sufferings and enjoyments in the case 
of different persons^ and the manner in which the cycle of births 
and rebirths has been kept going from beginningless time, on the 
basis of the mysterious connection of one's actions with the 
happenings of the world, but they also agree in believing that 
this beginningless chain of karma and its fruits, of births and re¬ 
births, this mnning on from begJnningless time ha$ somewhere 
its end. This end was not to be attained at some distant time or 
In some distant kingdom, but was to be sought within us. Karma 
leads us to this endless cycle, and if we could divest oureelves of 
all such emotions, ideas or desires as lead us to action we should 
find within us the actionless sslf which neither suffers nor enjoys, 
neither works nor undergoes rebirth. When the Indians, wearied 
by the endless bustleand turmoil of worldly events, sought for and 
believed that somewhere a peaceful goal could be found, they 
generally hit upon the self of man. The belief that the soul’could 
be realized in some stage as being permanently divested of all 
action, feelings or ideas, led logically to the conclusion that the 
connection of the soul with these worldly elements was extraneous, 
artificial or even illusory* I n its true nature the soul is untouched 
by the impurities of our ordinary life, and it is through ignorance 
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and passicm as inherited from the cycle of kartna from beginning- 
less time that we connect it with these. The realisation of this 
transcendent state is the goal and final achievement of this endless 
cj^cle of births and rebirths through karma. The Buddhists did 
not admit the existence of $0u\, but recognized that the final 
realization of the process of karma is to be found in the ultimate 
dissolution called Nirvana, the nature of which we shall discuss 
later on. 

3 . Tfu Doctritu 5W. 

All the Indian systems except Buddhism admit the existence 
of a permanent entity variously called atmanj puru^ or jfva. 
As to the exact natum of this soul there are indeed diver¬ 
gences of view. Thus while the Nj^ya calls it absolutely 
qualityless and characterless, indeterminate unconscious entity, 
SSmkhya describes it as being of the nature of pure conscious¬ 
ness, the Vedanta says that it is that fundamental point of unity 
implied in pure conseiousncK {di\ pure bliss {^nda), and pure 
being (ju/). But all agree in holding that it is pure and unsullied 
in its nature and that all impuntjes of action or passion do not 
form a real part of it The $ummum bonum of life Is attained 
when all impurici^ are removed and the pure nature of the self 
is thoroughly and pemianently apprehended and all otlier ex¬ 
traneous connections with it are ab^iutely dissociated. 

The Pessimistic Attitude towards the World and the 
Optimistic Faith in the end. 

Though the bdief that the world is full of sorrow has not been 
equally prominently emphasized in all systems, yet it may be 
considered as being shared by all of them. It finds its strongest 
utterance in Samkhya, Yoga, and Buddhism. This interminable 
chain of pleasuiuble and painful experiences was looked upon as 
nearing no peaceful end but embroiling and entangling us in the 
meshes of karma, rebirth, and sorrow. What appear as pleasuira 
arc but a mere appearance for the attempt to keep them steady is 
painful, there is pain when wc lose the pleasures or when we are 
anxious to have them. When the pleasures are so much asso¬ 
ciated with pains they are but pains themselves. We arc but duped 
when ¥i*c seek pleasures, for th^ arc sure to lead us to pain. All 
our experiences are essentially fiorrowful and ultimately sorrow- 
begetting* Sorrow is the ultimate truth of this process of the 
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world. That which to an ordinary person seems ptcasurabte 
a,ppear& to ^ wise or to a yogin who a clever vision as 

painful The greater the knowledge the higher h the seositirertess 
to sorrow and dissatisfaction vidth world e?cperienccs. The yogin 
is like the pupil of the eye to which even the smallest grain of dis- 
turhance ts unbearable^ This sorrow of worldly experiences cannot 
be removed by bringing in remedies for each sorrow as it comes, 
for the moment it is remedied another sorrow comes in. It cannot 
al^ be avoided by mere inaction or suicide, for we are continually 
being forced to action by our nature, and suicide will hut lead to 
another life of sorrow and rebirth* The only way to get rid of 
it is by the culmination of moral greatness and true knowledge 
which uproot sorrow once for all It is our ignorance that the self 
IS intimately connected with the experiences of life or its pleasures, 
that leads us to action und arouses passion in us for the enjoy¬ 
ment of pleasures aiid other emotions and activities. Through 
the highest moral ele^^ation a man may attain absolute dispassion 
towards world-experiences and retire in body, mind, and speech 
from all worldly concerns. When the mind is so purihed, the self 
shines in its true light, and its true nature is rightly conceivetL 
When this is once done the self can never again be associated 
with passion or ignorance. It becomes at this stage ultimately 
dissociated from affa which contains within it the root of all 
emotions, ideas, and actions. Thus emancipated the self for ever 
conquers all sorrow^ It is important, however^ to note in this 
Connection that emancipation is not based on a general aversion 
to mtercQurse with the world or on such feelings as a disappomted 
person may have, but on the appreciation of the state of mukti 
as the iuprcmeiy blessed one. The details of the pessimistic 
creed of each system have dc\^loped from the logical necessity 
peculiar to each system. There was never the slightest tendency 
to shirk the duties of this life, but to rise above them through 
right performance and light understanding. It is only when a 
man rises to the highest pitmacte of moral glory that he ts fit for 
aspiring to that realisation of selfhood tn comparison with which 
all worldly thinss or even the joys of Heaven would not only 
shnnk mto tnsigmficajioev but appear in their true character as 
sorrowful and loathsome. It k when hJs mind has thus turned from 
all ordinary joys that he can strive towards his ideal of salvation* 
In fact it seems to me that a sincere religious craving after some 
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ideal bles^ness and quiet of self-realization Is indeed the funda> 
mental fact from which not only her philosophy but many of the 
complex phenomena of the civilization of India can be logically 
deduced. The sorrow around us has no fear for us if we remember 
that we ate naturally sorrowless and blessed in oursdves. The 
pessimistic view loses all terror as it closes in absolute optimistic 
confidence in one’s own self and the ultimate destiny and goal of 
emancipation. 

Unity in Indian Sadbana (philosophical, religious 
and ethical endeavoura)^ 

As might be expected the Indian systems are all agreed upon 
the general principles of ethical conduct which must be folio wed 
for the attainment of salvation. That all passions are to be con¬ 
trolled, no injury to life in any form should be done, and that all 
desire for pleasures should be checked, are principles which are 
almost universally acknowledged. l^Tien a man attains a very 
high degree of moral greatness he has to strei^hen and prepare 
his mind for further purifying and steadying it for the attainment 
of his ideal; and most of the Indian sj-stems are unanimous with 
n^rd to the means to be employed for the purpose. There are 
indeed divergences in certain details or technical names, but the 
means to be adopted for purification are almost everywhere essen¬ 
tially the same aa those advocated by the Yoga system. It is only 
in later times that devotion {dhakti) is seen to occupy a more 
prominent place specially in VaLsnava schools of thought Thus 
it was that though there were many differences among the various 
systems, yet their goal of life, their attitude towards the world and 
the means for the attainment of the goal {sddkana) being funda¬ 
mentally the same, there was a unique uni ty in the practical sadhana 
of almost all the Indian systems. The religious craving has been 
universal in India and this uniformity of s&dhana has therefore 
secured for India a unity in all her aspirations and strivings. 


CHAPTER V 

BUDDHIST PHILOSOPHY 


Makv scholars are of opinion that the SSmkhya and the Yoga 
represent the earliest systematic speculations of India. It is also 
suggested that Buddhism drew much of its inspiration fiom them. 
It may be that there is some truth in such a view, but the 
systematic Samkhya and Yoga treatises as we have them had 
decidedly been written after Buddhism. Moreover it is n'cll-knowti 
to every student of Hindu philosophy that a conflict with the 
Buddhists has largely stimulated philosophic enquiry in most of 
the systems of Hindu thought. A knowledge of Buddhism is 
therefore indispensable for a right understanding of the different 
systems in their mutual relation and opposition to Buddhism. It 
seems desirable therefore that I should begin with Buddhism 
first 


The State of Philosophy in India before the Buddha. 

It is indeed difScuIt to give a short sketch of the different 
philosophical speculations that were prevalent in India before 
Buddhism. The doctrines of the UpanL^ds are well known, and 
these have already been briefly described. But these were not the 
only ones. Even in the Upanisads we find references to diverse 
atheistical creeds’. We And there that the origin of the world 
and its processes were sometimes discussed, and some thought 
that "lime'* was the ultimate cause of alJ. others that all i hes e 
had sprung forth by their own nature (svaAkthfa), others that 
everything had come forth in accordance wdth an inexorable 
destiny or a fortuitous concourse of accidental happenings, or 
through matter combinations in general. References to diverse 
kinds of heresies are found in Buddhist literature also, but no 
detailed accounts of these views are knoivn. Of the Upanisad 
t>'pe of materialists the two schools of Cirvakas (Dhurtta and 
Suaksita) are referred to in later literature, though the time in 
which these flourished cannot rightly be discovered But it seems 
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probable however that the Elusion to the materialists contained 
in the Upanisads refers to these or to similar schools. The 
C^'iJiCas did not believe in the authority of the Vedas or any 
other holy scripture. According to them there was no soul. Life 
and consciDiisness were the products of the combination of cnatter, 
just as red colour was the result of mixing up white with 
yellow or as the power of intoxication was generated in molasses 
There is no after-life, and no reward of aetjonsp as 
there is neither virtue nor vice. Life is only for enjoyment So 
long as it lasts it is needless to think of anything else, as every¬ 
thing will end with death, for when at death the body is burnt 
to ashes there cannot be any rebirth. They do not believe in 
the validity of inference. Nothing is trustworthy but what can 
be directly perceived, for it is impossible to determine that the 
distribution of the middle term has not depended upon 

some extraneous conditiotv fbe absence of which might destroy 
the validity of any particuiar piece of inference^ If in any case 
any inference comes to be true, it is only an accidental fact and 
there is no certitude about it They were called Carv^ka because 
tliey would only eat but would not accept any other religious or 
moral responsibility* The word comes from mrv to cat The 
Dhurtta Cfirvikas held that there was nothing but the four 
elements of earthy water, air and fire, and that the body was but the 
result of atomic coiubinatbii. There was no self or soul, no 
virtue or vice* The Su^iksita CSrvakas held that there was 
a soul apart from the body but that it also was desti^yed with 
the destruction of the body. The original work of the CSrvikas 
was vmtttn in sHtras probably by Brhaspati, Jayanta and Gunar- 
atna quote two sOtras from it Short accounts of this school may be 
found in Jayanta's Msdhava^s 

graha and Gunaratna^s 7 ^arkarakasy£i^pikd^ MaMbMmia gives 
an account of a man called Cfirvaka meeting Yudhisthlra. 

Side by side with the doctrine of the CSrvaka materiaibts we 
are reminded of the AjTvakas of which MakkhaU Gosalat probably 
a renegade disciple of the Jain saint Mahavlra and a coiitcmporafy 
of Buddha and Mah^vlra, was the leader. This was a thorough* 
going determinUm denying the free will of man and his moral 
responsibility for any scxalled good or eviL The essence of 
Makkhali's system is this, that "there is no cause, either proximate 
or remote, for the depravity of beings or for their purity. They 
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become so without any cause Nothing dtpends dthcr on one's 
own efTorts or on the efforts of others, in short nothing depends 
on any human effort, for there is no such thing as power or encigy, 
or human excrtsotu The varying conditions at any time are due 
to fate, to their environment and their own nature’" 

Another sophistical school led by Ajita Kesakambali taught 
that there was no fruit or result of good or evil deeds; there is no 
other world, nor was this one real; nor had parents nor any 
former lives any efficacy with respect to this lift Nothing that 
we can do prevents any of us alike from being wholly brought to 
an end at death*. 

There were thus at least three currents of thought; firstly the 
sacrificial Karma by the force of the magical rites of which any 
person could attain an3rthing he desired i secondly the Upanlsad 
teaching that the Brahman, the self, is the ultimate reality and 
being, and all else but name and form which pass away but do 
not abide. That which permanently abides without change b the 
real and true, and this is self Thirdly the nihilistic conceptions 
that there Is no Jaw, no abiding reality, that everything comes 
into being hy a fortuitous concourse of circumstances or by some 
unknown fate. In each of these schools, philosophy had probably 
come to a deadlock. There were the V'oga practices prevalent in 
the CDuntiy’ and these were accepted partly on the strength of 
traditional custom among certain sections, and partly by virtue 
of the great spiritual, intellectual and physical pow'er which they 
gave to those who performed them. But these had no rational 
basis behind them on which they could lean for support. These 
were probably then just tending towards being affiliated to the 
nebulous S 3 mkhya doctrines which had grown up among certain 
sections. It was at this juncture that we find Buddha erecting 
a new* superstructure of thought on altogether original lines which 
thenceforth opened up a new avenue of philosophy for all posterity 
to come. If the Being of the Upani^ds, the superlatively motion¬ 
less, was the only real, how could it offer scope for further new 
speculations, as it had already discarded all other matters of 
interest ? If everything was due to a reasonless fortuitous con¬ 
course of circumstances, reason could not proceed further in the 
direction to create any philosophy of the unreasoa The m^ical 
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force of the hocus-pocus of sorceiy or sacrifice had but little that 
was inviting for phitqscjphy to proceed on. If we thus take into 
account the state of Indian philosophic culture before Buddha, 
we shall be better able to understand the value of the Buddhistic 
contribution to philosophy. 

Buddha: his Life. 

Gautama the Buddha was bom in or about the year 560 B.C+ 
in the Lumbini Grove near the ancient town of Xapilavastu in 
the now dense terai region of Nepal His father was Suddhodana, 
a prince of the 5 £kya clan, and hb mother Queen Mahamiyt. 
According to the legends it was foretold of him that he would 
enter upon tlie ascetic life when he should see A decrepit old 
man, a diseased man, a dead man, and a monk;' Hh father tried 
his best to keep him away from these by marrying Mm and 
surrounding him with luxuries. But on successive occasions, 
issuing from the palace, he was confronted by those four 
things, which filled him with amazement and distress, and 
realizing the impermanence of all earthly things det^mined to 
foT5iake his home and try if he could to discover some means to 
immortality to remove the sufferings of men. He made his “Great 
Renunciation when he was twenty-nine years old* He travelled 
on foot to Rajagrha (Rajgir) and thence to Uruvcla^ where in 
company with other five ascetics he entered upon a course of 
extreme self-di^ipline; carrying his austerities to such a length 
that his body became utterly emaciated and he fell down sense¬ 
less and was bdieved to be dead. After six years of this great 
struggle he was convinced that the truth was not to be won by 
the way of extreme asceticism, and resuming an ordinary course 
of life at last attained absolute and supreme enlightenment There¬ 
after the Buddha spent a life prelonged over forty-five years in 
travelling from place to place and preaching the doctrine to 
all who would listen. At the age of over eighty year^ Buddha 
realized that the time drew near for him to die He then entered 
into Dhyana and passing through its successive stages attained 
Il^rvana^ The vast developments which the system of this great 
teacher underwent in the succeeding centuries in India and in 
other countries have not been thoroughly studied, and it will 
probably take yet many years more before even the materials for 
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such a study cait lx collected. But fratn what we now possess 
it is proved incontestably that it is one of the mo^ wonderful and 
subtle productions of human wisdom. It is impossible to over- 
estimate the debt that the philosophy, culture and civjli:!(ation 
of India owe to it in all her developments for many succeeding 
centuries. 

Early Buddhist Literature. 

The Budd histPiliScriptures contai n three d i fferent collections; 
the Sutta (relating to the doctrines), the Vinaya (relating to the 
discipline of the monks) and the Abhidhamma(relating generally 
to the same subjects as the suttas but dealing with them in a 
scholastic and technical mannerjt Scholars of Buddhistic rc I igious 
history of modem times have failed as yet to fix any definite 
for the collection or composition of the differcat parts of the 
aforesaid canonical literature of the Buddhists. The suttas were 
however composed before the Abhidhamma and it is very 
probable that almost the whole of the canonical works were 
completed before 241 B.c, the date of the third council during 
the reign of King Asoka. The suttas mainly deal with the doctrine 
(Dhamma) of the Buddhistic faith whereas the Vinaya deals 
only with the regulations concerning the discipline of the monks. 
The subject of the Abhidhamma is mostly the same as that 
of the suttas, namely, the interpretation of the Dhamma. 
Buddhagho^ in his introduction to AtthosaiiHl.XhK. commentary 
on the Dkammasangam, says that the Abhidhamma is so called 
{abki and dkamma) because it describes the same Dhammas as are 
related in the suttas in a more intensified {.dkamimtirskh) and 
specialized {dhammavistsatthma) manner. The Abhidhammas 
do not give any new doctrines that are not in the suttas, but 
^ey deal somewhat elaborately with those tliat are already found 
in the suttas. Buddhagho^ in distinguishing the special features 
of the suttas from the Abhidhammas says that the acquirement 
of the formcT leads one to attain meditation {samsdhi) whereas 
the latter leads one to attain wisdom {paMasampadam) The force 
of this statement probably lies in this, that the dialogues of the 
suttas leave a chastening effect on the mind, the like of which is 
not to be found in die Abhidhammas, which busy themselves in 
enumerating the Buddhistic doctrines and defining them in a 
technical manner, which is more fitted to produce a reasoned 
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insight into the doctrines than directly to generate a craving 
for following the path of meditation for the extinction of aoitow. 
The Abhidhamitia known as the KaCkt^faU/iu differs from the 
other Abhidhammas in this, that it attempts to reduce the views 
of the heterodox schools to ab^mtiityi The discussions proceed 
m the form of questions and answers^ and the answers of the 
opponents are often shown to be based on contradictory 
assumptions. 

The suttas contain five groups of col lections called the Nikityas. 
These are (l) DSgka //iMjra, called so on account of the length 
of the suttas contained in it; (2) Alq^Aima (cniddlitig 

NikayaX caJled so on account of the middling extent of the 
suttas contained in it; (3) NiAdjta (Nika)^ relating 

to special meetings), called samyutta on account of tbdr being 
delivered owing to the meetings of special persons which 

we^e the occasions for tJiem \ {4} A ngid/Mra so calJed be¬ 

cause in each succeeding book of this work the topics of discussion 
increase by one^ (;) /CAiddd&ia containing 

DAatMmtJfiada^ Uddfia, lih^i/aAa, Sitlia VhmHa- 

vaff/jii, TA^ragaiAdf TA^rFgdiAd^ JdfaAa^ Niddeja, 

PatisafnfiAiddm^gga, Apaddw, SuddAovantja, Cafydpifa&i. 

The Abhidhammas are PafiAdna, DA^mm4tsangarii\ DAdfu- 
katAd^ Puggal&padfiaHi^ Vibkfinga^ Yumaka and KatkSi^ithu, 
There exists also a large commentary litenture on diverse parts 
of the above works known as atthakathi. The work known as 
(questions of King MiEinda), of uncertain datc^ is 
of considerable philosophical valuer 

The doctrines and views incorporated in the above literature 
is generally now known as Sthaviravada or Theravsda. On the 
origin of the name TheravAda (the doctrine of the eJdere) Dipa- 
vam^a says that since the Theras {elders) met (at the first council) 
and collected the doctrines it was known as the Thera Vada* It 
does not appear that Buddhism as it appears In this Pali litera¬ 
ture developed much since the time of Buddhagho^ (400 A.D.X the 
writer of VisuddAimagga (a compendium of iheravada doctrines) 
and the commentator of DfgA^nikdja^ DhaiHiwsangoj^i^ etc. 

Hindu philosophy in later rimes seems to have been infiuenced 
by the later offshoots of the different schoob of Buddhbm^ but 
it does not appear that Fill Buddhism had any share in it 1 
* S« Biidilhigbo^'i p. * OldmiJbefg^i Byfai'OMLmt. |il 
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have not been able to discover any old Hindu writer who could 
be considered as being acquaiTited with PilL 

The Doctrine of Causal Connection of early Buddhism ^ 

The word Dhamma in the Buddhist scriptures is used generally 
in four senses: (i) Scriptunil texts, (2) quality (3) cause 

{kiiu) and {4) unsubstantial and soulless {nhsmUa mjjiva^\ Of 
these it is the last meaning which is particularly important from 
the point of view of Buddhist philosophy. The early Buddhist 
philosophy did not accept any fixed entity as determining all 
reality; the only things with it were the unsubstantial pheno- 
mcjia and these ware called dhammas. The question arises that 
if there is no sub-^tance or reality how are we to account for the 
phenomena? But the phenomena are happening and passing 
away and the main point of interest with the Buddha was to find 
out "What being what ebe "What happening what else 
happens"^ and '* What not being wh^t else is not" The pheno¬ 
mena arc happening in a series and we see that there being 
certain phenomena there become some others; by the happening 
of some events others also arc produced. This is called 
^£ 7 ^A//dependent origination. But it is difficult to understand 
what is the exact nature of this dependence. The question as 
NiMjra (it 5) has it w^ith which the Buddha started 
before attaining Buddhahood was this; in what miserable condition 
are the people I they are borop they decay, they diCp pass away 
and are bom again ; and they do not know the path of ^ape 
from this decay, death and misery. 

How to know the way to escape from this misery of decay 
and death. Then it occurred to him what being there, arc decay 
and deaths depending on what do they come? As he thought 
deeply into the root of the matter, it occurred to him that deca3' 
and death can only occur when there is birth (jdfi), so they depend 

* Thfpc m iorae opitllom u tft wiisihcr oik coeld uke the doctrine 

of the twelve ]mki PILIKS M W« find ll in the at il^ 

Buddhut view, u SmijiYVAta. dna mt rap™rajt Sfee oWest pul d* the mttl*, Srtt 
Ihil rfoerrine of ihc twelve betuae m m riiiid;imenEAl Beddtthl duariB* 

■nd MA it |^v» 01M iiAri in phlhidAphy I hi^v e n«t thought it lit lo enter into asnjec^ 
linnlfUsTu^odsMlOtheEUlienfEHTn. Dr E-J. Thornes drew my utiemioti to iMl fhet. 

* p. There bw b1«o other fteiues m which the W«d it B«d. At 
where it memni reliciknil Eetchiiig. ThcZdji^rJwiiJ™ d waibe^ Dhejmen* 

Dhennmiu ere those which are ■ssodAled 4i illri^ 
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ofi birth. What being there* 13 there birth, on what does birth 
depend ? Then it occurred to hifu that birth could only be if 
there were previous existence ibkAi*ay^ But on what does this 
existence depend* or what being there is there bfuwtL Then it 
occurred to him that there could not be existence unless there 
were holding But on what did npadana depend? 

It occurred to him that it ivas desire on which upidana 

depended. There can be up^dina if there is de5ire{^^*HAir)V But 
what being there, can there be desire? To this question it 
occurred to him that there must be feeling {vtdan^ in order that 
there may be desire. But on what does vedana depend, or rather 
what must be thercp that there may be feeling (wiAiffo)? To this 
it occurred to him that there must be a sense-contact {pftassa) 
in order that there may be foelingV If there should be no sense- 
contact there wwld be no feeling. But on what does sense- 
contact depend ? It occurred to him that as there are six sense- 
contacts* there arc the six fields of contact But on 

what do the six ayatanas depend ? It occurred to him that 
there must be the mind and body order that there 

may be the six fields of contact"; but on what does namarupa 
depend ? It occurred to him that without consciousness {pi^^dna) 
there could be no nlmarupa*. But what being there would there 

^ Tha fvwd b4iivib ii i|ltl^rplretcd by Candi^lcUltl us hu p. 565 

(La Viit£c edition) ai the dcnl vbkh bmaghE abcot rebirth 

jitnatam 

* p. Canctraklittii ni KpliiniRif apidimm 

that whaEcver a mail <leur« be heTilit to Uk ruleriali nE^cdsory fm 

flltainiug it {jra/ra eaifuifi latrfnmta^rfi ivstufte M/niddmimttfid- 

daftf /tf/TEf tfrfU, p- 5 ^ 5 , 

^ Can4rflkhrtid deweribea tnf^ ^ dnhkFaMdi-JkiMaHds^JtlkjatiaSihtaSikiiaildilii^^ 

yari/iiirtrfjvjpr jnJ iMwfi mt)f^mafarity‘dga /rdri^amd —the doirE 

ttiAi ibere not ever be uaj jepvadim fpoin tbo^ plcanues, which aie iteu to 

M. jj6g, 

*■ Wc mid Alio of phusiy^atina emJ pfaasuka^D. Aft, Af* ll. i£Ei IIIp tSOi CtC. Caq^ 
droldrtd tKil /ad^irS/aioHathtSraiA /mftirfffliiJir 

ttmMdiniinipi^ra/yajftim fa^fv^aiMiKUiy>a£t, fo^AjtalcAjtaiMU^Ajnk fftttparfaAHjtdA 

■ Ayolaoa tncuui the tie senied together trilb theit objecll^ Ayoiana liwnUy i* 

*' Field of opemtimr-'" SaliyatBzu m^oi six squcs u m fkidi oT opemioii. Cu^ira- 
ktnti hu dySfanaAaSfstiJ^k 

* 1 have fc^owHi the truiiiaticiii of Aiiog id ocddeting ii&manipB aamtnd.aDd bod)r* 

p. . Thli tceiiii to die to be fftirly eoeredi^ TbelbiiiriluukdbasiHJc^lHl 
nimm in c4ch biilh+ ^oEetbef with rapa {ffiftltef) gifie u* (miftd 

and body) which bcinp dmlopeil reiMler the acliTitka thnxtieh the ibf letue^gAtcf 
potiiblEHOtblUtliefemajfbcknQwledeer cr.jlf. GtiliiildifAwia, liic fximnicii^ 
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be vififlana* Here it occurred to him that in order that there 
might be viAft^na there must be the conrormaiions {sankMrai)\ 
But what being there are there the sahkhfiras? Here it occurred 
to him that the saUkharas can only be if there is ignorance 
If avijja could be stopped then the sankhlras will be 
stopped, and if the aahkh^ras could be stopped vihAIna could be 
stopped and so on ", 

!t b indeed difficult to be definite as to what the Buddha 
actually wished to mean by this cyde of dependence of existence 
sometimes called Bhavacakra (wheel of existence). Decay and 
death {Jaramaran^ could not have happened, if there was no 
birth". This seems to be clear. But at this point the difficulty 
begins. We must remember that the theory of rebirth was 

on bhifyo. pn the jiL IK 19), Adincmat inttt|!retACi4ii of 

Nimmipo whkh may protnUy fEfu IP th« VljHlaAr&dA view lhou|;h wn have do mam 
aE Jiind lo iEf He attya—Tq think iht momenlAiy b the pcfmaqcnt it Avidyi f 
from coroe the ftOqilkiiaj of attAchnicntp anti|B]ihy oc and InfatUaEicq; ffoni 

ihere ihe hist tijAana or thought of the foctoi is prodneed; from that And 

ihc four dcmcDlf (which urn ohjeofcl of name and axe hoscc cdlod nirna} aic produeeii, 
And rrocn those me produced ibe white mid htaek^ smnm mul blood 
Both Vm^pnii mid AmaladmidiL agree wilh GavindiU»ii 4 A in holding ibal nim 
sigmSm khe seracn and iht ovum whfle tu|h tncaUii the Vuible phynjcnl body built qoi 
of them. VijfldAa entered the womb ami on ajccminl of it nmnmupa were ptodaced 
through the iscKuliqq of previOUt kajtna* S« S^^niaJtal^amj pp. On 

the doctrfdrc nf the entrmice of viJfliBa Inio she womb oompme If. ^3. 

^ It is diHieult to Hiy wbai b the exact swe of the word here- The Buddha wms 
oat of the first frw emlleft IhiiLkm to mtiodoce proper phllooophba! icnni and pluaseo- 
logy wilh a diidu^ phdoscppbkal ineihod ami he had oflni lo luc ibe mhic word in 
EHOte Off lem difleietlt iOact* Some of the pbikdOpMoal temis at lemt me thmvJbfe 
Fftiher ekatic whew cotnpnrcd with the terns of precise and defin jtemeaning which we find 
tn Imer Samkrlt thou^L Thus in .1 M III. p. &y, H^Ais^AarimirV* 

MfikhiTm means that whioh Eyntfaesise* the Comp] exea^ In the CcwTJlffM^'niw il Is Iraito- 
laled as wlll| adHUK Mr Aoi^ ihinki that it means the tame m kaima^ ti is tj^ 
in a difiemit sense ftom whal we find in the word wakhira khumlha (vii, mcniid 
iwes). Wc get a M of ^r mcnul stJitn fonnii^ laikhAla Uiandha in DAamma 
iSp and aiKrther dlHSjreat itl oT ^o mental italci in p, 6, 

Id addlticm to bh«e forty ii alsq cotmts thinm 

Camiraklftti iniapreii it AS ffleaniDg atlachinent, antipathy and 
m^iulJon. p. jfij, OoTiiidljiAadaF the comiHcillAlOt ob ^afikuTa^i IfT^Ama-iiiin (| t, il 
jp), also iftECfffltu Ehe word in connKtiofi with the doctrme of m 

Attachment. mLlipaUiy and mbEualtnn. 

" Sam^f3*iia N'iJtd/a, II . 7 ^^ 

* J»i UIJ bring U1 bfai <grirf). pmdcvrwA duhLbs (uifler- 

ing), dMwinatiAsya (ruling of ttrEtdi«lnen uid miwntfalcnesa) uni upi^ (reeling ef 
exirencdettltutiMiJ »l (Ik pcoepeet of one'* de«th or the of other <le»r onc^^ 
there mnlce op uid uc the reudn of Jlti (lutthj. Af. y, (B. T. S. p. eo 8 ) 

s«Bk«« in hit bUnirn eonniod all ihe tomi fnno jori , tepomtely. The whole terien 
■1 (o he tihai at icpmcnting (he eniirEi7 of diLhUitt.it. 
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enunciated tn the U|>ani^ds. The Brhadaranyaka says that just 
as an insect going to the end of a leaf of grass by a new effort 
collects itself in another so does the soul coming to the end of 
this life collect itself in another. This life thus presupposes 
another existence. So far as 1 remember there has seldom been 
before or after Buddha any serious attempt to prove or disprove 
the doctrine of rebirth’. All schools of philosophy except the 
Carvakas believed in it and so little is known Co us of the Csr- 
vaka sutras that it b dtiiicult to say what they did to refute this 
doctrine The Buddha also accepts It as a fact and does not 
criticize it This life therefore comes only as one which had an 
infinite number of lives before, and which except in the case of 
a few emancipated one would have an infinite number of them 
in the future. It was strongly believed by all people^ and the 
Buddha also, when he came to think to what our present birth 
might be due, had to fall back upon another existence {pfueutiy. 
If bhava means karma which brings rebirth as Candrakirtti takes 
it to mean, then it would mean that the present birth could only 
take place on account of the works of a previous existence which 
determined it Here also we are reminded of the Upanisad note 
as a man docs so will he be bom " ( Yai kanno kurutt tadabki- 
sampadyaU, Bfh. IV. iv. 5). Candrakirtti’s interpretation of “bhava" 
as Karma {pknarbhavojamkam kortaa) seems to me to suit 
better than ■‘existence,” The word was probably used rather 
loosely for k<imm<^hava. The word bhava is not found in the 
earlier Upanisads and was used in the FSli scriptures for the 
first time as a philosophical term. But on what does this 
bhava depend 7 There could not have been a previous existence 
if people had not betaken themselves to things or works they 
desired. This betaking oneself to actions or things in accord¬ 
ance with desire is called upadana. In the Upani^ds we read, 
** whatever one betakes himself to, so does he work” ( Yatkratur^ 
bhavati tatkartttnta kurute, Brh. IV, iv. 5). As this betaking to 
the thing depends upon desire {irp^\ it ts said that in order 
that there may be up&d&na there must be tanhi. In the Upani- 
^ds also we read “Whatever one desires so does he betake 
himself to" (ta yatkdkdmo bhavati tatkraturbhaOiati). Neither 
the word upidtna nor trsnS (the Sanskrit word corresponding 

* TTk uttcmpls to pioTc (h« dMlriM sf rtbtnl) m the Hiiwiii p h il mio i Jii eil wmki 
sDch u the etc., are lUgtii mJ laadeiiiuile. 
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tptanha} is found in the earlier Upanisads, but the Ideas contained 
in them are similar to the words *'kratu" and **kama'' Desire 
{tonka) Is then said to depend on feeling or sense-contact 
Sense-contact presupposes the six senses as fields of operation'. 
These six senses or operating fields would again presuppose the 
whole psychosis of the man (the body and the mind together) 
called nSmarupa. We are familiar with this word in the Upani- 
-sads but there it is used in the sense of determinate forms and 
names a^^ distinguLshed from the indeterminate indefinable 
realityV Buddhaghosa in the Visuddhunogga says that by 
*' Name “ are meant the three groups beginning with sensation 
(j.c. sensation, perception and the predisposition) \ by " Korm ” 
the four elements and form dcfivative from the four elements*. 
He further says that name by itself can produce physical changes, 
such as eating, drinking, making movements or the like. So form 
also cannot produce any of those changes by itself. But like 
the cripple and the blind they mutually help one another and 
eflfectuatc the changes*. But there exists no heap or collection 
of materia] for the production of Name and Form \ “ but just a.s 
when a lute is played upon, there is no previous store of sound j 
and when the sound comes into existence it docs not come from 
any such store; and when it ceases, it does not go to any of the 
cardinal or intermediate points of the compass ;,,.in exactly the 
same way all the elements of being both those with form and 
those vrithout, come into existence after having previously been 
imn-existent and having come into existence pass away*.*’ Nima- 
rupa taken in this sense will not mean the whole of mind and 
body, but only the sense functions and the body which are found 
to operate in the six doors of sense {sali^aiattd). If we take 
namardpa in this sense, we can see that it may be said to depend 
upon the vifthana (consaousness). Consciousness has been com¬ 
pared in the Afitinda Pakha with a watchman at the middle of 


* WftiTCT^i i< Tmittiadam, p. 

* Pr Ch- JIVSI, 

* pp, Ch. ivrr. 
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the crDs$-n>ad3 beholding all that come from any direction^ Bud- 
dhagho^ in the A f/kasa/irtl also says that consciousness means 
that which thmks its object If we are to dehne its characteristics 
we must say that it knows goes in advance 

g^ama)^ connects and stands on namarupa (fmmarMfia-- 

fiadaftAaffaffi), When the consdousness gets a door, at a place 
the objects of sense are dboemed {drammana-viAAdvafi^ifAdii/} 
and it goes first as the precursor. When a visual object is seen 
by the eye it is known only by the consciousness, and when the 
dhammas are made the objects of (mind) mano, it is known only 
by the consciousness*, Buddhaghosa also refers here to the passage 
in the Mdhida PaAha we have just referred ta He further goes 
on to say that when states of consciousness rise one after another, 
they leave no gap between the previous state and the later and 
consciousness therefore appears as connected. When there are the 
aggregates of the five khandhas it is lost; but there are the four 
aggregates as nSmarupa, it stands on nama and therefore it is 
said that it stands on n^marupa- He further asks. Is this con¬ 
sciousness the same as the previous consciousness or diiferent 
from it? He answers that it Is the same: just so, the sun shows 
itself with ail its colours, etc, but he is not different from those 
in truth ; and It is said that just when the sun ftses, its collected 
heat and yellow colour also rise then, but it does not mean that 
the sun b different from these. So the citta or consciousness 
takes the phenomena of contact^ etc., and cognizes them. So 
though it b the same as they arc yet tn a sense it is different 
from them*. 

To go back to the chain of twelve causes^ we find that jSti 
(birth) is the cause of decay and dtsth.Jarmnarana^ etc. Jati is 
the appearance of the body or the totality of the five ska^dhas^ 
Coming to bhava which determines jati^ 1 cannot think of any 
better rational explanation of bhava, than that I have already 

^ Buddkum in p. rgi, /WAa (Si"). 

* AffAaiOIimif p, | j i, 

* /&td. p. 115, YnikS hi r^pAdlni upaiSdja mriyAda^ hj nHAai* rupA- 

Aisn/t rn jfatmtim mnmyi ntrijm wtdefi i^mim 
MJ/am /tfjci n*am pmefarndm pi ns r^pA^iiJki ntri^ ttAmn sitAL TiEiJki. 

eiitsm pAsjiddafit ^Anwtmt mpA^d^ paAnapijufi. AffAofvpm' ttAt nM^am 
TVitrf jKUfffiM lamsjv riHom upfamnsm ^ rVA (annin pAaiMdM 

oftAa^s fm As/i a". 

* '*/d/irdtA^anmn pxtMiMiimniAaiinHMdd^^P' GonodAniiKli^i tsn 

^nlfux'i bbi^ya, ii. it tg. 
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suggested^ namely^ the works {j&drwdr) whieh produce th* birth ^ 
UpAd^na is an advanced tr^ni leading to positive clinging^ ft 
IS produced by {desire) which again is the result of vedana 
(pleasure and pain). But this vedana is of course vedana with 
ignorance for an Arhat may have also vedan^ but as 

he has no avidya, the vedanS cannot produce trsnS In turn* On 
its devclopineni it immediately passes into up^ana. VedanS 
means plcasurabkp painful or indifferent feeling* On the one 
side it leads to tysna (desire) and on the other it is produced by 
sense-contact {sharia). Prof. De La VaJliEc Poussin says that 
^rllabha distinguishes three processes In the production of 
vedan^ Thus first there is the contact betiveen the sense and 
the object; then there is the knowledge of the objects and then 
there is the vedan^ Depending on Afqi^^Aima iii, 242, 

Poussin gives the other opinion that just a$ in the case of two 
sticks heat takes place simultaneously with rubbings so here also 
vedana takes place simultaneously with spar^ for they are 
'^produits par un mfrmc complexe de causes 

Spar^ is produced by sadayatana by nimarilpa, 

and namarij^ia by vijfiaua, and is said to descend in the womb 
of the mother and prcNjuce the five skandhas as namaxOpa, out 
of which the six senses are speckJked 

Vijfiana in this connection probably means the principle or 
germ of consciousness in the womb of the mother upholding the 
five elements of the new body there. It is the product of the 
past karmas (saAMdra) of the dying man and of his past 
consciousness too. 

We sometimes find that the Buddhists believed that the last 
thoughts of the dying man determined the nature of his next 

* in ha on bhijyn, 11. SL 19, bbavi^ 

u thit froia wKbch pn^thisg bccaraa^ merit tud demerij; S« 

and Warren^i Bud^kism in rntMsiaiWHit p- lOl. Mr Aung myi Ln 
iSg, that hhm Kndnda k^RAkhaTn (th* tldi; af 
nn fiiatenK) nnd np^iwUibtaTD (thie pwtve «dc). An^l tht commtamon smj Uut 
btm™ U m. conliactina <x Karma—b«™ing i.e. kumic actrriw. 

■ Prof. Dt la VaUcc Ponssia la bij dfr D&uzd Camiti, p. 16. »yt ilua 

SOBitamMatiirra caplaini ibc WfXd ^^apaE^Mia^' JU r^viipuJ^*- „ bypcr^tlf^ 

a^d (^nkUth tine Mmc Jif. (E. T* £. p, 

ekplami ’^irpddvia” ■■ pfmryltl (fflcnrcmrad fiffOeialcd by (dasirt), ijc. Lbc naive 
lendcflcy in pi^aminM of deiiie. Bm if np4dina mwa -^aoppoit" ii wndd denofe: all 
thit five *ktw3h«, Hitts tt/rf mfiSdSnim 

njuldSMsrMi. M. IX Vll^ ^ 

■ Ptfiiuin''t da CstiJ£Mf p, 1 
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births The manner in wJiidi the vijflina. produced in the womb 
is detennined by the past vijISana of the previous existence is 
according to some authorities of the nature of a reflected image^ 
like the transmission of learning from the teacher to the disciple, 
like the lighting of a lamp from another lamp or like the impress 
of a stamp on wax. As all the skandhas are changing in life^ 
$o death also is but a similar change; there is no great breaki 
but the same uniform sort of destruction and coming into besugn 
New skandhas are produced as simultaneotisly as the two scale 
pans of a balance rise up and fall, ui the same manner as a lamp 
is lighted or an image is reflectirf. At the death of the man the 
vijnina resulting from his previous karmas and vijhanas enters 
into the womb of that mother (animab man or the gods) in which 
the next skandhas are to be matured This vijhana thus forms 
the principle of the new life It is in this vijflAna that name 
(ndm^) and form (rTifia) become associated. 

The vjjhSna is indeed a direct product of the samskaras and 
the sort of birth in which vijfiana should bring down 
the new existence {a/fa/fa/fij is determined hy the samskSrasV for 
in reality the happening of death and the instib 

lation of the vijhana as the beginning of the new' life 
bhava) cannot be simultaneous, but the latter succeeds just at 
the next moment, and it is to signify this dose succession that 
they are said to be simultaneous. If the vijflana had not entered 
the w'omb then no nSmarupa could have appeared** 

This chain of twelve causes extends over three lives. Thus 
avidy^ and samskAra of the past life produce the vijfLana, nima- 

* The dd.l]is of Ulc j^iUdclkt, tli£ Wqodj, the ti«« a^rd the plmnU, hndliiig |hc 
muter of (he hEMue^ CitiK, ilJ mM ^*‘fDake fow malatlorOi * May I be a cakmwtU 
ki&if in a nm cnco/ Samj/v/ia, IV. 

ftyfmJb'dmtia, as tai JtaJa/am 

M. Compare J&trfn, iiii, j-S, wbetc bcipcaks nf m 

** Eipapadtikl soUvft whkbi COElOKti tht wul with body and by th<± absence of widdi] 
the chomotcr diaiigHl, the scnsci become alfectcd arvd life ccfuei, when ii i* In a 
ptire conditiaiv obc on remembef ibe prelim htitiu $ chamctci, pEntyn antipathy, 
memory, fenr, energy^ all RKnEal qDAlitiei arc ptoditecd ont of [t. Just oi 1 chanot u 
made by Uie comblciation oT mOj elcmcaan* oo h tbc foetui, 

* S- pocudn fiuotn from xi^ "id le 

vijIVina IK dcsccpdtit pas dam le seta maieracl la ruLmara|u ooniUtncfait il ? " 
GoWnddiuadaon &aiikaRi.''f oonimejUary on ibc (Jl. IL t9^| laytthottlu 

hint eoRscioiuncH fvt^Miu) of the roehu U produced by the prevwot 

birth, iitd from thal Ihc ram clcraciiu (Tbich. be coUi ndma) and tium that lie while 
and 1^1 uhI cmita, and the Aiat Aoge oT the foettu ii 

produced. 
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riJpa, spar^a, vedan£, trsnft, upSdgna and the bhava 

(leading to another life) of the present actual life. This bhava 
produces the jfiti and jaramarana of the next life*. 

It is interesting to note that these twelve links in the chain 
extending in three sections over three lives are all but the 
manifestations of sorrow to the bringing in of which they natur¬ 
ally determine one another. Thus Abktdhammattkasangaka 
says " each of these twelve terms is a factor. For the composite 
term 'sorrow,' etc. is only meant to show incidental consequences 
of birth. Again when 'ignorance' and 'the actions of the 
mind' have been taken into account, craving grasping 

{upttM»a) and becoming {bhava) are implicitly ac¬ 

counted for also, In the same manner when craving, grasping 
and {karma) becoming have been taken into account, ignorance 
and the actions of the mind are (implicitly) accounted for, aUo ■ 
and when birth, decay, and death are taken into account, even 
the hvefold fruit, to wit (rebirth)^ consciousness, and the rest are 
accounted for. And thus: 

Five causes in the Past and Now a fi vefold * fruit’ 


Five causes Now and yet to come a fivefold ' fruit' make up 
the Twenty Modes, the Three Connections (l. sahkhara and 
viftftSna, X vedanft and tai^, 3. bbava and jjSti) and the four 
groups (one causal group in the Past, one resultant group in the 
Present, one causal group in the Present and one resultant 
group in the Future, each group consisting of five modes)*." 

These twelve interdependent links {dvAdamkpi) represent 
the paticcasamuppada(/rdr/(yaroww^db) doctrines (dependent 
origination)* which arc themselves but sorrow and lead to cycles 
of sorrow. The term paticcasamuppSda or pratTtyasamutpada 
has been differently interpreted in later Buddhist literature* 

* Tliu pnbtbljr cuinoi be fosod la the eoriy PAIi tnu; bat Buddb*. 

mcnlwa* il la On /WJVuftt. We Sod jt lu 

VIII. J. IgnonuiEe md Ihe Mtiou of the wiad bdow to 
th* poitj "tiwth,” ''decay uid deaih" to the fiiimct the inloiDeduie efclit lo the 
*"**^~ ' “ “ trikifl^Wu (having ibne biucbet} In tit 

Two la the (Bit bnmeh. two ia tlw roioie and dg^it in ,h* nMddle'oA^ 

Av waaitfrian " 

^ ^ ^‘“"1 and wort h« h«n 

I”** »*1<1 "Cesnition tanu back r.cm name 

owl loim; It gDH Eiot Wyood.” 

• Jtf. p. it 
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A 

SamutpSda means appearance or arising {pmdHrbh^a) aiid 
titya means after getting combining the two we 

findj arising after getting (^mething). The element^ depending 
on which there is some kind of arising^ arc catled hctu ^cause) and 
paccaya (ground). These two words however are often used in 
the same sense and are interchangeable. But paccaya is also 
used in a specific sense Thus when it is said that avijjs ts the 
paccaya of saifikhira it is meant that avJjja is the ground 
of the origin of the sahkh^as^ is the ground of their movement, 
of the instrument through which they stand {nimimtihUri^ of 
their Syuhana (conglomerationX of their intereonnection, of their 
intelligibility^ of their conjoint arising, of their function as cause 
and of their function as the ground with reference to those which 
are determined by them. Avijja in all these nine ways is 
the ground cf sankhara both in the past and also in the future, 
though avijja itself is determined in its turn by other grounds^. 
When we take the hetu aspect of the causal ehaJn, we cannot 
think of anything else but succession, but when we take the 
paccaya aspect we can have a better vision into the nature of the 
cause as ground. Thus when avijja is said to be the ground 
of the sahkhAras tn the nine ways mentioned above, it seems 
reasonable to think that the sankhSras were in some sense 
regarded as special manifestations of avijjs*^ But as this point 
was not further developed in the early Buddhist texts it would 
be unwise to proceed further with iL 

The Khandhas. 

The word khandha (Skr. skandha) means the trank of a tree 
and h generally used to mean group or ^gregate*. We have 
seen that Buddha said that there was no itman (soul). He said 
that when people held that they found the much spoken of soul, 
they really only found the five khandhas together or any one of 
them. The khandhas are aggregates of bodily and psychical 
stat^ which are immediate with us and are divided into five 

■ S™ toT, j. p. jio; #45 njjio /itHiijvt, 1+ i!j, idjf- 

* In the of umili [e;gouiTih rig* {nUactLfpcfSTj, dv^ {uitrpadif} 

md *.bfauuv«^ (Klf low) from mtkiri Wc hlsd aUo UuE a 11 ihe Hive w re^jdtd u ihe 
five »TW*1 ilAg^ of tht ifpQwlh afiVlil^ (/diir-e^kmU am^}. 

* The word ikaudh* ii med in Chindtjgj*, ll. 14 {irayv dA^rmarJtAttJkaA 

dilacTM j \n Ihe tcluc of Mi4^n uid lo ilmcMt the ume xnx m MjUtU# 

VJI. Hr 
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clA&ses: (t) rOpa (four dements, the body* the senses^ seaisc 
data, ctCp (2) vedanS (feeling—pleasurable* painful and in- 
dilfcrenc), (3) sanAA (conceptual knowledge^ (4) sahichara (syn¬ 
thetic mental states and the synthetic functioning of compound 
scnsc-affectionsp compound feelings and compound concepts)^ 
(S) vjfifiana (consciousness)^ 

All these states rise depending one upon the other 
jamwfpanna) and when a man says that he perceives the self he 
only deludes himself, for he only perceives one or more of these 
The word rupa in rupakhandba stands for matter and material 
qualities, the senses^ and the sense data^ But "'rOpa*' is abo 
used in the sense of pure organic affections or states of mind 
as we find in the i. p. [6,. and abo in Sawi- 

yhtta A^ikdya^ rn. 86. Rupaskandha according to DA&rma- 
sat^graAa means the aggregate of five senses, the five sensations, 
and the implicatory communications associated in sense per¬ 
ceptions 

The elaborate discussion of DkammasangaHt begins by defin¬ 
ing riipa as ** ^afrdr& ra mufidM^td fnaMMdfdFfum 

updddya (the four mahabhuLas or elements and that 

proceeding from the grasping of that is called rupa)*^ Buddha- 
gho^ explains it by saying that rupa means the four maha- 
bhQtas and those which arise depending {nissdyd) on them as 
a modification of them. In the rupa the six senses including 
their afiectioas are also included. In explaining why the four 
dements are called mahabhutas, Buddhagho^ says: “ Just as a 
magician makes the water which is not hard appear 

as hard, makes the stone which is not gold appear as gold; 
just as he himself though not a ghost nor a bird makes himself 
appear as a ghost or a blrd> so these elements though not them¬ 
selves blue make themselves appear as blue {ml&m updJd 
not yellow, red, or white make themsdves appear as yellow, red 
or white {0ddtam updddfiipam\ so on account of their similarity 
to the appearances created by the magician they are called 
mah 5 bhuta\'’ 

In the SafftyuUm NtMya we find that the Buddha says, 
Bhikkhus it is called rupam because it manifests (rupya/t); how 

1 ffl. c|c- 

> tfiitAiiikammaitAajattgaAa, J. p, 

* /JAamKMsitHgimi, pp. I14'I79> * 4tthualmT, p. , 99 . 
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does it manifest? [t fn^nifests as cold, and as heat, as hunger and 
as thiTstt it manifests as the touch of gnaU, mosquitos, wind, the 
$un and the snake; it manifests, therefore it is called rupa^** 

If we take the soinewhat conflicting passages referred to above 
for our considcratiQn and try to combine them so as to understand 
what h meant by rupa^ I think we find that that which mani¬ 
fested itself to the senses and organs was called rSpa, No dis¬ 
tinction seems to have been made between the sense-data as 
colours, smells, etc*, as e^bting in the physical worJd and their 
appearance as sensations. They were only numerically different 
and the appearance of the sensations was dependent upon the 
sense-data and the senses but the sense-data and the sensations 
were ** rQpa^*" Under certain conditions the sense-data vrere fol^ 
lowed by the sensations. Buddhism did not probably start with 
the same kind of division of matter and mind as we now do* 
And it may not be out of place to mention that such an opposi¬ 
tion and duality were found neither in the Upanisads nor in the 
Sirnkhya system w^hich is regarded by some as pre-Buddhistic- 
The four elements manifested themselves in certain forms and 
were therefore called riipa; the forms of afleclion that appeared 
were also called rQpa; many other mental states or features 
which appeared with them were also called rupa* The ayatanas 
or the senses were also called rllpa”. The mahibhiitas or four 
elements were themselves but changing manifestations^ and they 
together with all that appeared in association w^ith them vrere 
called rQpa and fontied the rupa khandha (the classes of sense- 
materiab, sense-data, senses and sensations). 

In NiJttifa (III. toi) it is said that “the four 

mahabhutas were the hetu and the pacciiya for the communica¬ 
tion of the rijpakkhandha {rfifiakkAimd/itissa Con¬ 

tact {sense-contactp phassa) is the cause of the communication of 
feelings (v^dart^i sense-contact was also the hetu and paccaya 
for the communication of the safif^Skkhandha; sense-contact i$ 
also the hetu and paccaya for the communication of the sankhana- 
kkhandha. But namampa is the heiu and the paccaya for the 
communication of the vihftanakkhandha." Thus not only feelings 
arise on account of the ^ense^contact bul saAi^S and sankhara 
also arise therefrom. Sanfla is that where specitic knowing or 


^ Samjtwtta Ml. ad* 
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conceiving takes place This is the stage where the specific dis¬ 
tinctive knowledge as the yellow^ or the red takes place 

Mrs Rhys Davids writing on saftfid saysj ^In editing the 
second book of the Abhidhamma piuka 1 found a cUssificatiQri 
distingiiishing between sahhA as cognitive assimilation on occasion 
of sense; and sahfta as cognitive assimtlalion of ideas by way of 
naming The former b called perception of re^btance, or opposi¬ 
tion This^ writer Buddhagho^, is perception on 

occasion of sight, hearingp etc., when consciousness is aware of the 
impact of impr^ions ; of external things as different, we might 
say. The latter Is called perception of the equivalent word or 
name and is exercised by the 

muHts (mano)^ when e.gp ‘one b scated,.^and asks another who 
is thoughtfuh ‘^What are you thinking of?"^ one perceives ihiough 
his speech,* Thus there are two stages of sahh^-consciousness^ 
I. contemplating sense-impressions, a. ability to know what they 
are by naming’” 

About sankhara we read in Sarnytiita NiJtaya (IIL S/) that it 
is callKl safikhara because it synthesbes (aMisn^M^Tranit)^ it is 
that which conglomerated rupa as rupa, conglomerated sahfIS 
as salthl, sankh^ as sahkhira and conscEousness {viBMilmt) 
as consciousness* It is called sankhlira because it synthesises 
the conglomerated (saniAafam aiAtsaHManmti). It is thus a 
synthetic function which synthesises the passive rupa, sahha, 
sankhara and vifinina elements. The fact that we hear of 52 
sankhaia states and abo that the sankbiira exerobes its syn¬ 
thetic activity on the conglomerated elements in it| goes to show 
that probably the word safikhara b used in two senses, as mental 
states and as s>mthctic activity. 

Vihhana or consKriousne^s meant according to Buddhagho:^ 
as we have already seen in the previous section, both the stage 
at which the intellectual pmee^ started and also the final 
resulting consciousness. 

Buddhagho^ in explainingthe processof Buddhist psychology 
says that"consciousnessfirst comes into touch (/jfeixrci) with 
its object {drammariti) and thereafter feeling, conception 
and volition come in. This contact b like the pillars of 

a palace, and the rest are but the superstructure built upon it 
ithiriasamdAdrasadis^ But it should not be thought that contact 

i ptjvUlu;^^ pp. ^ 
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is the beginning of the psycholpgical processes^ for in one whole 
consdousness {ekadttasrmm) it cannot be said that this comes 
first Bind that comes after, so we can take contact in association 
with feeling conceiving {sanM^ or volition 

It h itself an Lmmatenal stale but yet since h comprehends 
objects it is called contacl/^ “There is no impinging on one side 
of the object (as in physical contact)i nevertheless contact causes 
consciousness and object to be in collision^ as visible object and 
visual organs, sound and hearing; thus impact is its /uficiim't or 
it has impact as its fsitrnfm/ in the sense of attainment, 

owing to the impact of the physical basis with the mental object. 
For it is said in the Commentaiy —^contact in the four planes of 
existence is never without the characteristic of touch with the 
object; but the function of impact takes place in the five doors. 
For to sense, Or five-door contactp is given the name 'having the 
characteristic of touch' a$ well as ^having the function of impsacL' 
But to contact in the mind-door there is only the characteristic 
of touch* but not the function of impact. And then this Sutta is 
quoted "As if» sire, two rams were to fight, one ram to represent 
the eye, the second the visible object^ and their collision contact 
And as if, sire^ two cymbals were to strike against each othet or 
two hands were to clap against each other; one hand would 
represent the eye, the second the visible object and their collision 
contact Thus contact has the characteristic of touch and the 
function of impact^^ Contact is the manifestation of the union 
of the three (the object, the consciousness and the sense) and its 
effect is feeling though it is generated by the objects 

it is felt in the consciousness and its chief feature is experiencing 
the taste of tlie object. As regards enjoying the 
taste of an object, the remaining associated states enjoy it only 
partially^ Of contact there is (the fijnctian of) the mere touching, 
of percepbon the mere noting or perceiving, of volition the mere 
coordinating, of consciousness the mere cognizing* But feeling 
alone, through governance, proficiencyi mastery* enjoys the taste 
of an object. For feeling is like the king the remaining states 
are like the cook* As the cook, when he has prepared food of 
diverse tastes, puts it in a basket^ seals it, takes it to the king, 
breaks the seal^ opens the basket, takes the best of all the soup 
and curries^ puts them in a dish, swallows (a portion) to find out 

^ p. 100; pp, 14^-144. 
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whether they are faulty or not and afterwards offers the food of 
various excellent tastes to the king‘s and the king^ being lord, 
expert, and master^ eats whatever he likes, even so the mere tasting 
of the food by the cook is like the partial enjoymertt of the object 
by the remaining states, and as the cook tastes a portion of the 
food, so the raoaining states enjoy a portion of the object, and 
as the king, being lord, expert and masterp eats the meal according 
to his pleasure so fedmg being lord expert, and master^ enjoys 
the taste of the object and therefore it is said that enjoyment or 
experience is its function*.” 

The special feature of is ^aid to be the recognizing 

by means of a sign {adhmdftgirn). Accordttig to 
anoiher expIanatioOp a recognition takes place by the inctkision 
of the totality (of aspects)—The work of 
volition is said to be coordination or binding together 

(aSAtsaft(At/taita). "^Volition is exceedingly energetic and makes 
a double effijrt, a double exertion- Hence the Ancients said 
' Volition is like the nature of a landowner, a cultivator who taking 
fifty-five strong men, went down to the fields to reap. He was 
exceedingly energetic and exceedingly strenuous; he doubled his 
strength and said ^'Take your sickles’* and so forth, pointed out 
the portion to be reaped, offered them drinks foodj scent, flowers, 
etcL, and took an equal share of the work.* The simile should be 
thus applied: volition is like the cultivator, the fifty-five moral 
states which arise as factors of consciousness are like the fifty^five 
strong mm; like the time of doubling stremgth,doubling effort 
by the cultivator is the doublisd strengthp doubted effort of 
volition as regards activity in moral and immoral acts*** It 
seems that probably the active side operating in sahkhara wd& 
separately designated as cetana (volition). 

"When one says what he does is that he refers either to 
all the khandhas combined or any one of them and deludes him¬ 
self that that was -I.* Just as one could not say that the 
fragrance of the lotus belonged to the petals, the colour or the 
pollen, so one could not say that the rupa was H’ or that the 
vedana was M ’ or any of the other khandhas was *V There b 
nowhere to be found in the khandhas "I am*"’’ 

S mjwlMti<,n, pp, 

* im. ji. lit: pp, 

• SamjfM/ia ill. 
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Avijji and A&ava. 

As to the question how the avijja (ignorance) first started 
there can be no ans^’er^ for we could never sajr that either 
ignorance or desire for existence ever has any b^nning^ Its 
fruition is seen in the cycle of existence and the sorrow that comes 
m its train, and tt comes and goes with them all. Thus as wc 
can never say that it has any b^nning^ it determines the elements 
which bring about cycles of existence and is itself determined by 
certain others. This mutual determination can only take place 
in and through the changing scries of dependent phenomena, for 
there is nothing which can be said to have any ab^lute priority 
in time or stability. It is said that it is through the coming into 
being of the asavas or depravities that the avijja came into 
bcingiand that through the destruction of the depravities 
the avjjjd was destroyed*. These ^savas are daasified in the 
DAamtftAsaH^ani as kSmSsava* bhavisava* ditthasava and avij- 
j^va. K^masava means desire^ attachment, pleasure, and thirst 
after the qualities associated with the sen^; bhavSsava means 
desire, attachment and will for existence or birth* dinhiUava 
tricans the holding of heretical views, such as^ the world is ctemal 
or non^tfitoa], or that the world will come to an end or will not 
come to an end, or that the body and the soul are one or are 
dffleriint; avijjSsava means the ignorance of sorrow, its cause, its 
extinction and its- means of extinction. adds 

four more supplementar>'^ ones, viz. ignorance about the nature of 
anterior mental khandhas, posterior mental khandhas, anterior 
and posterior together, and thetr mutual dependence"^ K^masava 
and bhavasava can as Buddhaghosa says be counted as one, for 
they are both but depravities due to attachments 

* Wamn'i BuiUMim Sm ( kvii.)# 175- 

^ Af, M Jr p. 54, Qiilil«ri InniUtA b ilcpraviiia'' mud Mn Rhfh 

Daviili Bf '' inmxiCuJtL^ Tlic wcud '■‘ba.vm” in Ski. mcacis^ald It u dcrivctl 

fmiTi I0 produce Buddtugbuqa and ibc tnetuiiii^ Iib 4 l givca Eo it ii^^rr>0 

![od *ce»wni of its bcijig QtPred up for % toeg tiroe Idw wiiw). Thry 
work Ibrough ihn cfn and tlw eiind tcnimi^c lo ptad-ttce lU b«ngi bp ta Indn. 
As ikciiti brines which kept iDog oic- Cillcdi "iAnu** wo these UC aim oiJied 
baw for rcmeiiiifnf * Eimc. The other BJtmaatjTe that Baddhagho^ u 

ihaE ihey *W called uava on acccnpil of Ujcif pnodnciog sup^iadakklwi (farrow of 
ihe world), Ai/AojAdMf^ p, Coninat ii with Jsum (flow% to of karma 

tnattef). Ploding if dUffidnll to UxoslmEe ll in pne wwd aJlcf Buddbigh^, I haifl 
trao^ted it as "dcpiaTitie*,^ ttflei Chtldm. 

^ S« |k ip^. ^ Ba4dKagbct^*a AfiMtiSHni, p^ J7X^ 
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Suddkist Philosophy 

The ditdiasavas by douding the mind with false moUphysica] 
views stand in the way of one's adopting the true Buddhistic doc¬ 
trines. The kam^avas stand in the way of one’s entering into 
the way of Nir\’ana {anagmmmoggtt\ and the bhav^dsavas and 
avijjasavas stand in the way of one's attaining arhattva or final 
emancipatjon. When tlic Maj^kima Nikaya says that from the 
rise of the asavas avijjS rises, it evidcrttly counts avijja there as 
in some sense sei«irate from the other asavas, such as those of 
attachment and desire of existence which veil the true know- 
ledge about sorrow. 

The afflictions {itlesas) do not diJTer much from the isavas 
for thq? are but the specific passions in forms ordinarily familiar 
to us, such as covetousness {tabha), anger or hatred {dosa\ 
infatuation {moha\ arrogance, pride or vanity {mSva), heresy 
{difthi), doubt or uncertainty {stidkitt:ha), idleness boast¬ 

fulness {udhacca), shamelessness {ahiriJed) and hardness of heart 
{amtlapa)\ these kiJesas proceed directly as a leauh of theiisavas. 
In spite of these varieties they are often counted as three (lobha, 
dosa, moha) and these together are cal led kilesa. They are 
associated with the vedanakkhandha, sahhakkhandha, sartkharak- 
khandha and viAASnakkhandha. From these arise the three kinds 
of actions, of speech, of body, and of mind>. 


SHa and Samadhi. 

We are intertwined all through outside and inside by the 
tangles of desire {taMhdJata), and. the only way by which these 
may be loosened is by the practice of right discipline {sila) con- 
centration {samddUl^ and wisdom Sila briefly means 

the desisring from committing all sinful deeds {saitapapassa 
akaranetm). With sila therefore the first start has to be made 
for by it one ceases to do all actions prompted by bad desired 
and thereby amoves the inrush of dangers and disturbances. 
This serves to remove the kilesas, and therefore the proper oer 
formance of th^la ^uld lead one to the first two succes^ 
stages of sainthood, vii the sotapannabhSva (the stage in which 
one IS put in the right current) and the sakadag^hava (the 
stage when one only one more birth to und^o). SamSdhi 
a more advanced effort for by it all the old roots of the old 
kilesas are destroyed and the tanha or desire is removed and 
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by it one is led to the more advanced states of a saint It 
directly brings in panha (true wisdom) by pahhi the saint 
achieves final emancipation and becomes what is called an 
arhat^ Wisdom is right knowledge about the four 

ariya saccas, viz. sorrow^ its cause. Its destruction and its cause 
of destruction* 

Sila means those particular volitions and mental states, etc 
by which a man who desists from committing sinful actions 
maintains himself on the right path. Sila thus means right 
volition {jceianA}, 2. the associated meiltal states (ceiasiia}, 
3, mental control and 4. the actual non-transgressian 

(in body and speech) of the course of conduct already in the mind 
by the preceding three silas called avitikkama. Sain vara b 
spoken of as bdng of five kinds, i, P^timokkhasamvariii (the 
control which saves him who abides by It), 2. Satisamvara (the 
control of mindfulness)^ 3. Sanasarnvara (the control of know¬ 
ledge), A- Khantisamvara (the control of patience), 5- Viriya- 
sarnvara (the control of active self-restraintX P^timokkba- 
samvara means all self-control in general Satisamvaxa means 
the mindfulness by which one can bring in the right and good 
associations when using one's cognitive senses. Even when 
looking at any tempting object he will by virtue of his mindful¬ 
ness {sitit) control himself from being tempted b^' avoiding to 
think of its tempting side and by thinking on such aspects of it 
as may lead in the right direction, Khantisamvara is that by 
which one can remain unperturbed in heat and cold. By the 
proper adherence to siia all our bodily^ mental and vocal activities 
i^amma) are duly systematized, organizedp stabilized {samaiiAd- 

The sage whg adopts the full course should also follow a 
number of healthy monastic rules w ith reference to dress, sitting, 
dining, etc, which are called the dhutangas or pure disciplinary 
parts* The practice of sila and the dhutangas lielp the sage to 
adopt the course of samAdhL Samadhi as we have seen means 
the concentration of the mind bent on right endeavours (hisala^ 
sumdMi/t) together with its states upon one parti¬ 
cular object so that they may completely cease to 

shift and change {sammd ta avikkkipam&nd)\ 
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The man who has practised sib must tram his mind first 
in particular ways, so that it may be possible for him to acquire 
the chief concentration of meditation called jhana {fixed and 
steady meditation). These prcHminary endeavours of the mind 
for the acquirement of jhanasamadhi eventually lead to it 
and are called upacara samildhi (preliminary samftdhi) as dis- 
tirlguished from the jhSnasamadhi called the appanasamadhi 
(achieved samadhi)'. Thus as <i preparatory measure, firstly he 
has to train his mind continually to \iew with disgfust the appe* 
titive desires for eating and drinking {phdrt paiikkfdas&Ma) by 
emphastaing in the mind the various troubles that are associated 
in seeking food and drink and their ultimate loathsome trans- 
formatiousj as various nauseating bodily elements. When a man 
continu^ly habituates himself to emphasize the disgusting 
associations of food and drink, he ceases to have any attach¬ 
ment to them and simply takes them as an imavoidable evil, 
ortly awaiting the day when the final dissolution of all sorrows 
will come*. Secondly he has to habituate his mind to the idea 
that all the parts of our body are made up of the four elements, 
ksiti (earthy ap (\i'atcr). tejas (fire) and wind (air), like the carcase 
of a cow at the butcher's shop. This is technically called catu- 
dhatuvavatth^nabh&vana (the meditation of the body as being 
made up of the four elemenu)*. Thirdly he has to habituate his 
mind to think again and again {ttnussati) about tlic virtues or 
greatness of the Buddha, the sahgha (the monks following the 
Buddha), the gods and the law {dbammd) of the Buddha, about 
the good effects of sila, and the making of gifts iySgdttussath 
about the nature of death {utarmtdnussitti) and about the deep 
nature and qualities of the final extinction of alJ phenomena 
iupasamdHU$satt)\ 
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Advancing further frotn the preliminary meditations of pre^ 
parations called the u|^cara samftdhi we come to those other 
sources of concentration and meditation called the appan*1samadhi 
which directly lead to the achievement of tlie highest samSdhL 
The processes of purification and strengthening of the mind 
coniLnue in this stage also^ but these represent the last attempts 
wliich lead the mind to its final goal Nibbana. In the first part 
of this stage the sage has to go to the cremation grounds and 
notice the diverse horrifying changes of the human carcases and 
think how nauseating, loathsomep unsightly and impure they are, 
and from this he will turn his mind to the living human bodies 
and convince himself that they being in essence the same as the 
dead carcases are as loathsome as they’. This Is called asubhakam- 
matthlna or the endeavour to perceive the impurity of our bodies^ 
He should think of the anatomical parts and constituents of the 
body as well as their process®p and this will help him to enter 
into the first jhana by leading his mind away from his body. 
This is called the kayagatSsati or the continual mindfulness 
about the nature of the body*. As an aid to concentration the 
sage should sit in a quiet place and fix bis mind on the inhaling 
{piissdsfi) and the exhaling (iijjfTrff) of his breath, so that instead 
of breathing in a more or less unconscious manner he may be 
aware whether he is breathing quickly or slowly i he ought to 
mark it definitely by counting numbers* so that by fixing his 
mind on the numbers counted he may fix his mind on the whole 
process of inhalation and exhalation in all stages of its course, 
This is called the anapanasati or the mind fulness of inhalation 
and exhalation*. 

Next to this we come to Brahmavihara, the fourfold medi- 
tatior) of mella (universal friendship), karuna (universal pityk 
mudita (happiness in the prosperitj' and happiness of all) and 
upekkhs (indifference to any kind of preferment of oneself his 
friendt enemy or a third party). In order to habituate oneself to 
the meditation on universal friendshippOritC should start with think¬ 
ing how be should himself like to rnot out alt misery and become 
^ happy, how he should himself like to avoid death and live cheer¬ 
fully, and then pass over to the idea that otlier beings would also 
have the same desires. He should thus habituate himself lo think 
that bis friends^ his cnemT®, and all those with w^hom he is not 
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connected might all live and become happy. !le should fix himself 
to such an extent in this meditation that he ^^‘ould not find any 
difTencnce between the happiness or safety orhimsclfand of others. 
He should never become angry with any person. Should he at any 
time feel himself offended on account of the injuries inflicted on 
him by his enemies, he should think of the futility of doubling 
his sadne^ by becoming sorry or vexed on that account. He 
should think that if he should allow himself to be affected by 
anger, he would spoil all his sila which he was so carefully prac¬ 
tising. [f anyone has done a vile action by inflicting injury, 
should he himself also do the same by being angry at it? If he 
were finding fault with others for being angry, could he himself 
indulge in anger? Moreover he should think that all the dhammas 
are momentary {iAaitiiam); that there no longer existed the 
khand has which had in dieted the injury, and moreover the inflic¬ 
tion of any injury being only a joint product, the man who was 
injured was himself an indispensable element in the production 
of the infliction as much as the man who inflicted the injury, and 
there could not thus be any special reason for making him re¬ 
sponsible and of being angry with him. If even after thinking 
in this way the anger does not .subside, he should think that by 
iridutging in anger he could only bring mischief on himself through 
his bad deeds, and he should further think that the other man 
by being angry was only producing mischief to himself but not 
to him. By thinking in these ways the sage would be able to 
free his mind from anger against his enemies and establish him¬ 
self in an attitude of universal friendship'. This is called the 
metta-bhavana, In the meditation of universal pity (itwrwym) 
also one should sympathize with the sorrows of his friends and 
alike The sage being more kccn-sighted will feel pity for 
those who are apparently leading a happy life, but arc neither 
acqmnng merits nor endeavouring to proceed on die way to 
Wibbiina, for they are to suffer innumerable lives of sorrow* 

We next come to the jhanas with the help of material things 
as objects of concentration called the Kasinam. TheseobiectsS 
concentration either be earth, water, fire. wind, blue colour. 

the t»ge mey tahea b„»„ bell 

and concentrate hta nimd upon it as an earth hall, aornclimai 
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with eyes open and sometimes with eyes shut When he finds 
that even in shutting his eyes he can visualize the object in his 
mind^ he may leave off the object and retire to another place to 
concentrate upon the image of the earth ball in his mind. 

In the first stages of the first meditation (fa/AiimamjAattafu} 
the mind is concentrated on the object in the way of understanding 
it with its form and name and of comprehending it with its diverse 
relationsL This state of concentration is called vftakka (discursive 
meditation)^ The next stage of the first meditation is that in 
which the mind does not move in the object in relational term^ 
but becomes fixed and settled in it and penetrates into it without 
any quivering. This state is called vieSra (steadily moving). The 
first stage vitakka has been compared in Buddhagho^'a Vijud- 
to the flying of a kite with its wings flapping, whereas 
the second stage b compared to its flying in a sweep without the 
least quiver of its wings. These two stages are associated with 
a buoyant exaltation (/< 7 i)and a steady inward bibs called sukha^ 
instilling die mind. The fonnatton of this first jhana roots out 
five ties of avijjAp k^macch an do (dallying with desires), vySpAdo 
(hatred), thinamiddham (sloth and torpor), uddhaccakukkuccam 
(pride and restlessness), and vicikiccha (doubt). The five elements 
of which this jhAna is constituted are vitakka, vicAra, piti, sukham 
and ekaggatu (one pointedness)- 

When the sage masters the first jhana he finds it defective 
and to enter into the second meditation (da/ijfiirH /Mwirw), 

where there is neither any vitakka nor vicAra of the first jhana^ 
but the mind is in one unruflied state It is a 

much steadier state and does not possess the movement which 
characterized the vitakka and the vicara stages of the first jhAna 
and is therefore a very placid state 

urivtya aaiJafd m). It is however asseeb 

aled with piti, sukha and ekagfgata as the first jhAna was. 

When the second jhana is mastered the sage becomes dbin- 
clincd towards the enjoyment of the piti of that stage and becomes 
indifferent to them A sage in this stage see$ the 

objects but is neither pleased nor displeased. At this stage all 
the asavas of the sage become loosened (kAtitdSiSva), The 
enjoyment of sukha however still remains in ihe stage and the 

^ VVb^ric thcTit il piti then; » but wh'ere thcR U foJcbm Lherc m&y ncft 
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mind if not properly and carefully watched would like sometimes 
to turn back to the enjoyment of piti again. The tvto character¬ 
istics of this jhrioa arc sukha and ckaggata. It should however 
be noted that though there is the feeling of highest sukha here, 
the mind is not only not attached to it but is indifferent to it 
{atimadkurasukke mkhsparomippatU pi tatiyajjMttc Hpekkhako, 
na tattka sukhabkisangenaakoddhiyeaif. The earth ball {pathitOi) 
is however still the object of the jhftna. 

In the fourth or the last jliana both the sukha (happiness) and 
^he dukkha (miseiy) vanish away and all the roots of attachtnent 
and antipathies arc destroyed. This state is characterized bj* 
supreme and absolute indifference {juptkkka) which was slowly 
growing in all the various stages of the jhSnas, The characteris¬ 
tics of this Jbana are therefore upekkhi and ekaggatfl. With the 
mastery of this jhina comes final perfection and total e>ctinctidii 
of the citta called ectovimutti, and the sage becomes thereby an 
arhatV There is no further production of the khandhas, no rebirth, 
and there is the absolute cessation of all sorrows and sufferings— 
NibbSna. 


Kamma. 

in the Katha (ii. 6) Yama says that “a fool who is blinded 
with the infatuation of riches does not believe in a future life; he 
thinks that only this life exists and not any other, and thus he 
comes again and again within my grasp" In the Digha Nikiya 
also we how Pay^i was trying to givebU reasons in support 
of his belief that “Neither is there any other world, nor are there 
beings, reborn otherwise than from parents, nor is there fruit or 
result of deeds well done or ill done*.“ Some of his arguments 
were that neither the vicious nor the virtuous return to tell us 
that th Y suffered or enjoyed happiness in the other world, that 
if the virtuous had a better life in store, and if they believed 
in it, they would certainly commit suicide in order to get it at 
the earliest opportunity, that in spite of taking the best precau- 
tioits we do not find at the time of the death of any person that 
his soul goes out. Of that his body weighs less ort account of 
the departure of his soul, and so on, Kassapa refutes his argu¬ 
ments with apt illustrations. lJut in spite of a few agnostics of 
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Payasi's type, have cvcrj^ reason to believe that the doctrine 
of rebirth in other worlds and in this was often spoken qf in the 
[Jpani^'ids and taken as an accepted fact by the Buddha. In 
the Mi/iftiidi we find N^gasena saying "tt is through a 

difference in Uieir karma that men are not alt alike, but some 
tong lived, some short lived, some healthy and some sickly^ some 
handsome and some ugly, some powerful and some weak, some 
rich and some poor, some of high degree and some of low 
degree, some wise and some foolish I” We have seen in the 
third chapter that the same sort of views was enunciated by the 
Upanisad sages. 

But karma could produce its efiTcct m this life or any 
other life only when there were covetousness, antipathy and in¬ 
fatuation, But “ when a man's deeds are performed without 
coretousness, arise w'lthout covetousness and an; occasioned xvith- 
out covetousness then inasmuch as covetousness is gone these 
deeds are abandoned, uprooted, pulled out of the ground like a 
palmyra tree and become non-csttstent and not liable to spring 
up again in the futurc\“ Karma by itself without craving 
is incapable of bearing good or bad fruits. Thus we read in the 
MakasattfiaffAdna stifta, ‘^even this craving, potent for rebirth* 
that is accompanied by lust and self-indulgence, seeking sati^ 
faction now here, now there, to wit, the craving for the life of 
fwnse* the craving for becoming (renewed life) and the craving 
for not becoming (for no new rebirth)**” ‘'Craving for things 
visible, craving for things audible, craving for things that may 
be smelt, tasted^ touched, for things in memory recalled* These 
arc the things in this world that are dear, that are pleasanL 
There does craving take its rise* there does it dwdi**'^ Pre-occu¬ 
pation and deliberation of sensual gratification giving rise to 
craving is the rea!§on why sorrow come.Sw And this ts the first 
ar>'a satya (noble truth). 

The cessation of sorrow can only hapix^n with “the utter 
cessation of and disenchantment about that very' craving* giving 
It up, renouncing it and emandpation from it^" 

When the desire or craving (/miM) has once ceased the 
sage becomes an arhat, and the deeds that he may do after 
that will bear no fruit. An arhat cannot have any good or bad 
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fruits of whatever he docs. For it is thmu^h desire that karma 
finds its scope of giving fruit. With the cessation of desire all 
ignorance, antipathy and grasping cease and consequently there 
is nothing which can determine rebirth. An arhat may suffer the 
effects of the deeds done by him in some previous birth just as 
iMoggaHana did, but in spite of the remnants of his past karma 
an arhat was an emancipated man on account of the cessation of 
his desired 


Kammas are sard to be of three kinds, of body, speech and 
mind {kayikn, vaeika and manasikd). The root of thLs kamma 
is however volition {atana) and the states associated with it*. If 
a man wishing to kill animals goes out into the forest in search of 
them, but cannot get any of them there even after a long search, 
his misconduct is not a bodily one; for he couki not actually 
commit the deed with his body. So if he gives an order for com¬ 
mitting a similar misdeed, and if it is not actually carried out 
with the body, it would be a misdeed by speech {v&cika) and not 
by the body. But the merest bad thought or ill will alone whether 
carried into effect or not would be a kamma of the mind {tmna- 
sikay. But the mental kamma must be present as the root of 
all bodily and vocal kammas, for if this is absent, as in the 
of an arhat, there cannot be any kammas at all for him. 

Kammas are divided from the paint of view of effects into 
four classes, viat. (i) those which are bad and produce impurity, 
(2) those which are good and productive: of purity, (3) those 
which are partly good and partly bad and thus productive of 
both purity and impurity, (4) those which are neither good nor 
bad and productive neither of purity nor of impurity, but which 
contribute to the destruction of kammas^ 

Final extinction of sorrow {ttibbdna) takes place as the natural 
result of the destruction of desires. Scholars of Buddhism have 
tried to discover the meaning of this ultimate happening and 
various interpretations have been offered. Professor De la ValJde 
Poussin has pointed out that in the Pali texts Nibbana has 
sometimes represented as a happy state, as pure annihila¬ 
tion, as an inconceivable existence or as a changeiess state*. 
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Mr Schrader, m discussing Nibbana in PaJi 
r90Sh tbe Buddha held that those who sought to become 

identified after death with the soul of the world as tciftnite space 
(dJi^dSit) or consciousness (viMdfta) attained to a state in which 
they had a corresponding feeling of inHniteness without having 
really lost their individuality. This latter interpretation of 
NibbSna seems to me to be very neiv and quite against the spirit 
of the Buddhistic texts. It seems to me to be a hopeless task 
to explain Xibbana in terms of worldly experience^ and there 
IS no way in which we can better indicate it than by saying that 
it Is a cessation of all sorrow: the stage at which all worldly 
experiences have ceased can hardly be described either as positive 
or negative. Whether we exist in some form eternally or do not 
exist IS not a proper BuddhUtk question, for it is a heresy to 
think of a Tathagata as existing eternally (iSh/afa) or not- 
existing (aSdlv^itii) or whether he is existing as well as not 
existing or whether he is neither existing nor non-existing* Any 
one who seeks to discuss whether Nibbana is either a pcisitive 
and eternal state or a mere state of non-existence or annihilation, 
takes a view which has been discarded In Buddhism as heretical. 
It is true that we in modern times ate not satished with it, for 
we want to knovr what it all moans. But it is not possible to 
give any answ'er since Buddhism regarded all these questions as 
illegitimate. 

Later Buddhistic writers like NSglrjuna and Caiidraklrtti 
took advantage of this attitude of early Buddhism and inter¬ 
preted it as meaning the non-essential character of all existence. 
Nothing existed, and therefore any question regarding the exist¬ 
ence or non-exbtence of anything ^vould be meaningless. There 
is no difrerence between the wordly stage (smftjdra) and Nibbana, 
for as all appearances arc non-essential, they never existed during 
the samsAra so that they could not be annihilated in Nibbana. 


Upani^ds and Buddhism. 

The (Jpant^ds had discovered that the true self w^as ananda 
(bliss}^ We could suppose that early Buddhism tacitly pre¬ 
supposes some such id^ It was probably thought that if there was 
the self it must be bliss. The Upani^ds had asserted that 
the self ivas indestructible and eternal* [f we are allowed 
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to make explicit what wa-i implicit in early BuddhLsm we could 
conceive it as holding that if there was the self it must be bliss, 
because it was etemaL Thb causal connection has not indeed 
been anywhere definitely pronounced in the Upani^ds, but he 
who carefully reads the Upani^ds cannot but think that the 
reason why the Upanisads speak of the self as bliss is that it is 
eternal. But the converse statement that what was not eternal 
was sorrow does not appear to be emphasii'ed clearly in the 
Upanisads. The important postulate of the Buddha is that that 
which is changing is sorrow, and whatever is sorrow is not self*. 
The point at which Buddhism parted from the Upanisads lies 
in the experiences of the self The UpanL^ds doubtless con¬ 
sidered that there were many experiences which we often iden¬ 
tify with self, but which are impermanent But tlie belief is 
found in the Upani^ds that there vras associated with these a 
permanent part as well, and that it was this permanent essence 
which was the true and unchangeable self, the blissful. They con¬ 
sidered that this permanent self as pure bliss could not be defined 
as this, but could only be indicated as not this, not this {tied 
nttiY. But the early PS]i scripturta hold that we could nowhere 
find out such a permanent essence, any constant self, in our 
changing experiences. All were but changing phenomena and 
therefore sorrow and therefore non-self, and ivhat was non-self 
wag not mine, neither 1 belonged to it, nor did it belong to me 
as my sclP, 

The true self was with the Upani^da a matter of tran¬ 
scendental experience as it were, for they said that it could not 
be described in terms of anything, but could only be pointed out 
as "there,'* behind all the dianging mental categories. The 
Buddha looked into the mind and saw that it did not exist But 
hoiv was it that the existence of this self was so widely spoken 
of as demonstrated in experience t To this the reply of the 
Buddha was that what people perceived there when they said 
that they perceived the self was but the mental experiences 
either individually or togeihcr. The ignorant ordinary man did 
not know the noble truths and was not trained in the way of wise 
men. and considered himself to be endowed with form {riiAr) 
or found the forms in his self or the self in the forms. He 
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cxperienoeti the thought (of the moment) as it were the self or ex¬ 
perienced himself as being endo’i^'ed with thought, or the thought 
in the self or the self in the thought. It is these kinds of experi¬ 
ences that he conBldered as the perception of the self®. 

The Upanisads did not try to establish any school of discipline 
Of systematic thought. They revealed throughout the da^\Ti of an 
experience of an imrnutable Reality'as tlie sdf of man. as thconiy 
abiding truth behind atl changes. But Buddhism holds that this 
immutable self of mari Is a delusion and a false knowledge. 
The first postulate of the sy^stem is that impermanence is sorrow. 
Ignorance about sorrow, ignorance about the way it originateSj 
Ignorance about the nature of the extinction of sorrow, and ignor¬ 
ance about the means of bringing about this extinction represent 
the fourfold ignorance {avtifa)\ The avidy^, which is equivalent 
to the P^Ii word avyja, occuna In the Upani:^5 also, but there 
it means ignorance about the It man doctrine, and it b sometimes 
contrasted with vidyfl or true knowledge about the self 
With the Upani^ds the highest truth was the permanent self* 
the bliss, but with the Buddha there ivas nothing permanent r and 
all was change; and all change and impermanence was sorrow*. 
This is, then^ the cardinal troth of Buddhism, and Ignorance con¬ 
cerning it in the above fourfold ways represented the fourfold 
ignorance which stood in the way of the right comprehension of 
the fourfold cardinal truths sorrow, cause of the 

origination of sorrow^ extinction of sorrow, and the means theretOp 
There is no Brahman or supreme permanent reality and no 
self, and this ignorance does not belong to any e^o or self as we 
may ordinarily be led to suppose^ 

Thus it is said in the VistidMimagga inasmuch however 
as Ignorance is empty of stability from being subject to a coming 
into existence and a disappearing from existence..,and b empty 
of a self-dctetmining Ego from being subject to dependence,— 
,*.or tn other words inasmuch as ignorance is not an Ego, and 
similarly with reference to Karma and the rest—therefore is it 
to be understood of the wheel of existence that it is empty with 
a twelvefold emptiness*" 

j Som^N/ia iii, 46. 1 1. p. 54. 
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The Schools of Thcr^vada Buddhism. 

There is reason to belic^'^ that the oral mstructions of the 
Buddha were not collected until a few centuries after his death. 
Serious quarrels arose amongst his disciples or rather amongst 
the successive generations of the disciples of his disciples about 
hb doctrinea and other monastic rules which he had enjoined 
upon hb followers. Thus we find that when the council of Vesili 
decided against the Vrjin monks, called also the Vajjiputtakas, 
they in their turn held another great meeting (MahSsahgha) and 
came to their own deebions about certain monastic rules and thus 
came to be called as the Mah^anghikasl According to Vasu- 
mitra as translated by Vaasitief, the Mah^sahghikas seceded in 
40 O B.C. and during the next one hundred years they gave rise 
first to the three schools Ekavyavaharikas, Lokottaravidins^ and 
Kukkulikas and after that the Bahui^rutlyas, In the course of the 
next one hundred years^ other schools rose out of it namely the 
Prajflaptivddins, Caittikas, Apara^ailas and Uttara^iULs. The 
Theravada or the Sthavirav^a school which had convened the 
council of Ves^i developed during the second and first century :0.c, 
into a number of schools^ viz, the Haimavatas, Dharmaguptikas, 
Mahi^sakas, K^4yaplyas, Safikrantikas (more well known as 
Sauttintikas)and theVatsiputtriyas which latter was again split up 
into the DbarmottariyaSt Bhadra 3 ^£n[yas, Sammitiyas and Chan- 
nSgarikas. The main branch of the Theravada school from 
the second century downwards known as the Hetuvadiits or 
SarvMtivadins*. The identifies the Theravada 

school with the Vibhajjav^dinK The commentator of the KafAd- 
vat4hu who probably lived according to Mrs Rhys Davids some^ 
time in the fifth century A,D. mentions a few other schools of 
Buddhbts. But of all these Buddhist schools we know \Tiry little. 
Vasumitra (loOA.D.) gives us some vt^ty meagre accounts of 
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certain schoob, of the Mah^nghikas^ Lokottaravsdins, Ekav>'a- 
vahirika-s> Kukkglikas, Prajftaptivadins and SarvastivSdin&, but 
these accounts deal more with subsidiary matteis of little philo¬ 
sophical importance. Some of the points of interest are (i) that the 
Mahasahghikas were said to believe that the body was iitlcd with 
mind (fit/a) which was represented as sitting, (2) that the Prajnap- 
tivadins held that there was no agent in man, that there w+as no 
untimely death, for it ^vas caused by the previous deeds of man^ 
<3) that the Sarvastivadins beliwed that everj^thing existed. From 
the discus3ion5 found in the also we may know the 

views of some of the schools on some points which are not alw^ays 
devoid of philosophical interest But there is nothing to be found 
by which we can properly know the philosophy of these schools. It 
is quite possible however that these so-called schools of Buddhism 
w^ere not $0 many difTercnt systems but only differed from one 
another on some points of dogma or practice which were con¬ 
sidered as being of sufficient interest to them, but which to us now 
appear to be quite trifling. But as we do not know any of their 
literatures, it is better not to make any unvi^arrantable surmises. 
These schools are however not very important for a history of later 
Indian Phiiosophyn for none of them are cv-en referred to in any 
of the systems of Hindu thought The only schools of Buddhism 
with which other schools of philosophical thought came m direct 
contact, are the Sarv^tividins including the Sautr^ntlkas and 
the Vaibh^ikas, the Yogacara or the Vijfitnavadins and the 
Madhyamikas or the jSunyavtdins, We do not know which of the 
diverse smaller schools were taken up into these four great schools, 
the Sautrantika, Vaibhasika, Yt^cara and the Msdhyamika 
schools. But as these schools were most important in relation 
to the development of the diflerent systems in Hindu thought* 
it is best that we should set ourselves to gather w'hat we can 
about these systems of Buddhistic thought. 

When Che Hindu writers refer to the Buddhist doctrine in 
general terms such as ^^the Buddhists say*' without calling 
them the Vijn^uavsdiris or the YogaeScas and the Sunyavidins, 
they often refer to the SarvSstivSdms by which they mean 
both the Sautrintikas and the Vaibh^^ikas, ignoring the differ¬ 
ence that exists between these two schools. It is well to 
mention that there is hardly any evidence to prove that the 
Hindu writers were acquainted with the Theravfida doctrines 
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as exprcssed in the Pili works. The Vaibbasikas and the Sau- 
trSntikas have been more or less associated with each other. Thus 
the Athid/mrtaakcSaiaslra of Vasubandhu who was a Vaibh^ika 
was eommented upon by YaAomitra who was a Sautrantika. The 
difference between the Vaibhasikas and the Sautitntikas that 
attracted the notice of the tlindu wri ters was this, that the former 
believed that external objects were directly perceived, whereas 
the latter believed that the existence of the external objects could 
only be inferred from our diversified knowledge^ Gunamtna 
(fourteenth century A.D.) in his commentary Tarkamha^o^piM 
on that the Vaibhisika was but another 

name of the Aryasammitiya school. According to Gunaratna the 
Vaibhasikas held that things existed for four moments, the 
moment of production, the moment of existence, the moment of 
decay and the moment of annihilation. It has been pointed out 
in Vasubandhu's AhhidksrmiUiata that the VaibhAsikas believed 
these to be four kinds of forces which by earning in combination 
with the permanent essence of an entity produced its imperma¬ 
nent manifestations in life (see Prof Stcheitatsky’s translation 
of Va^mitra on Abkidharmokasa kdHka, v. 25). The self called 
pudgala also possessed those characteristics. Knowledge was 
formless and was produced along with its object by the very 
same conditions {artkasahabkasi tkasamagtyadkinak'). The Sau- 
trantikas according to Gunaratna held that there was no soul but 
only the live akandhas. These skaudhas transmigrated. The past, 
the future, annihilation, dependence on cause, ikSki and pudgala 
are but names {tatajkamdtratxXmsn asacixion^prais/'kafHdtramX 
mere limitations {satiivrfarttdiratn) and mere phengmerta (tya~ 
vakdratud/mmX By pudgala they meant that which other people 
called eternal and alhpervasive soul. External objecis are never 
directly perceived but are only inferred as existing for explaining 
the diversity of knowledge. Definite cognitions are valid; all 
compounded things are momentary (iytWfKra* satvasamskd^AX 
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The atoms of colour, taste, smell and touch, and cognition are 
bdfig destroyed every moment. The meanings of words always 
imply the negations of all other things, excepting that which is 
intended to be signified by that word {myUpoh&h iaBddnhah). 
Salvation {tHffkfa) comes as the result of the destruction of the 
process of knowledge through continual meditation that there 
is no soul '. 

One of the main differences between the VibhajjavadCns, Sau- 
trintikas and the Vaibhastkas or the SarvfistivAdins appears to 
refer to the notion of time which Is a subject of great interest 
with Buddhist philosophy. Thus Abkidftarmakosa (v. 24*”) 
describes the Sarvistivadins as those who maintain the universal 
existence of everything past, present and future. The Vibhajja- 
Vfldins are those " who maintain that the present elements and 
those among the past that have not yet produced their fruition, 
are existent, but they deny the existence of the future ones and 
of those among the past that have already produced fruition." 
There were four branches of this school represented by Dhar- 
matrftta, Ghosa, Vasumitm and Buddhadeva. Dharmatrftta main- 
tained that when an element enters different times, its existence 
changes but notits essence, just as when milk is changed into curd 
or a golden vessel is broken, the form of the es^iitence changes 
though the essence jnemains the same< Gho^ held that “ when 
an element appears at diflfefent times, the past one retains its 
past aspects without being severed from its future and present 
aspects, the present likewise retains its present aspect without 
completely losing its past and future aspect^/" just as a man in 
passionate love with a woman does not lose his capacity to love 
other women though he is not actually in love with theiu. Vasu- 
mitra held that an entity is called present, past and future accord¬ 
ing as it produces its efficiency, ceases to produce after having 
once produced it or has not yet begun to produce it Buddha- 
deva n>aintatned the view that just as the same woman may 
be called mother, daughter, wife, so the same entity may be 
called present, past or future in accordance with its relation to the 
preceding or the succeeding moment. 

All these schools are in some sense SarvastivSdins^ for they 
maintain universal existence. But tlie Vaibh 4 sika finds them all 
defective excepting the view of Vatsumitra. For Dharmatrata's 
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vi^w IS only a veiled S^cpkhya doctrine; that of Ghofa a 
conrusion of the notion of tlmOp ^nce it presupposes the co¬ 
existence of all the aspects of an entity at the same tinie« and 
that of Buddhadeva is also an impossible situation, since it would 
suppose that all the thTcc times were found together and included 
in one of them. The VaibhcLsika finds himself in agreement 
with Vasnmitra's view and holds that the difference in time 
depends upon the difference of the function of an entity; at the 
time when an entity docs not actually produce its function it is 
future; when it produces it, it becomes present; when after having 
produced it, it stops, it becomes past; there is a real existence 
of the past and the futum as much as of the present He thinks 
that if the past did not exist and assert some efficiency it could 
not have been the object of my knowledge^ and deeds done in 
past time$ could not have produced its effects in the present 
time* The Sautrfintika howev'er thought that the VaibhS5ika'$ 
doctrine would imply the heretical doctrine of eternal existence, 
for according to them the stuff remained the same and the time- 
difference appeared in iL The true view according to him was, 
that there was no difference between the efficiency of an entity, 
the entity and the time of it^ appearance. Entities appeared 
from non-existence, existed for a moment and again ceased to 
exist. He objected to the Vribhasika view that the past is to 
be r^arded ^ existent because it exerts efficiency in bringing 
about the present on the ground that in that case there should 
be no difference between the past and the present, since both 
exerted efficiency. If a distiAction is made betw^een past, present 
and future efficiency by a second grade of efficiencies, then we 
should have to continue it and thus have a vicious infinite. We 
can know non-existent entities as much asive can know existent 
ones, and hence our knowledge of the past does not imply 
that the past is exerting any efficiency. If a distinction is 
made between an efficiency and an entity, then the reason why 
efficiency started at any particular time and ceased at another 
would be Inocpljcabte. Once you admit that there b no dif¬ 
ference between efficiency and the entity^ you at once find that 
there b no time at all and the efficiency, the entity and the 
moment are all one and the same When we remember a thing 
of the past we do not know it as existing in the past, but in the 
same way in which we knew it when it was present We are 
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ncvcf attracted to past passions as the VaibhSstka su^este, but 
past passions leave residues which become the causes of new 
passions of the present momenta 

Again we can have a glimpse of the respective positions of 
the VStsiputtrlyas and the SarvSstividins as represented by 
Vasubandhu if we attend to the discussion on the subject of 
the existence of soul in Abhidkormakoia. The argument of 
Vasubandhu against the existence of soul is ihis^ that tliough 
it is true that the sense organs may be regarded as a deter¬ 
mining cause of perception, no such cause can be found which 
may render the inference of the existence of soul necessary* 
If soul actually exists, it must have an essence of its own and 
must be something different from the elements or entities of a 
personal life. Moreover, such an eternal, uncaused and un¬ 
changing being would be without any practical efficiency {artka- 
kriyakdritvd) which alone determines or proves existence. The 
soul can thus be said to have a mere nominal existence as a 
mete object of current usage: There is no soul, but thert are 
only the elements of a personal life. But the VStsIputtnya 
school held that just as fire could not be said to be cither the 
same as the burning wood or as different from it, and yet it is 
separate from it, so the soul is an individual {padgala) which has 
a separate existence, though we could not say that it was 
altogether different from the elements of a personal life or the 
same as these. It exists as being conditioned by the elements 
of personal life, but it cannot further be defined. But its existence 
cannot be denied, for wherever there is an activity, there must 
be an agent {e.g. Devadatta walks). To be conscious b likewise 
an action, hence the agent who is conscious must also exist 
To this Vasubandhu replies that DevadatU (the name of a 
person) does not represent an unity. “ It is only an unbroken 
continuity of momentary forces (flashing into existence), which 
simple people believe to be a unity and to which they give the 
name Devadatta, Their belief that Devadatta moves is con¬ 
ditioned, and is based on an analogy with their own experience, 
but their own continuity of life consists in constantly moving 
from one place to another. This movement, though regarded as 
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belonging to a pcrizianent cntityi h but a series of new produc¬ 
tions in different places, just as the expressions " fire moveSp* 
^sound spreads* have the meaning of contmuities (of new pro¬ 
ductions in new places). They likewise use the words * Devadatta 
cognises* in order to expne^ the fact that a cognition (takes place 
in the pr^ent moment) which has a cause (in the former momentSp 
these former moments coming in close succession being called 
DevadattaX"^ 

The problem of memoty also docs not bring any difficulty, 
for the stream of consciousness being one throughout* it produces 
its recollections when connected with a previous knowledge of 
the remembered object under certain conditions of attention, 
etc-p and absence of djstractive factorSp such as bodily pains or 
violent emotions* No agent is required in the phenomena of 
memory^ The cause of recollection is a suitable state of mind 
and nothing else. When the Buddha told his birth stories saying 
that be was such and such in such and such a life, he only 
meant that his past and his present belonged to one and the 
same lineage of momentary existences. Just as when we say 
this ^iSme hre which had been consuming that has reached this 
object/* we know that the fire is not identical at any two 
moments, but yet we overlook the diflerence and say that it is 
the same fire^ AgaiUi what we call an individual can only be 
known by descriptions such as this venerable man, having this 
name, of such a caste, of such a family^ of such an age, eating 
such food, finding pleasure or displeasure in such things, of such 
an age, the man who after a life of such length, will pass away 
having reached an age.*’ Only so much description can be 
understood* but we have never a direct acquaintance with the 
individual - all that is perceived are the momenUfy elements of 
sensatiomi, images* feelings, etc., and these happening at the 
former moments exert a pressure on the later ones. The in¬ 
dividual is thus only a fiction, a mere nominal existence, a mere 
thing of description and not of acquaintance; it cannot he 
grasped either by the senses or by the action of pure intellect. 
This becomes evident when we judge it by analogies from other 
fields. Thus whenever we use any common noun, &g milk, we 
sometimes falsely think that there is such an entity as milk, but 
what really exists Is only certain momentaiy colours* tastes,'etc* 
fictitiously unified as milk; and "just as milk and water are 
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conventional names (for a set of independent elements) for some 
colour, smell (taste and touch) Uten together, so is the designa¬ 
tion 'individnar but a common name for the different dements 
of which it is composed-" 

The reason why the Buddha declined to decide the question 
whether the ‘^living being is identical with the body or not" b 
Just because there did not exist any living bdng as ** individual/* 
as is generally supposed p He did not declare that the living 
being did not exists because in that case the questioner would 
have thought that the continuity of the dements of a life was 
also denJedp In truth the “ living being ” is only a conventional 
name for a set of constantly changing dcmentii^ 

The only book of the Sammitiyas known to us and that by 
name only is the translated into Chinese between 

JSO A.D. to 431 the original Sanskrit works are however 
probably lost** 

The Vaibbisikas are identified with the Sarvlstivadins who 
according to Bifiav^sa W 4?^ pointed out by Takakusu, 
branched off from the MahTs^kas, who in their turn had 
separated from the Theravada schooL 

From the wc know (i) that the Sabbatthivadins 

believed that ever>'tbing existed, (2) that the dawn of right attain^ 
tnent was not a momentary Bash of insight but by a gradual 
process, (3) that consciousness or even samadhi was nothing but 
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a flux and (4) that an arhat (saint) may fall away^ The Sab- 
batthiv^dins ar Saiydsdvadins have a vast Abhidhaima literaltire 
still existing in Chinese translations which is difTetent frorn the , 

Abhidhamia of the Thfiravada school which we have already | ‘ 

men boned I These are i* /^dnaprairAdfta of Ka1y%"anT- , 

puttra which passed 1^* the name of MaM ViAAa^d from which ’ 

the Sabbatthivadins who followed it are called Vaibhi^kas“i. This 
work is said to have been given a literary form by A^vagho^ 

2, DhirtaaskandAa by Sariputtra. 3. DAd/$i&dya by Punia. 

4. Prq/Mptildsfm by Maudgdyayana. 5, by De- 

vaksema. 6, Sadgftipafyy^a by Sariputtra and Pr^irataJ^iafidda 
by Vasumitra, Vaiiubandhu (420 A.D.—50D A.D.) wrote a work on 
the Vaibh 5 sika^ system in verses knowm as the AtAtWAar- 

r^oAoM, to which he appended a commentarj^ of his own which 
passes by the name AAAMAama K&£a 6 Adsya in which he pointed 
out some of the defects of the VaibhSsika school from the Sau* 
trdntika point of view* This work was commented upon by 
Vasumitra and Gunamati and later on by Va.*kiniitra who wa-s 
himself a Sautr^ntika and called his work AAAidAarmaA^ia I 

^ydkAyd \ Saftghabhadra a contemporary of Vasubandhu wrote 1 

S^m&yi^pradipa and Nydydnusdra (Chinese translations of w hich I 

are available) on stnet Vaibhlsika lines. We hear also of other 
Vaibh^ika writers such as DhaimatrStap Gho^^kSp Vasumkra j 

and Bhadanta, the writer of SaifiyuktdAkidAannaidstm and | 

fidvi&hdfd. Diftnaga (4$o A*t>.), the celebrated lo^cian, a VaibhSsika 
or a Sautrantika and reputed to be a pupil of Vasubandhup wrote 
his famous w^ork Pramd:viisamu€i:^ya in w'hich he established 
Buddhist logic and refuted many of the views of Vstsynyana 
the celebrated commentator of the Nydya sdlras; but we regret 
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to that none of tbe above wofkA are available in Sanskrit, 
nor have they been retranslated frotn Chinese or Tibetan into 
any of the modem European or Indian languages. 

The Japanese scholar Mr Yamakami Sogerij late lecturer at 
Calcutta Universityp describes the doctrine of the SabbatthivSdins 
from the Chinese versions of the M^iAdviA/ta- 

sdidstm^ etc., rather elaborately ^ The following is a short sketch, 
which is borrowed mainly from tlie accounts given by Mr Sc^en^ 
The SabbatthivSdins admitted the five skandhas, twelve 
^^■^lanas, eighteen dhStus, the three asamskrta dhartnas of 
pratisamkhyanirodha apratisamkhyinirodha and and the 

samskrta dharmas (things composite and interdependent) of rflpa 
(matter), citta (mind), caitta {mental) and citta’viprayukta (non- 
mental)* All effects are produced by the coming together 
(sarnskrta) of a number of causes. The five sbandhasp and the 
citta, etc.p ate thus caUed sarnskrta dhanmas (cofnposite 
things or collocations— smHAAuj^itkdri). The rupa dharmas are 
eleven in number, one citta dharma* 4^ caitta dharmas and 14 
cittaviprayukta samskara dharmas(non'mental compostte things); 
adding to these the three asamskrta dharmas we have the seventy- 
five dharmas. Rupa is that which has the capacity to obstruct the 
sense organSi Matter is r^artled as the collective oiganism or 
collocation, consisting of the fourfold substratum of colouTp smell, 
taste and contact The unit possessing this fourfold substratum 
IS known as paramanUp which is the minutest form of rupa+ It 
cannot be pierced through or picked up or thrown away. It Is 
indivisible, unanalysable, invisible, inaudible, untastable and in¬ 
tangible. But yet it is not pennanent. but is like a momentary'' 
flash into being. The simple atoms are called 
and the compound onm In the words of 

Brof Stcherbatsky the universal elements of matter are mani¬ 
fested in their actions or funcrions. They arc consequently more 
energies than substances.^ The organs of sense are also regarded 
as oiodificatioiis of atomic matter. Seven such paramftnus com' 
bine together to form an anu. and it is in this combined form 
only that they become perceptible* The combination takes 
place in the form of a cluster having one atom at the centre and 
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othns around it The point which must be remembered in con* 
nection with the conception of matter is this, that the qualities 
of all the mahAhhut&s are inherent in the paramfinus. The special 
characteristics of roughness (whicJi natuiaJly belong to earth), 
viscousness (which naturally belongs to water), heat (belonging 
to fire), movableuEsi (belonging to wind), combine together to 
form each of the dements; the di(Terence between the different 
elements consists only In this, that in each of them its own special 
chararteristics were predominant and active, and other charac¬ 
teristics though present remained only in a potential form. The 
mutual resistance of material things is due to the quality of 
ea^ or the solidness inherent in them; the mutual attraction of 
things is due to moisture or the quality of water, and so forth. 
The four elements are to be observed from three aspects, namely, 
(i) as things, (a) from the point of view of their natures (such as 
activity, moisture, etc.), and (3) function (such as rf-fiy/ror attrac¬ 
tion, sofft^raha or cohesion, pahti or chemical heat, and yyikana 
or clustering and collecting)L These combine together naturally 
by other conditions or causes. The main point of dbtinction 
between the VaibhSdka SarvastivSdins and other forms of Bud¬ 
dhism is this, that here the five skandhaa and matter are re¬ 
garded as permanent and eternal; they are said to be momentary 
only in the sense that they are changing their phases constantly, 
owing to their constant change of combination. AvidyS is not 
regarded here as a link in the chain of the causal series of 
pratltyasamutpida; nor is it ignorance of any particular in¬ 
dividual, but is rather identical with "moha" or delusion and 
rej^esents the ultimate state of immaterial dharmas. AvidyS, 
which through samskara, etc,, produces nimarupa In the case of 
a particular individual, is not his avidya in the present existence 
but the avidya of his past existence bearing fruit in the present 


"The cause n^er perishes but only changes its name, when 
It becomes an effect, having changed its state." For example 
clay become jar. having changed its state; and iu this case the 
name day is lost and the name jar arises«. The Sarv^tivadins 
allowed simultaneouaness between cause and effect only in the 
case of composite things fem) and in the case of 
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the interaction of mental and material thinga The substratum 
of “ vijfiana" or **eoitscjou»ness” is regarded as permanent and 
the aggrtsgate of the five senses {indriy^u) is called the ^reeiver. 

It must be femembered that the iodriyas being material had a 
permanent substratum, and their aggregate had therefore also a 
substratum formed of them. 

The sense of sight grasps the four m^n colours of blue, yellow, 
red* white, and their combinations, as also the visual forms of 
app^rarice of long^ short, rounds square, high, low^ 

straight, and crooked. The smse of couch has for 

its object the four elements and the qualities of smoothness, 
roughness, lightness, heaviness, cold, hunger and thirst These 
qualities represent the feelings generated in sentient beings by 
the objects of touch, hunger, thirst counted 

under it, ^ they are the organic effects produced by a touch 
which excites the physical frame at a time when the enei^y of 
w’ind becomes active in onr body and predomiiiatK over other 
energies; so also the feeling of thirst is caused by a touch which 
excites the physical frame when the energy of the element of fire 
becomes active and predominates over the other energiei The 
indriyas (senses) can after grasping the external objects arouse 
thought each of the five senses is an agent without 

which none of the five vijitanas would become capable of per^ 
ceiving nn external object. The essence of the senses is entirely 
matcriaL Each sense has two subdivisions, rtamely, the principal 
sense and the auxiliary sense. The substratum of the prineijM] 
senses consists of a combination of i^iramanua, which are ex¬ 
tremely pure and minute, while the substratum of the latter is 
the flesh, made of grosser materials. The five senses differ from 
one another with respect to the manner and form of their respec¬ 
tive atomic combmationSi In all sensc-acts, whenever an act is 
performed and an idea is impressed, a latent energy is impressed 
on our person vrbtch is designated as avijftapti rupa. It is called 
rupa because it Is a result or effect of riipa-contact *, it is called 
avijitaptt because it is latent and unconscious; this latent energy 
is bound sooner or later to express itself in karma effects and is 
the only bridge which connects tlic cause and the effect of karma 
done by body or speech. Karma in this school is considered 
as tw^ofold, namely^ that as thought and that ^ 

activity {^aifasiJ^a kanpia). This last, again, is of two kinds, via. 
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that due to body-motion {idyi&a Jtar^na) and speech (vdaka 
A^arma). Both these may again, be latent {avijf^a/ti) and patent 
(mpafiii), giving us the k£yika-vfjnapti karma, kayikavijnapti 
kanna^ v^cika-vijftaptl karma and viciklvijhapti karma. Ai’ijrtapti 
rupa and avijhapti karma are what we should call in modem 
phraseology sub-conscious ideaSp feelings and activity. Corre¬ 
sponding to each conscious sensation, feelingT thought or activity 
there is another similar sub-conscioos state which expresses itsdf 
in future thoughts and actions; as these are not direcBy known but 
are siinilar to those which are kiiow^n, they are called avijhapti. 

The mindp says Vasubandhup is called cittam, because it 
ivilb {c€taii)^ manas because it thinks {manvatt) and vij^ana 
because it discriminates {nirdiimi). The dkcrimination may be 
of three kinds: (l) svabhaiva nirde^ (natural perceptual discrimi¬ 
nation), (3) pfayoga nirde^ (actuaLl discrimination as present^ 
past and future), and (3) anusmrti nirdeSa (reminiscent dbcrimi- 
nation referring only to the past), The senses only possess the 
svabkdva tsird^ia.the. other two belong exclusively to manovijh^na. 
Each of the vijflanas as associated with Its specific sense dis¬ 
criminates its particular object and perceives its general charac¬ 
teristics | the six vijnanas combine to form what is known as the 
Vijh^askandha, which is presided over by fnin&{maHd). There 
are forty-six caitta sarnskrta dharmas. Of the three asarpskrta 
dharmas Ska^a (ether) is in essence the freedom from obstruction, 
establishing it as a permanent omnipresent immaterial substance 
{nfnlfiaMya^ non-rupa). The second asamskrta dharma, aprati- 
sarnkhya nirodha, means the non-perception of dharmas caused 
by the absence of pratyayas or conditions^ Thus when I fix my 
attendon on one thing* other things are not seen then, not because 
the>' are non-existent but because the conditions which would 
have made them visible were absent. The third asarnskita 
dharma, pratisamkhya nirodha, is the final deliverance from 
bondage. Its essential characteristic is everlastingness* These 
are called asarnskrta because bdng of the nature of negation 
they are non-collocative and hence have no production or dis¬ 
solution. The eightfold noble path which leads to this state 
consists of right views, right aspirations, right speech, right con¬ 
duct* right livelihood, right effort, right mindfulness, right rapture\ 

^ Mf Segfin mcfilioitf Ibe name of U^ther Beuldibut HUuTiDa tbinkiir {abrait 
3;^o A.D.), H&rivamiw* wJia fcn^ndEd t school Itnoim Sal^uldcilii tcbool, which 
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Mahayanism. 

It is difficult to say precisely at what time MahSySiiism took 
its rise* But there is reason to think that as the MahSsahghikas 
separated themselves from the Theravadins probably some time in 
400 EC. and split themselves up into eight different schools, those 
elements of thoughts and ideas which in later days came to be 
labelled as Mahayfina were gradually on the way to taking their 
first inception. Wc hear in about lOO A.t>. of a number of works 
which are regarded as various Maht3fana sutras, some of which 
are probably as old as at least lOOB.C. (if not earlier) and others 
as late as 30O or 400 AJJ.*. These MahSyanasQtras, also called 
the Vaipulyasutras, are generally all in the form of instructions 
given by the Buddha. Nothing is known about their authors or 
compilers, but they arc all written in some form of Sanskrit and 
were probably written by those who seceded from the XheravSda 
school* 

The word HinaySna refers to the schools of Theravada, and 
as such it is contrasted with MahaySna. The words are generally 
translated as small vehicle (Ar«n= small, jrana-vehicle) and great 
vehicle —great, vehicle). But this translation by 

no means expresses what is meant by Mahayana and Hina- 
yinaV Asahga (480 A.O.) in his Makayanmuiralatttkara gives 
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us the reason why one school was called Hinayina whereas the 
other, which he professed, was called Mahi>'ina. He says that, 
considered from the point of view of the ultimate goal of rellgton, 
the instructions, attempts, realiaation, and time, the tflnaySna 
occupies a lower and stnaller place than the other called Maha 
(great) YSna, and hence it is branded as Kina (smalt, or tow), 
This brings us to one of the fundamental points of distinction 
betw'cen Hlnay^na and Mahaynna. The ultimate good of an 
adherent of the Hinayana is to attain his own nirvana or salva^' 
tion, whereas the ultimate goal of those who professed the Mah^- 
yana creed was not to seek their own salvation but to seek the 
salvation of all beings. So the Hlnay^a goal was lower, and in 
consequence of that the instructions that its followers received, 
the attempts they undertook, and the results they achieved were 
narrower than that of the MahSyflrta adherents. A Hinayana man 
had only a short business in attaining his own salvation, and this 
could be done in three lives, whereas a MahaySna adherent was 
prepared to work for infinite time in helping all beings to attain 
salvation. So the Hinay^a adherents required only a short period 
of work and may from that point of view also be called klna^ or 
lower. 

This point, though important from the point of view of the 
difference in the creed of the two schools, is not so from the point 
of view of philosophy. But there is another trait of the Mahd- 
yftnists which distinguishes them from the Hinayinists from the 
philosophical point of view. The Matiiylnists believed that all 
things were of a non‘essential and indefinable character and 
void at bottom, whereas the Hlnay^nlsts only believed in the 
impermanence of all things, but did not proceed further than 
that. 

It b sometimes erroneously thought that NagArjuna first 
preached the doctrine of Sunyavada (essencele^ncss or voidness 
of all appearance), but m reality almost all tlie MahaySna sutras 
either definitely preach this doctrine or allude to it. Thus If we 
take some of those sQtras which were in all probability earlier than 
NSgarjuna, we find that the doctrine which Nigirjuna expounded 

(cMwr of becofliius « Bralihia), TulhiKtttyjn, „ TatM«Ul 
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with all the rigour of his powerful dialectic was quietly accepted 
as an indisputable truth. Thus w'e find Subhuti saying to 
the Buddha that vedanS (feding), samjflS (concepts) and the 
samskiras (conformations) arc all mAya (illusion)** All the 
skandhas,dhatus (elements) and fiyatanas are void and ahsolute 
ce*ssation. The highest knowledge of everything as pure void 
is not different from the skandhas, dhatus and iyatanas, and this 
absolute cesation of dharmas is regarded as the highest know¬ 
ledge {prajndpdramitaY, Everything being void there is in reality 
no process and no cessation, The truth is neither eternal (iaftwte) 
nor non-etemal (u/d^iw/u') hut pure void. It should be the object 

of asaint's endeavour to put himsdf ip the “thatn(His"{; 5 ii/*o*i)and 

consider all things as void. The saint has to e3tal> 

lish himself In all the virtues {paramita), benevolence {dma- 
paramitd), the virtue of character (yfiapdramt^, the virtue of 
forbearance (j|'janri^rfra^/V 4 )< the virtue of tenacity and strength 
{yirypopam/nits) and the virtue of meditation (rf^dwq/kim- 
ffti/d). The saint is firmly determined that he will 

help an infinite number of souls to attain nirvana. In reality, 
however, there ate no beings, there is no bondage, no salva¬ 
tion ; and the saint knows it but too well, yet he is not afraid 
of this high truth, but proceeds on his career of attaining for 
all illusory beings Illusory cmancipatron from illusoiy bondage 
The saint is actuated with that feeling and proceeds in his 
work on the strength of his pSraiuitSs, though in reality there 
is no one who is to attain salvation in reality and no one who 
is to help him to attain it* The true prajri£paramit& is the 
absolute cessation of all appearance {yah arntpalambhak larva- 

dhtiryitdntim ra prajBdpdratutid iiyjt^ait)*. 

The Mahay ana doctrine has developed on two lines, viz. that 
of Sonyavada or the Mftdbyamika doctrine and VijhSnavada. 
The difference between ^iinyavida and Vijflanavada (the theory 
that there is only the appearance of phenomena of consciousness) 
is not fundamental, but is rather one of method. Both of than 
agree in holding that there is no truth in anythir^, everything 
is only passing appearance akin to dream or tnagic. But 
while the Sufiyavadtni were more busy in showing this indefiti- 
ableness of all phenomena, the Vijfl 3 navadins. tacitly accepting 

* iCi. * P' ‘ft* 
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the truth preached by the ^unyavadins, interested themselves in 
explaining- the phenomena of consciousness by their theory* of 
bc^nningless illusory root-ideas or instincts of the mind 

A^i-aghoM (loo A,ti.> seems to have been the greatest teacher 
of a new type of idealism {vij^anmidd) known as the Tathata 
philosophy. Trusting in SuEuki's identification of a quotation in 
A^vaghosa's Sr^ddkotpadaiastra as being made from Lanidzf/t- 
tdrasutra, we should think of the laHkatfaidrasGtra as being one 
of the early works of the Vijfiinavadins'. The greatest later writer 
of the VijfiSnavada school was Asartga <400 A.D.)v to whom are 
attributed the Sttpiad^Sabhumi ju/ra, MakSydna sfttra^ Upad^ta, 
Makdydtbisamparigrafia idstra, Yogdcdrakk&mi Sdstra and 
Makaydnasuirdtii^Qm. None of these works excepting the 
last One is available tg readers who have no access to the 
Chinese and Tibetan manujscripts. as the Sanskrit originals are 
in all probability lost The VijMnavada school is known to 
Hindu writers by another name also, vie. Vt^cara, and it does 
not 5Mm an improbable supposition that Asafiga’^s Ycgdedra^ 
bkumi Sdstra was responsible for the new name. Vasubandhu, 
a younger brother of Asafiga, was, as Paramactha (499^569) tells 
us, at first a liberal Sarv^tivadin, but was converted to Vijfla. 
navad^ late in hb life, by AsaAga. Thus Vasubandhu, who 
w'rote in his early life the great standard work of the Sarvasti- 
vid'mSfAbkidkart/MkoSa, devoted himself in his later life to Vijfls- 
navada*. He is said to have commented upon a number of 
Mahayana sGtraa, such ^Ava/amsaia. JYirtfdm, Saddkarmapun^ 
darTka, Prajkdpdramitd, Vimaiakfrtti^nmdidsimkaadda, and 
compiled some Mahftydna sQtras, such as Vt/MftamStyasiddki 
Rainatraya, etc The school of Vijflanavada continued for at 
least a century or two after Vasubandhu, but we are not in 
possession of any work of great fame of this school after him. 

We have already noticed that the Ssnyavada formed the fun- 
damentai principle of all schools of Mahayana. The most powerful 
exponmtof thb doctrine was NigSijuna < 100 j^d.^ a brief account 
of whose system will be given in its proper place NSgariuim's 
kari^kas (verses) were commented upon by Aryyadeva, a disciple 
of his. Knmjimjrva (iS3A.T>.% Buddhapalita and CandmkTrtti 
(SSO A.D.> Aryyadeva in addition to thb commentary wrote at 

1 Df S. C (hjftks thai 
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least three other books, vix, Catuhiataka. HoilabMaprakara^a. 
vrtti and CUtavUuddMprakumna'. In the small work call^ 
HastabiifapFitkara/tavrtii Aiyyadeva says that whatever depends 
for its existence on anything else may be proved to be illusory; 
all our notions of external objects depend on space percep^ns 
and notions of part and whole and should therefore be regarded 
as mere appearance Knowing therefore that all that is depen* 
dent on others for establishing itself is illusory, no wise rnan 
should feel attachment or antipathy towards these mere p e- 
nomenal appearances. In his CiUavauftdhipr^atyvo 
that just as a crystal appears to be coloured, catching the rmec* 
tion of a coloured object, even so the mind though in itself 
colourlesss appears to show diverse colours by coloration of ima¬ 
gination {vihalpa). In reality the mind {iitta) without a touch 
of imagination {kalpand^ in it is the pure reaJity. 

It does not seem however that the SunyavSdins coidd produce 
any great writers after Candraklrtti- References to Sttnyar^da 
show that it was a living philosophy amongst the Hindu wnters 
until the time of the great Mitnamsii authority Rumania who 
flourUhed in theeighth century; but in later times the Siinyavarfins 
were no longer occupying the position of strong and active dis¬ 
putants. 


The Tathata Philosophy of ASvaghO^a (80A.D.)*. 


ASvagho^ W3S the sou of a Brahmin named Saimhaguhya 
who spent hLs early days in travdling over the difTerent parte of 
India and defeating the Buddhists in opcii debates, He was pro¬ 
bably converted to Buddhism by Pariva who was an important 
person in the third Buddhist Council promoted, according to 
some author! ties^ by the King of Kashmere and according to other 
authorities by Funyayaias', 
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He hdd that in the soul two aspct:ts may be distinguished 
■—the aspect as thatness (hh&fata/Aatd) and the aspect as the cycle 
of birth and death istnmara). The sool as bhutatathata means 
the oneness of the totality of all things {dharntodMtu}. Its essen¬ 
tial natum is uncrcate and external. Ad things simpiy on account 
of the beginningless traces of the incipient and unconscious 
memory of our past experiences of many previous lives {sfnrlt) 
appear under the forms of individnations If we could overcome 
this smitj the signs of individuation would disappear and there 
would be no trace of a world of objects.'* '‘All things in their 
fundamental nature are not nameable or explicable. They can- 
not be adequately expressed in any form of language They 
possess absolute sameness {samata). They are subject neither to 
transformation nor to destruction. They are nothing but one soul" 
^harness {dhutatatk&id). This “thatness" has no attribute and 
It can only be somehow pointed out in speech as "thatnes.s." 
As soon as you understand that when the totality of existence is 
spoken of or thought of, there is neither that which speaks nor 
that which is spoken of. there is neither that which thinks nor 
that which is thought of, "this is the stage of thatness.” Tliis 
bhutatathata Is neither that which is existence, nor that which is 
non-cxistcncc, nor that which is at once existence and non- 
existence, nor that which is not at once existence and non-cxlst- 
ence; it is neither that which is plurality, nor that w'hich is 
at once unity and plurality, nor that which b not at once unity 
and plurality. It Is a negative concept in the sense that it is 
beyond all that is conditional and yet it is a positive concept 
in the sense that it holds all within it It cannot be compre¬ 
hended by any kind of particulanzation or distinction. It is 
only by transcending the range of our intellectual categories of 
the comprehension of the limited range of finite phenomena that 
we can get a glimpse of it It cannot be comprehended by the 
particularizing consciousness of all beings, and we thus may call 
it negation, ‘•Sunyaia,” in this sense. The truth b that which 
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subjectively does not exist by itself, that the ecgatioti is 

also void (Siinjia) in its nature, that neither that which is negated 
nor that which negates is an independent entity. It is the pure 
soul that manifests itself as eternal, permanent, immutable, and 
completely holds all things within it On that account it may he 
called affirmation. But yet there is no trace of affirmation in it, 
because it b not the product of the creative instinctive rnemory 
(jwr/0 of conceptual ihouehl and the only way of Rrasping the 
truth^thc thatness, is by transcending all conceptual creations. 

“The soul as birth and death (sa^sdra} comes forth from 
the Tathagata womb {tatAagata^arHa), the ultimate reaUty. 
But the immortal and the mortal coincide with each other. 
Though they are not identical th<^ are not duality either. Thus 
when the absolute soul assumes a relative aspect by ite ^If* 
affirmation it is called the all-conserving mind {ddij'avijMfta}, 
it embraces two principles. (l) enlightenment, (2) non-enlighten* 
merit. Enlightenment is the perfection of the mind when it is 
free from the corruptions of the creative instinctive incipient 
memory (™r/r> It penetrates all and is the unity of all 
dAdtu}. That is to say, it is the universal dharmakaya of all 
Tathagatas constituting the ultimate foundation of existence. 

When k b said that all con^ciouscess starts from thJs funda* 
mental truth, it should not be thought that consciousness had any 
real origin, for it was merely phenomenal existence—a mere ima^ 
jdnary creation of the percelvcfs under the influence^ of the 
delusive smrti. The multitude of people are said to ^ 

lacking in wUghtenment, because ignorance prevails 

there from all eternity, because there is a constant succc^ioti of 
smrti (past confused memory working as instinct) from which 
they have never beeit emancipated. But when they are dive^cd 
of this smiti they can then recognize that no states of mentation^ 
viz. their appearance^ presence, change and disappearance^ have 
any reality^ They are neither in a temporal nor in a spatial relation 
with the one soul^ for they are not sclf-cxbtent, 

“This high enlightenment shows itself imperfectly in our cor¬ 
rupted phenomenal experience as prajflft (wisdom) and karma 
(incomprelicn&ihle activity of life). By pure wisdom we under¬ 
stand that when one, by virtue of the perfuming power of dharma, 
disciplines himself truthfully (Le. according to the dharma) and 
accomplishes meritorious deeds, the mind (i.e* the 
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which implicates itself with birth ajid death wilt be broken down 
and the modes of the evolving: consciousness will be anniiJJcdt aJid 
the pure and the genuine wisdom of the Dharmakaya will manifest 
itself Though at) modes of conscfoiuness and mentatioti art: 
mere products of ignorance, ignorance in its ultimate nature is 
identical and non-identica) with enlightenment; and therefore 
ignorance is in one sense destructible^ though in another sense 
it is indestructible^ This may be illustrated by the simile of the 
water and the waves which are stirred up in the ocean. Here 
the water can be said to be both identical and non-identical 
with the waves. The waves are stirred up by the wind, but the 
water remains the same. When the wdnd ceases the motion of 
the waves subsides, but the water remains the same. Likewise 
w'hen the mind of all creatures, which in its own nature is pure and 
clean, is stirred up by the wind of ignorance {aviifyd}, the waves 
of mentality {vi/Udna) make their appearance. These three (>.e. 
the mind, ignorance, and mentality) however have no existence, 
and they are neither unity nor plurality. When the ignorance is 
annihilated, the aw'akened mentality is tranquUUied, whilst the 
essence of the wisdom remains unmolested." The truth or the 
enlightenment "is absolutely unobtainable by any modes of rda- 
tivity or by any outward signs of enlightenment. All events in 
the phenomenal world arc reSected in enlightenment, so that thrgr 
neither pass out of it, nor enter into it, and they neither disappear 
nor are destroyed." It is for ever cut off from the hindrances both 
affectional {kUiSvarana) and intellectual {J^eySvaraifa\ as well 
as from the mind (Le. alayavijndna) which implicates itself with 
birth and death, since it is in its true nature clean, pure, eternal, 
calm, and immutable. The truth again is such that it transforins 
and unfolds itself wherever conditions are favourable in the form 
of a tathSgata or in some other forms^ in order that all beings 
may be induced thereby to bring their virtue to maturity. 

"Non-clightenment has no cxbtcncc of its own aside from Its 
relation with enlightenment aprien.'' But enlightenment apHen 
is spoken of only in contrast to non-enlightcnment, and as non- 
enlightenment is a non-entity, true enlightenment in turn loses 
its significance too. They are distinguished only in mutnat relar 
tion as tmlightcnment or non-enlightcnment. The manifestations 
of non-enlightcnment are made in three ways: (i) as a disturb¬ 
ance of llie mind {dtayavifnana), by the avidyakamta (ignorant 
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action), producing misery {dHkkfio ); (2) by the appliance of an 
ego or of a pertcivcr; and <3) by the creation of an cKtemal world 
which does not exist in itself, independent of the pereeiver, Lon- 
ditioncd by the unreal external world six kinds of phenomena 
arise in succession. The first phenomenon is intclli^nce (sensa¬ 
tion); being affected by the external world the mind tecomes 
conscious of the difference between the agreeable and die disagree¬ 
able. The second phenomenon is succession. Following upon 
intelligence, mernoiy' retains the sensations, agreeable as well 
as disagreeable, in a continuous succession of subjective states 
The third phenomenon is clinging. Through the inetcntjon an 
succession of sensations, agreeable as well as dUagreeable, there 
arises the desire of clinging. The fourth phenomenon is an attadi- 
ment to names or ideas etc. By clinging t e min 

hypostatiaes all names whereby to give definitions to all thm^. 
The fifth phenomenon is the performance of deeds {knrttni). On 
account of attachment to names, etc., there arise all the vanations 
of deeds, productive of individuality, '‘The sixth phenomenon 
is the suffering due to the fetter of deeds. Through d^s suffcriog 
arises in which the mind finds itsdf entangled and curtailed of 
its freedom." All these phenomena liavc thus sprung forth through 

relation between this truth and arddyS is in one 
a mere identity and may be illustrated by the simile of all kinds 
of pottery which though different are all made of the ‘ilay 
Likewise the undefiled {attasrava) and ignorance {ovui^) and 
their various transient forms all come from one and t c same 
entity. Therefore Buddha teaches that all beings arc from all 
eternity abiding in Nirvan^^ 

It IB by the touch of ignorance {avufyd) that this truth assumes 

alt the phenomenal forms of existence. ^ 

i n the all-conserving mind [ate^avijkaHo) ignorance manii^ts 
itself; and from non-enlightenment starts that which se^ that 
which represents, that which apprehends an objective world, an 
that which constantly particularises. This is called ego 
Five different names are given to the ^o (according to its 1 
ferent modes of operation). The first name is activi^-conscioos- 
ness 0 tanna 3 fij^diia) in the sense that through the ^ 

ignorance an unenlightened mind begins to be distur (or 

* C^kpipiire CKMhfitagTftp VI. I* 4- 
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XIwakened). The second name evolvinf‘consciousness 
vifAffftii) in thti sense that when the mind is disturbed^ there 
evolves that whtcli sees ^ external world. The third name is 
representation-consciousn^ in the sense that the e^o (marras) 
represents (or reflects) an external world. As a clean mirror 
rcfiects the linages of all description» it is even so with the rep re- 
sen tat ion^onsciousness. When it is con fronted p for instance, with 
the objects of the five sensesp it re|irescnLs them instanlaneously 
and without effort The fourth is particularization^consciousness, 
m the sense that it discriminates between different things defiled 
as well as pure. The fifth name issuccession-consciousnesa, in the 
sense that continuously directed by the awakening consciottstiess 
of attention it retains all experiences and 

never loses or suffers the destruction of any karma, good as well 
as evil, which had been soivn in the past^ and w'hose retribution^ 
painful or agreeable, it never fails to mature^ be it in the present 
or in the future, and also in the sense that it unconsciously 
recollects things gone by and in imagination anticipates things 
to come. Therefore the three domains domain of 

feeling—domain of bodily existence—domain 
of incorporeaJitj') are nothing but the self manifeatation of the 
mind which is practically identical with Mu/a- 

ia/AatdX Since all things, owing the principle of their existence 
to the mind (diajoTftjMttaX arc produced by smrti, all the modes 
of particularization arc the sdf-pajticujarizadons of the mind. The 
mind in itself (or the soul) being how^ever free from all attributes 
is not differentiated. Therefore we come to the conclusion that 
all things and conditions in the phenomenal world, hypostatiised 
and established only through ignorance (itvrdjfd) and memory 
have no more reality than the images in a mi iron They 
arise simply from the ideality of a particularizing mind. When 
the mind b disturbed, the multiplicity of things Is produced: but 
when the mind is quieted, the mukiplicity of things disappears. 
By ego-consciousness {manm/Mndf we mean the ignorant mind 
which by its succession-consciousnesa dings to the conception of 
i and Not-I and misapprehends the nature of the six objects of 
sense. The cgo-consciousness is also called separation -conscious¬ 
ness. because it h nourished by the perfuming influence of the 
prejudices {dsrmfa% intellectual as well as aflfcctional Thus bdlc\^^ 
ing in the external world produced by memory, the mind becomes 
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obUviads of the Fincipte of samcn«s {samat^ that 

things which are one and perfectly calm and tranquil and show no 

sign of becoming. 

NouHsnlighrenmetit is the ditre of sacn^ra. When 

this is annihilated the condition£^the 
^annihilated and with them the state of an interrelai^ 
annihilated. But this annihilation does not mean the 
of the mind but of its modes only. It becomes 1 e ^ 

nifHed sea when all winds which were disturbing it and producing 

the waves have been annihilated. _ .. 

In describing the relation of the interaction of avidya (ignor- 

ance), kamiaviiftana(actsvity^con3ciPusness-thesub;^tvc mm ), 

visaya (external world-re presented by the senses) and the tathau 
(suchness). ASvaghosa says that there is an 
these elements. Titus ASvaghosa says. "By pluming wc mean 
that while our worldly clothes (vii. those which we w^r) have no 
odour of thdr own. neither offensive nor agi^le, 
acquire one or the other odour according to the nature of he sub¬ 
stance with which they are perfumed. S«chne^/n/A^^«) 
a pure dharnta free from all defilements ^used by the 
power of ignorance. On the other hand iguomnce ^ 

d^ with purity. Nevertheless we speak of Us hness 

work of purity because it in iU turn is 

Determined by sucltness ignorance becomes the .//W 

all forms of defilement And this ignorance 
and produces smrti. This smrti in its turn perfumes ignorance. 
On account of this (reciprocal) perfuming, the truth is misunder¬ 
stood. On account of its being misunderstood an exten^worl 
of subjectivity appears. Further, on account of the 
power of memory, various modes of individuation produr^. 
And by dinging to them various de^ 

as the result miseries mentally as wdl as bodily. Again such 
ness perfumes ignorance, and in consequence a t is pcifumin 
the individual in subjectivity is caused to loathe Ae rmsciy ot 
birth and death and to seek after the blissing of Nirvana. This 
longing and loathing on the part of the subjective mind m turn 
perfumes suchness. On account of this perfuming influence we 
are enabled to believe that we arts in possession within ourw vis 
of suchness whose essential nature is pure and itnniacu ate, an 
we also recognisEe that all phenomena in the world are nothing 
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but the illuiior}" manifestations of the msnei (ahymnjFj^Ma) and 
hAVc no reality of their own. Since we thus rightly understand 
the truth, we ean practise the means of liberation, can perform 
those actions which are in accordance with the dharma.. We 
should neither particularizep nor cling to objects of desire. By- 
virtue of this discipline and habituation during the lapse of innu¬ 
merable asahkhyeyafcalpas* we get ignorance annihilated. As 
ignorance is thus annihilated, the mind is no longer 

disturbedp so a.^ to be subject to individuation. As the mind Is no 
longer disturbed, the particularization of the surrounding world 
is armihilated. When in this wise the principle and the condition 
of defilement, their product^ and the mental disturbances are all 
annihilated, it is said that we attain Nirvana and that various 
spontaneous displays of activit>^ are accomplished." The Nir\'ana 
of the tathat^ philosophy is not nothingness* but tathata (suchness 
or thatness) in its purity unassociated with any kind of disturbance 
which produces all the diversity of experience. 

To the question that if all beings are uniformly in possession 
of such ness and are therefore equally perfumed by itp how is it 
that there are some who do not believe in it, while others do, 
Aivagho^'s reply is that though all beings are uniformly in 
possession of suchnes3,t the intenaity of ignorance and the prin¬ 
ciple of individuatioup that work from aif eternity^ i.*ar}* in such 
manifold grades as to outnumber the sands of the Ganges, and 
hence the difTerence, There is an inherent perfuming principle 
in one's own being which, embraced and protected by the love 
(fif/iiirl) and compassion of all Buddhas and Bcdhlsatt- 

va.s, is caused to loathe the misery of birth and death, to believe 
in nirvana, to cultivate the root of merit to habit¬ 

uate oneself to it and to bring it to maturity. In consequence 
of tliiSp one h enabled to all Buddhas and Bodhlsattvas and, re¬ 
ceiving in struct ion.s from them Js benefited, gladdened and induced 
to practise good deeds, etc,, till one can attain to Buddhahood and 
enter into Nirvana, This implies that all beings have such [>erfijm- 
ing power in them that they may be affected by the good wishes 
of the Buddhas and Bodhisattvas for leading them to the path 
of virtue, and thus it is that sometimes hearir^ the Bodhisattvas 
and sometimes seeing them, "all beings thereby acquire (spiritual) 
benefits and "entering into the samadhi of purity, they 
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destroy hindrances i^hertver they are met with and obtain all- 
penetmting insight that enables them to become ^^nscimis of 
the absolute oneness {samata) of the unitfcrse {sorvaMa) and to 
see innumerable Buddhas and Bodhisattvas. ^ ... 

There is a difference between the perfuming which is not in 
unison with suchness, as in the case of 5rai,^kas (theravSdm 
monks), pratyekabuddhas and the novice bodhisattvas. who only 
continue their religious discipline but do not attain to state 
of non-particularization in unison with the essence of suchn^. 
But tJiose bodhisattvas whose perfuming is already m unison with 
auchness attain to the state of non- particularization and allow 
themselves to be inauenced onl>’ hy the power of the dharma- 
The incessant perfuming of the defiled dharma (r^oran« from 
all eternity) works on, but when one attains to Bu ^ one 

at once puts an end to it The perfuming of the pare dharma 

(Lt suchness) however works on to eternity without any interrup¬ 
tion. For this suchness or thatress is the 
wisdom, the universal illumination of the dharmadhatu universe) 
the true and adequate knowledge, the mind pure V’ 

own nature, the eternal, the blessed, the ^ 

pure, the tranquil, the inimitable and the free, and 
the tathagatagarbha or the dhsrmakaya. It may 
since th^ness or suchness has been described ^ being without 
characteristics, it is now a contradiction to speak of it as embracing 
all merits, but it is held, that in spite of its embracing^l menis 
it is free in its nature from all forms of dbtinctmn. 
objects in the world are of one and the «ime taste i and be g 
of one reality they have nothing to do with " 

ticularization or of dualistic character. “Though a ^ 

(metaphysical) origin come from the soul alone and in tmth arc 
free from particularization, yet on account of non-enlightenment 
there originates a subjective mind (alojfatnjndna) that becomes 
conscious of an external world." This is called ignorant or 
avidyS. Nevertheless the pure essence of the mmd is pertec y 
pure and there is no awakening of ignorance in it. IIen« «e assign 
to suchtiess this qualltyp the effulgence of great 
called universal illuinination, because there is nothing or 1 o 
illumine. This perfuming of suchness therefore continues 
though the stage of the perfuming of avidya comes to^ a, 

the Buddhas when they atUin to nirvana. AU Buddhas w-hile 
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thft stage of discipline feel a deep compassion (m/iAaituTHHA) for all 
beings, practise all virtues {f>dTamit&s\ and many other mentorious 
deeds, treat others as their own selves, and wish to work out a 
miiversaJ salvation of mankind in ages to come, through limitless 
numbers of kttlpas, recognue truthfully anti adequately the 
principle of equality among people; and do not cling 

to the individual existence of a sentient being. This is what is 
meant by the activity of tathati The main idea of this tathata 
philosophy seems to be this, that this transcendent “thatness" ts 
at once the quintessence of all thought and activity; as a vfdya veils 
it or perfumes it, the u'crld-appearance springs forth, but as the 
pure thatness also perfumes the ax'idyS there is a striving for the 
good as well. As the stage of avidyS is passed its luminous 
character shines forth, for it is the ultimate truth which only 
illusorily appeared as the many of the world 

This doctrine seems to be more in agreement with the view 
of an absolute unchangeable reality as the ultimate truth than 
that of the nihilistic idealism of Lankavatitfa, Considering the 
fact that Asvagho^ was a learned Hrahmin scholar in his early 
life, it b easy to guess that there ivas much Upanisad induence in 
this interpretation of Buddhism, which compares so favourably 
with the Vedanta as interpreted by Sankara. The Laftk&tmtara 
admitted a reality only as a make-believe to attract the Tairthikas 
(heretics) who had a prejudice in favour of an unchangeable self 
{fitman). But A^vagho^ plainly adm\tted an unspcakable reality 
as the ultimate truth. NSgarjutia’s Madhyamika doctrines which 
eclipsed the profound philosophy of A^vaghora seem to be more 
faithful to the traditional Buddhbt creed and to the VijAanavada 
creed of Buddhism as explained in the 


The Madhyamika or the Sunyavada school,—Nihilism. 

Candrakirtti, the commentator of Nagarjuna’s verses known as 
“M^Ayatnika AArtid" in explaining the doctrine of dependent 
origination ifratUyasamutfdda) as de-senbed by Nigarjuna starts 
with two interpretations of the w-ord According to one the word 
praetyasamutpSda means the origination {utpddd) of the non¬ 
existent (oAMt^ay depending on {frs/Itya) reasons and causes 
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(histupralyayajp According to the other interpretation pratitya 
mean^eaeh and every destryctible individwal and praiityasamnt- 
pada means the origination of each and every destructible in-^ 
dividual. But he disapproves of both these meanings. The 
second meaning does not suit the context in which the Pali 
Scriptures generally speak of pratityasamutpida (e^g- ^a^pi/t 
/>rafirya ru/f^nt £a u/paifyai¥t£ for it does not 

mean the origination of each and every destructible individual, 
but the originating of specific individual phenomena fewg^ per^- 
ceptioo of form by the operation in connection with the eye) 
depending upon certain specific conditions. 

The first meaning also is equally unsuitable. Thus for exampJe 
if we take the case of any origination, that of the visual per¬ 
cept^ we see that there cannot be any contact between visual 
knowledge and physical sensCji the eye, and so it would not be 
inteUigible that the former should depend upon the latter. I f wc 
interpret the maxim of pratityasamutp^a as this Happening that 
Happens, that would not explain any specific origination- All 
origination is false, for a thing can neither originate by itself nor 
by others, nor by a cooperation of both nor without any irason. 
For if a thing exists already it cannot originate again by itself. 
To suppose that it is originated by others would also mean 
that the origination was of a thing already existing. If again 
without any further qualification it is said that depending on 
one the other comes iuto being, then depending on anythingany 
other thing could come into being—from light we could have dark¬ 
ness 1 Since a thing could not originate from itself or by others* 
it could not also be originated b)' a combinatton of both of thent 
together. A thing also could not originate without any cause, 
for then all things could come into being at all times. It ia there¬ 
fore to be acknow'ledged that wherever the Buddha spoke of this 
so-called dependent origination it was re¬ 

ferred to as illusory nnanife^tatlons appcyiring to intellects and 
senses stricken with ignorance. This dependent origination is 
not thus a real law, but only an appearance due to Ignorant^ 
The only thing which is not lost Is 

nirvana^ but all other forms of knowledge and phenomena 
{samsiaras) are false and are lost with their appearances 

It is sometimes objMted to this doctrine that if all apjiear- 
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^nces are false, then they do not exist at all. There are then no 
good or bad Mrork^ and no cyde of existence, and if such is the 
caiK, then it may be argued that no philosophtcal discussion 
should be attempted. But the reply to such an objection is that tbc 
nihilistic doctrine is engaged in destroying the misplaced con¬ 
fidence of the people that things are tniCK Those who are really 
wise do not find anjdhing either false or true, for to them dearly 
tlicy do not exist at all and they do not trouble themselves with 
the question of their truth or falsehood. For him who knows thus 
there are neither works nor cyclt^ of births and also he 

does not trouble himself about the existence or non-existence of 
any of the appearances. Thus It is said in the RatnakQtasGtra that 
howsoever carefully one may search one cannot discover conscious¬ 
ness what cannot be perceived cannot be said to exist, 

and what do«j not exist is neither pasrb nor future^ nor present^ and 
as such it cannot be said to have any nature at all; and that which 
has no nature is subject neither to origination nor to extinction, 
He who through his false knowledge (vipfifyydsa) docs not com¬ 
prehend the falsehood of all appearances, but thinks them to be 
real^ works and suflers the cydes of rebirth Like all 

illusions, though false these appearances can produce all the harm 
of rebirth and sorrow. 

It may again be objected that if there is nothing true 
according to the nihilists (hiuyaifddifir), then their statement that 
there is no origination or extinction is also not true. Candraktrtti 
in replying to this says that w ith £unyavi.dim the truth is absolute 
silence. When the^unyavsdjii sages argue, they only accept for 
the moment what other people regard as reasons, and deal with 
them in thdr own manner to help them to come to a right 
comprehension of all appearances. It is of nou^to s^y, in spite 
of all ai^uments tending to show the falsehood of all appearances, 
that they are testified by our experience, for the whole thing that 
we call '"oiir cxperietice'* is but false illusion inasmuch a^ theise 
phenomena have no true essence. 

When the doctrine of pratityasamutpada is described as ''thb 
being that is " what is really meant is that things can only be 
indicated mere appearances one after another, for they have 
no essence or true nature* Nihilism also means just 

this. The true meaning of pratltyasamutpAda or ^unyaviada is 
this, that there is no truth, no essence in all phenomena that 
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appear*. As the phenomena have no essence they are nwther 
n^Suced nor destroyed; they really ndthercome nor Thj 
are merely the appearance of mayi or tlliision, T^e void 
does not mean pure negation, for that is relative o some 
position. !t simply means that none of the app^rancea have any 

intrinsic nature of their own 

The Madhyamaka or biinya system does not bold that y 
thing has any essence or nature of own; ev 

heat cannot be said to be the essence of fire; for both the h^ 
and the fire are the result of the combination of many conditio^, 
and what depends on many conditions cannot 1 « said o ^ the 
nature or essence of the thing. That alone may be 
true essence or nature of anything which does not ^ 

anything else, and since no such esisence or nature can be pointed 
out which stands independently by itself we cannot 
exists. H a thing has no essence or existence ^ ^ 

not affirm the essence of other things to it (/vrmWnr.^> If vre 
cannot affirm anj'thing of anything as positive "" 
quently assert anything of anj^hing as negative. 
bdieves in things positive and afterwards . 

not so he no doubt thus takes his stand on a negation 
Z Tn reLit>- since we cannot speak of anything positive, we can¬ 
not speak of anything negative either* 

It is again objected that we nevertheless pereeive a process 

going on To this the Madhyamaka reply is 

change could not be affirmed of things that are permanenL But we 

can hardly speak of a process with reference to * 2 ^; 

for those which are momentary are datroyed ffie _ 

after they appear, and so there is nothing which ^ 

justify a process. That which appears as being neither cotntt 

from anywhere nor goes anywhere, and that w ic 

stroyed also does not come from anywhere nor go 

and so a process cannot be affirmed of them. ^ ^ 

be that when the second moment arose, the rsl mom 

auffered a change in the process, for it was not t * _ 

second, as there is no ««alled cause-effect connection. In fact 

there being no relation between the two, the temporal ’ 

tion as prior and later is wrong. The supposition that ther - 

self whfch suffers changes is also not valid, for howsoever we 
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may search we find the five skandhas but no self. Moredver if 
the soul IS a unity it cannot undei^o any prcM:e^ or progrc^ion, 
for that would presuppose that the. soul abandons one character 
and takes up anothef at the same Identical moment which is 
inconceivable^ 

But then again the question arises that if there is no process^ 
and no cycle of worldly cxbtcnce of thousands of a(nictions> what 
IS then the nirvana which Is described as the final extinction of 
all afflictions To this the Madhyamaka mply is that it does 

not agree to such a definition of nirvana. Nirvana on the Madhya- 
maka theory is the absence of the essence of all phenomena, that 
which cannot be conceived cither as anything which has ceased 
or as anything which is produced {antmddAam unff/pannaTri). In 
nirvana all phenomena are lost; we say that the phenomena c^se 
to exist in nirvana^ but tike the illusory snake in the rope they 
never existedV Nirv 4 na cannot be any positive thing or any sort 
of state of being for all positive states or things arts joint 

products of combined causes and are liable to decay 

and destruction. Neither can it be a negative existence, for since 
we cannot speak of any positive existence^ we cannot speak of a 
negative existence either. The appearances or the phenomena are 
communicated as being in a state of change and process coming 
one after another^ but beyond that no essence, existence, or truth 
can be affirmed of them. Phenomena sometimes appear to be 
produced and sometimes to be destroyed, but they cannot be 
determined as existent or non-existent Nirvana is merely the 
cessation of the seeming phenomenal flow It 

cannot therefore be designated cither as positive or as negative for 
these conceptions belong to phenomena (w 

partkdt/fijtum fiaryi/nU evam fia iAdv^Maumir- 
vdfmw, M.V. 197), In this state there Is nothing which is known, 
and even the knowledge that the phenomena have ceased to 
appear is not found. Even the Buddha himself is a phenomenon, 
a mirage or a dream, and so are all his teachtngs^ 

It is easy to see that in this system there cannot exist any 
bondage or emancipation; all phenomena are like shadows, like 
the mirage, the dream, the miyfi^and the magic without any teal 
nature {fti/LivaAMm), It is mere false knowledge to suppose that 
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one is twing to win a «al nirvSns*. it is this to egoism that 
is to Snsiderod as avidya. When considered deeply .1« ound 
that there is not even the slightest trace of any positive existence. 
Thus it is seen that if there were no ignorance i^iifya), there 
would have been no conformations isamsMrasl and if there wart 
no conformations there would have been no consciousness and » 
«,* but it cannot be said of the ignorance - I am f 
samskaras" and it can be said of the samskaras we are being 
pnxiuced by the avidya" But there being avidy^ there come he 
samskaras and so on with other categories too. This character of 
the pratuyasamutpada is known as the coming of the consequent 
depending on an antecedent reason ^ 

It can be viewed from another aspect, namely that of dep^d^ 
epee on conglomemlion or combinaUon 

It is by the combination of the four elements, space 

boa/. isa„ « ;b.u.c»» 

diKstion it is due to wind that there is respiration, it is due 
i^k^'that there is t»rosity. and it is due to vijftana that 

too i, 'Uirju.osc otooo» .hinX 

to to »)• of .bo footoo to «o c«osi*to .o bo 

II l. j ^ None of these are real substances or bemgs or 

souls.*^ U by ignorance that these are thought of as exist^ts and 
Tt^chment I ^leratcd for them- Through 
the samskaras, consisting of attachment, 

lessness (rJm. dvtfa. ; from these proceed the vi^ana and 

the four skiSlhas. These with the four elements bring 

and form from these proceed the senses 

from the coming together of those tbore com^ “J;"'In 

from that feelings, from that comes desire (W) 

These Bow on like the stream of a river, but there is 
Of truth behind them all or as the ground of ^em aJ' * ^ 
phenomena therefore cannot be said to^ either ^ 

non-existent, and no truth can be affirmed of «>t er c _ 
(Sdivatavdda} or nihilism {uccAedavada), and it is or t is r 
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that thh doctrine i$ called the mtddit doctrine 
Existence and non-existence have only a relative truth (satm- 
vrtisafya) in them, aa in all phenomena, but there is no tnie 
reality (jfaramarf^jsa/jfa) in them or anything else. Morality 
plays as high a part in this nihilistic system as it does in any 
other Indian system, I quote below some stanzas from NSgar- 
juna's Sukfikk^ as translated by Wenzel {PT S. iSZO) from 
the Tibetan translation. 

Knowing that riches are unstable and void give according to 

the moTid pncCpEA* to Dhikshua, Drahmins^ the perar and friends for there is 
no txtter friend than givings 

7. E^ibit morality fauhless and sublimCi tinmixcd and spotless,, 
for morality is the supporting ground of alt eminencci as Ihc eortb is of the 
moving ami immovable, 

B, Et^cTCise ihc imponderable, transcendental virtues of charity^ morahtyi 
patiencet energy^ meditationp and likewise wisdom, in order ihai^ having 
reat;hed the farther shore of the sea of estlstence, you may become a Jina 
prince^ 

9. View as enemiesp avarice deceit duplicity (mjfjiiX 

lust, indoHente pnde greed hatred and 

pride conceniing family^ figure, glcay, youtht or power* 

] Since nothing is so didicult of atiainmcnt ns patEence, open no door 
for anger; the Buddha has pronoLinted that he who renounces anger shall 
attain the degree of nn an&gUmLn {a ^nt who never sulfers rebirth)- 

St. Do not look after another's wife;: but If you see her, regard heft 
according to age, like your mother, daughter or sister- 

^ Of him who has conquered the uaslnblep ever moving objects of the 
sis senses and him who has overcome the mass of his enemies in battle, the 
wise praise ihc hrst as the greater hera 

aq. Thau who kno^XAi the worlih be equanimous agni nst the eight worldly 
conditiooi, gain and loss, happiness and suffering^ fame and disbonour^ blame 
and praise, for they aie not nbjecis for your thoughia. 

37. But one (a woman) that is gentle os a sister, winning as 4 friend, 
careful of your well being a mother^ obedient a servant her (yon mu&t) 
honour as the guardian god(d^s) of the fartiily, 

40. Always perfectly m^ltaie m {inm your ihoughtA to) kindness^ pliyp 
Joy and Indill^rence; then If you do not obtain 4 higher degree you (certainly) 
wtU obtain the happiness of Brahman's world 

4U By the four dhyanas completely abandon tag desire reiection 

{vtcana% joy (firffti, and happiness and pain {sukhi, ypQ wiu obtain 

as fruit the lui of a Brahman. 

49, If you say *4 am not the form, you thereby will understand I am 
not endowed with fonn^ 1 do not dwell in form, the form does not dwell in me e 
and in like manner you will undentand the voidness of the other four aggre- 
gates,'* 

The aggregates do not arise frciin desire, nor from timci nor from 
^ Sec [K T. p. 1 i!ko. 
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not fiticn nor ffom the Lord (t/iAi^V, 

nor ycl are they without came t Icuo* that they arise hrotn ignoraoce (avtify^) 
and desire (/r/^ 4 ). 

5 K Know that attachment lo rciigioos ceremonies 
wrong views {nad doubt are the three fetters- 

55- Sieadity instruct yourself {more and more] in the highest mnraliiyt 
the highest wisdom and the highest ihoughti for the hundred and one 
rules (of the firdhmak^) are combined perfectly in these three, 

58, Because thus (as demonstrated) aJl this is unstable (fMfj(yn) wtihoui 
substance (flifd/JWrt) wiihnut help (ojitrEtitfrt) without pioiector and 

without abode thqti O Lord of eieu iniist become discontented with 

this worthless (ojdrir) kadali-tiee of the orb. 

104. If a fire were to sci^e your bead or your diess you would ^linguish 
and subdue ii, even then endeavour to aurtthilate dcsirCi for there is ao other 
higher necessity than ihiSf 

joj^ By moralityi knowledge and cootcroplatson, attain the spotless dig¬ 
nity of the cling and the subduing nlrv^to^ nm subject to age^ death or 
decays devoid of earth, water, fire, wind, sun and moon, 

toy. Where there is ao wisdom (prqfAJ) there is also no ccmtemplanoo 
where there is no conlemplalion there is also no wisdom i but know 
that for him who possesses these two the sea of existence is like a grove, 


UncomproTniBing Idcalbni or the School 
oi VijRSnavada Boddhlsrn. 

The school of Buddhist phitosophy k^own a;s the Vijfiaoavada 
or Yogacara has often been rcfeired to by such prominen t teachers 
of Hindu thought as Kumirila and Sankara, It agrees to a great 
extent with the Sun>^vadjns whom wc have already described. 
All the d harm as (qualities and substances) are but imaginaiy 
constructions of ignorant minds;. There b no movement in the 
so-called external world as we suppose, for it does not exist. We 
construct it ourselves and then areoursdves deluded that it exists 
by There are two functions involved 

in our consciousness, vi^ that which holds the perceptions (ih/da 
vtjfIdHd), and that which orders them by imaginary constructions 
{vostiip^eivi'Jt^pavijWHay The two functions however mutually 
determine each other and cannot be separately distinguished 
{abAwta/o^sa^f any&nyahetukey These functions are set to work 
on account of the beginningless instinctive tendencies inherent 
in them in relation to the world of appearance {anddikdia-pm~ 
pan€a-vdsandA^tiiAa%ca)K 

AH sense knowledge can be stopped only w^hen the diverse 

^ pp. P- 44- 
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unmanifested instincts of imagination arc stopped {aiM/a- 
^iiriJ^a/pa-tfasand-vaicitra-9titi?dAay. All our phenomenal know¬ 
ledge is without any essence or truth {mhsvai/i^a} and is but a 
creation of mayd. a mirage or a dream. There is nothing which 
may be called extemah but all is the imaginary^ creation of the 
mind {svaci£fo)f vvhich has been accustomed to create imaginary 
appearances from beginningtess time. This mind by whose move- 
ment these creations take place as subject and object has no 
appearance in itself and is thus without any origination, existence 
atid extinction and is called the ^laya- 

vijflana. The reason why this Slayavijfi^na itself is said to be 
without origination, existence, and extinction is probably this* 
that it is always a hypothetical stale w^hich merely explains aU 
the phenomenal states that appear^ and therefore it has no exist¬ 
ence in the sense in which the term is used and we could not 
afhrm any special essence of it 

We do not realize that aU visible phenomena are of nothing 
external but of our own mind {svaa/^)y and there is also the begin¬ 
ningless tendency for believing and creating a phenomena] world 
of appearance. There is also the nature of knowledge (which 
takes things as the perceiver and the perceived) and there is also 
the instinct in the mind to experience diverse forms. On account 
of these four reasons there are produced in the Slayavijftana (mind) , 
the ripples of our sense experiences {pravfUmjMdn^} as in a lake^ 
and these are manifested as sense experiences, AU the five skan- 
dhas called fiatiawi/HdriaJi-^ya thus appear in a proper synthetic 
form. None of the phenomenal knowledge that appears b either 
identical or differemt from the aJayavijft^ a just as the waves can¬ 
not be said to be cither identical or different froin the ocean* As 
the ocean dances on in waves so the citta or the ilayavijftana 
h also dancing as it were in its diverse operations As 

citta it collects all movetnents within it, as manas it 

synthesizes {vidh^jxte} and as vijhana it constructs the fivefold 
perceptions vifiridii drijam k^paie paf!4:a6/t£/iy. 

It is only due to maya (illusion) that the phenomena appear 
in their twofold aspect as subject and object This must always 
be regarded as an appearance {samvrfisarya^ whereas in the real 
aspect we could never say whether they existed or did not 

existl 
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Vijil&itavada and VedSnta 


All phenomena both being and non-being are illusory {sada- 
sattrah When we look deeply into them we find that 

there is an absolute negation of aU appearances, including even 
all negations, for they are also appearances. This^uld make the 
ultimate truth positi\'e. But this is not so. for it is that in which 
the positive and negative are one and the same {bhavdbhdvasa- 
manatd\K Such a state which is complete in itself and has no 
name and no substance had been described in the Lafikavatara- 
sutra as thatness {tathosSf. This state is also described in another 
place in the Lankdtfatdm as void ness which is one and 

has no origination and no essence*. In another place it is also 
designated as tathagatagarbha*. 

it may be supposed that this doctrine of an unqualified 
ultimate truth comes near to the Vedanttc atman or Brahm^ 
like the tathatS doctrine of Aivaghosa; and we find in Lahka- 
vatSra that Havana asks the Buddha “How can you say that 
your doctrine of tathagatagarbha was not the same as the itman 
doctrine of the other schoob of philosophers, for those heretics 
aUo consider the atman as eternal, agent, unqualified, all-per¬ 
vading and unchanged?” To this the Buddha b found te reply 
thus—“Our doctrine b not the same as the doctrine of those 
heretics; it b in consideration of the fact that the instruction 
of a philosophy which considered that there was no soul or sub¬ 
stance in anything {nairdtmya) would frighten the disciples,^at 
1 say that all things are in reality the tathagatagarbha. this 
should not be regarded as atman. Just as a lump of clay is made 
into various shapes, so it is the non-essential nature ® ^ ® 
phenomena and their freedom from all characteristics {sarvavikai- 
fiatak^navinkirttafny that is variously described as the garbha 
or the nairatmya (csseticelessncss^ This explanation of tath^a- 
tagarblia as the ultimate truth and reality is given in order to 
attract to our creed those heretics who are superstitious ly inclined 

to believe iri the atman doetKneV* 

So far as the appearance of the phenomena was concern 
the idealistic Buddhists {idjMniruidins) agreed to the doctrine 
pratltji'isamutpada with certain modifications. There was wit 
them an external pratitj^asamutpada just as it appeared in the 


1 p- ^5+ 
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objective aspect and an internal pratityasamutpada. The external 
pratkyasamutpSda {dependent origination) is represented in the 
way in which material things (e.g. a jug) came into being by the 
co^jperation of diverse elements^the lump of day, the potter, 
the wheel, etc. The internal (adhyatmika) pratltyasamutpada 
was represented by avidyi, trsna, karma, the skandhas, and the 
iyatanas produced out of thcm\ 

Our understanding is composed of two categories called the 
pravkayabuddhi and the vikaipalak^aHagrahdbkiniveiapraihtha- 
piksbuddhi. The pravicayabuddhi is that which always seeks to 
take things in either of the following four ways^ that they are 
either this or the other {ekatvanyatvoYt cither both or not both 
{ubkaydttubhoya), either are or are not {astindsti), either eternal 
or non-etemal {ui^dmtya). But in reality none of these can be 
affirmed of the phenomena The second category consists of that 
habit of the mind by virtue of which it constructs diversities and 
arraig&s them (crated in their turn by Its ciwn constructive activity 
— pariia/p^i in a logical order of diverse relations of subject and 
predicate^ causal and other relations. He who knows the nature 
of these two categories of the mind knows that there is no external 
world of matter and that they are all experienced only in the 
min<L There is no water, but it is the sense construction of 
smoothness that construcU the water as an external sub¬ 

stance^ it is the sense construction of activity or energy that 
constructs the external substance of firej it ^ the sense construc¬ 
tion of movement that constructs the external substance of air. 
In this way through the false habit of taking the unreal as the 
real {mit/i^dsa^di/iinrvtJa) five skandhas appear If these were 
to appear all tcgcthcr, we could not speak of any kind of causal 
relations, and if they appeared in succession there cotiJd he 
no connection between them, as there is nothing to bind them 
together In reality there is nothing which is produced or 
destroyed, it is only our coustnictive imagination that builds up 
things as perceived with all their relations* and ourselves as per- 
ceivers. It is simply a convention {vyazfoMra) to speak of things 
as known". Whatever we designate by speech is mere speech- 
construction {v^^iia/pa} and unreal In speech one could not 
speak of anything without relating things in some kind of causal 

i p. Sfi oompart the texM lu ti5ed of iLc phcEUP 

nicnaV iiid the AioveAtiuBiil wrM tbe samt Kiue by 
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relation, but none of these characters may be said to be true; 
the real truth {paramartkd^ can never he referred to by such 

spccch-constniction. ^ r 

The nothingness {mnyatS) of things may be viewed from 
seven aspects—< 1 > that they are always interdependent, and hence 
have no special characteristics by themselves, and as they cannot 
be determined in themselves the>-cannot be determined m terms 
of others, for, their own nature being undetermined, a reference 
to an''other" is also undetermined, and hence they are a in¬ 
definable (3) tliat they have no positive essence 

{mvasviibhmas&nyata),%\T\.t^ they spring up from a natural non- 
existence {stfahhdvabkavotpatti)\ (3) that they are of an un itowti 
type of non-existence i^prsfafitoiunyAta), since all the s an 
vanish in the nirvfina; (4) that they appear pbcnom^ally as mh- 
nected though non-existent {prumrititiunyata), for their skandhas 
have no reality in theinselv« nor are they related to others, but 
yet they appear to be somehow causally connected: (S) that none 
of the things can be described as having 

they are all undemonstrahlc by \:in^^c\ntmbhilaJ^aiHnyat^ , 
(6) tliat there cannot be any knowledge about them excep 
which Ls brought about by the long-standing defects of d^ir« 
which pollute all our vision; (7) that things arc a so non e 1 
in the sense that we affirm them to be in a particular place and 
time in which they arc not {itantaraiUnyaial ^ 

There is thus only non-existence, which again is neither eternal 
nor diettuctible. and the world is but a dream and a mSya i the 
two kinds of negation (ftinxihb) are SkSUa (space J an nirvana, 
things which are neither existent nor non-existent are only 

imagined to be existent by fools, . ■ r 

This view apparently comes into conflict with the dectnne ot 
this school, that the reality is called the tathagatag^bha (the 
womb of all that is merged in thatness>and all the phenomcnia 
appearances of the clusters {skandhas)t elements ( ui^sf ah 
fields of sense operation (ayatanas) only serve to veil it wi 
impurities, and this would bring it nearer to the a»iumption o a 
universal soul as the reality. But the LatJtdvaidra attemp 
explain away this conflict by s^uggesting that thft ^ 

the tathagatagarbha as the reality is only a sort of false 1 o 
attract those who are afraid of listening to the nairStmya (non¬ 
soul) daclrine’. 
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The Bodhi^ttvas may attmn iheir highest by the fourfold 
knowledge of {t) svacittadtiyahhdnatid^ (2) aipadasthitibkahga- 
vtvatjjanata^ (^5) bahytAh^iabhmm^aksaHat^ and (4) strapra- 
iydfyyaJMttddhigapt^bJtin^aIakf&naia. The first means that alt 
things are but creations of the imagination of one’s mind. The 
second means that as things have no essence there is no origina¬ 
tion, existence or destruction. The third means that one should 
know the distinctive sense in which all external things are said 
either to be existent or non-existent, for their existence is merely 
like the mirage which is produced by the beginningless desire 
{vdsojfd) of creating and perceiving the manifold. This brings us 
to the fourth one, which means the right oomprehension of the 
nature of all things. 

The four dhyinas spoken of in the Lakkomtdra seem to be 
different from those which have been described in connection with 
the TheravAda Buddhism. These dhySnas are called (i) baio- 
pMdrika, (2) aftkaprmdtaya, {3} tatkatdlambana and (4) iathd- 
gata. The first one is said to be that practised by the Sravakas 
and the pratyekabuddhas. It consists in concentrating upon the 
doctrine that there is no soul {pudgntanairdtmy^, and that every¬ 
thing ts transitory, miserable and impure. When considering all 
things in this way from beginning to end the sage advances on 
till all conceptual knowing ceases {as&mjMHirodkd()\ we have 
what is called the valopacatika dh>'Ana (the meditation for be- 
ginners), 

The second is the adviced state rvhere not only there is 
full consciousness that there is no self, but there is also the com¬ 
prehension that neither these nor the doctrines of other heretics 
may be said to exist, and that there is none of the dharmas that 
appears. This is called the artkaprovicayodhydna, for the sage 
concentrates here on the subject of thoroughly seeking out (/ra- 
vicaya\ the nature of all things {arika\ 

The third dhyana, that in which the mind realizes that the 
thought that there b no self nor that there are the appearances, 
ts itself the result of imagination and thus lapses into the tliatntss 
{eatAa/d). This dhySna is called tatkamarnbano, because it has for 
its object tathata or thatnesa. 

The last or the fourth dhyina is that in which the lapse of 
the mind into the state of thatness is such that the nothingness 
and incomprehensibility of all phenomena is perfeetjy realized; 


v] gua/ ^ 5 f 

and nirvana b that in which all root 6 ^s\ttB(vdsm^) manifesting 
themselves in knowledg'e ate destroyed and the mind with know¬ 
ledge and perceptions,making false cteattons, ceases to work. This 
cannot be called death, for it will not have any rebirth and it can¬ 
not be Called destruction^ for only compounded things (samsk^ridi) 
suffer destruction, so that it is different from either death or 
destnictioiv This nin'fina is different frotn that of the ^rSvakas 
and the pratyekabuddhas for they are satisfied to call that state 
nirvSna, in which by the knovvledgeof the general ch^tactenstics 
of all things (transitoriness and misery) they arc not attached to 
things and cease to make erroneous judgments*. 

Thus we see that there is no cause (in the sense of ground) 
of all the^c phenomena as other heretics maintain. When it b 
said that the world is may a or illusion* what is meant to be 
emphasized b this, that there b no cause, no ground. The pheno¬ 
mena that seem to originate, stay* and be destroyed are mere 
constmetions of tainted imagination, and the tathati or thatntss 
is nothing but the turning away of this constructive activity or 
nature of the imagination tainted with the associations 

of beginningless root desires The tathata has no 

separate reality from illusion, hut it is illusion itself when the 
course of the conistruction of illusEon has ceased. It is therefore 
also spoken of as that which is cut off ordelached from the mind 
for here there is no construction of imagination 

Sautr^ntika Theory of Perception. 

Dharmottara (847 a commentator of Dharmakirtti 

(about 635 A4?.) a Sautr^ntika logical and ephte- 

mological work, describes right knowledge as an 

invariable antecedent to the accomplishment of all that a man 

1 l»£AJtihMd,tratHdra, SOO- ' P* 

* ThLi df the Vijfi^irMa tdhocl ii roUectoi ma^nXy fiom 
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desires to have {samyagf^napurvikd sarvapurusdrtftttzidiiM)\ 
iVlien on proceeding, in accordance with the presetitation of any* 
kflawledge^ we get a thing as presented hy it we call it right 
knowledge Right knowledge is thus the knem'ledge by which one 
can practically acquire the thing he wants to acquire {arthadhi- 
gati). The process of knowledge, therefore, starts with the per¬ 
ceptual presentation and ends with the attainment of the thing 
represented by it and the fulfilment of the practical need by it 
{firthdStlj^mdt samdptah pmmdtiavyspdmh). Thus there are 
three moments in the perceptual acquirement of knowledge; 
(I) the presentation, (2) our prompting in accordance with it, 
and (3) the final realization of the object in accordance with 
our endeavour following the direction of knowledge. Inference 
is also to be called right knowledge, as it aJso serves our pracb'eal 
need by representing the presence of objects in certain connec¬ 
tions and helping us to realize them. In perception this presen¬ 
tation is direct, while in inference this U brought about indirectly 
through the lifiga (reason). Knowledge is sought by men for the 
realization of their ends, and the subject of knowledge is dis¬ 
cussed in philosophical works only because knowledge is sought 
by men. Any knowledge, therefore, which will not lead us to 
the realization of the object represented by it could not be called 
right knowledge. All illusory perceptions, therefore, such as the 
perception of a w'hite conch-shell as yellow or dream perceptions, 
are not right knowledge, since they do not lead to the realization 
of such objects as are presented by them. It is true no doubt 
that since all objects are momentary, the object which ivas per¬ 
ceived at the moment of perception was not the same as that 
which was realized at a later moment. But the series of cxistents 
which started with the first perception of a blue object finds itself 
realized by the realization of other existents of the same series 
{nfiddau ya tva ssHfattoh pormhitttto nitajHanena sa eva ttna 
prdpitah tena nilajMmim 

When it is said that right knowledge is an invariable ante¬ 
cedent of the realization of any desirable thing or the retarding 
of any undesirable thing, it must be noted that it is not meant 

* Brief aUKU froai (Iw (ipnion* two wthw eomitirtiiitflrt of 
V-wltBilmi uyl Sintabhailrt wsttaj), ar. /bi»J i„ 
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that right knowledge directly the cattse of it; for, with, the rise 
of any right perception^ there is a memoQ^ of past experiences^ 
desire is aroused, through desire an endeavour in accordance with 
it is launchisd, and as a resuH of that there is reaHjation of the 
object of desire. Thus, looked at from this point of view* right 
knowledge is not directly the cause of the realization of the object 
Right knowledge of course directly indicates the prcseniation, the 
object of desire, but so far as the object b a mere presentation it 
is not a subject of enquiry. It becomes a subject of enquiry only in 
connection wnlh our achieving the object presented by pereeptionH. 

Perception {pmtjfoA^A) has been defined by Uhannakirtti a5 
a presentation, which is generated by the objectis aJone, unasso- 
ciated by any names or relations and which is not 

ermneous This dehnitian does not 

indeed represent the actual nature of perception^ but only 

shows the condition which must be fulHlled in order that anything 
may be valid perception. What is moant by saying that a per¬ 
ception is not erroneous b simply this, that it will be such that 
if one engages himself in an endeavour in accordance with it, 
he wdll not be baffled in the object which was presented to him 
by hb perception vas/urfifi£ 

tadaSkrarttarniAa vidi/irvyaffiy It is said that a right perception 
could not be associated witJi names or This 

quailhcation is added only with a view of leaving out all that is not 
directly generated by the object. A name is given to a thing 
only when it is associated in the mind^ through mcmoiy, as being 
the same as perceived before^ This cannotj thereforOi be regarded 
as being produced by the object of perception. The senses present 
the objects by coming in contact with them, and the objects also 
must of necessity allow themselves to be pre^sented as they arc 
when they are in contact with the proper senses. But tlie work 
of recognition or giving names is not what is directly produced 
by the objects themselves, for this involves the unification of 
previous experiences, and this certainly not what is presented 

^ The d«£iiiii«n Ant in iHr fool iwlilaltin S^nikd*) of 

W41 '* Acewdinig lo DhunuJcirtlti it is Uie m- 
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tcgnrded (U Irnly ropresentini;^ whiL u ically presenlctl to the 
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to the sein^ ifiiirvadr^ayarod^^nc^rtAam^AiAMrvadpi/^AKajn- 
n^nTfnt/dfax^t^iiyam piirvadr^fa^dsaftmAiiittvd/). In all illusorj^' 
perceptions it is the senise which is a Reeled either by extraneous 
or by iithcrent physiological causes. If the senses are not per¬ 
verted they are bound to present the object Correctly* Perception 
thus means the correct presentation through the senses of an 
object m its own uniqueness as containing only those feature 
which aie its and its alone {sv^/aAsai^am), The validity of Icnow- 
ledge consists in the sameness that it has w ith the objects presented 
by it (arfkiwa ^aA/t yafsarUfiyam sTidrJyamaiya 
rrtai^amiAaX But the objection hem is that if our percept is only 
similar to the extoraal object then this sirqllaritj' is a thing which 
is different from the presentation, and thns perception becomes 
invalrd, Bui the similarity is not different from the percept which 
appears as being similar to the object It h by virtue of their 
sameness that we refer to the object by the percept fdr^/yatH 

fasya vaidi) and our perception of the object becomes possible. 
It is because we have an awareness of blueness that we speak of 
having perceived a blue object. The relation^ however, between 
the notion of similarity of the percepdcin with the blue object and 
the indefinite awareness of blue in perception is not one of 
causation but of a determinant and a determinate {lyav^ikdpya- 
vyav^stfidpakabhdv€nd). Thus it is the same cognition which in 
one form stands as signifying the similaritj'' with the object of 
perception and is in another indefinite form the awareness as the 
percept (/aM ikasj^a vastunaA kiAHdrfipam pmm&nani kindipra- 
mdnaphalam na idrudAjfaf^], It is on account of this similarity 
with the object that a cognition can be a determinant of the 
definite awareness (^ym/as/M/an^A^/urAi idt^jyamX so that by 
the determinate we know the determinant and thus by the 
similarity of the sense-datum with the object (/ranum^) we come 
to think that our awareness has this particular form as "blue'' 
(prafrfd^fifiAa/a). If this sameness between the knowledge and its 
object was not felt we coiild not have spoken of the object from 
the awareness {idrfipyawta^uAA^M$H tyavastAdp^xnaAetnAl The 
object generate an awareness similar to itself, and it U this 
connespondence that can lead us to the realization of the object 
30 presented by right knowledge^. 

» Set Ilic pp. 340 Md 40^. Ii \i aTiforturtEle Ihn, mtosptmg the 
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Sautr 3 ntil£a theory of Inference*, 

According to the Sautrilntikfc doctrine of Buddhism as de¬ 
scribed by Dharmakirtti and Dharmmottara which is probably the 
only accouTit of systematic Buddhist logic that is now available to 
us in Sanskrit inference {aHum&fna) is divided into two glasses, 
called sv&rthanum&na (inferentia! knowledge attained by a per^n 
arguing in bis own mind or judgments)*and panarth^umana (in¬ 
ference through the help of articulated propositions for convmdrig 
others in a debata^L The validity of inference depended, like the 
validity of perception, on copying the actually e^cisting facts of 
the external world- Inference copied external realities as much 
as perception did; just as the validity of the immediate perception 
of blue depends upon its similarity to the external blue thing 
perceived, so the validitj^ of the inference of a blue thing also, 
so far as it is knowledge, depends upon its resemblance to the 
external fact thus inferred 

The reason by which an infiiTeiice is made should be mich 
that it may be present only in those cases iivhere the thing to 
be inferred exists, ^d absent in evciy' case where it does^ not 
exisL It is only when the reason is tested by both these joint 
conditions that an unfailing connection {/^tutibaifdAa) between 
the reason and the thing to be inferred can be established. It is 
not enough that the reason should be present in all cases where 
the thing to be inferred exists and absent where it does not 
exists but it is necessary that it should be present only in the 
above ca$ep This law is essential for cstablishiiig 

the unfailing condition necessary for inference". This unfailing 
natural connection {svaSAdvapra^iAand^} is found in two types 

ape of the exrij^C wiarlLf m wh^ wt hear of iJw doc brine inf 
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ofcases^ The first is that where the nature of the rcasoti is con¬ 
tained in the thing to [» inferred as a part of its nature, i^ where 
the reason stands for a species of which the thing to be inferred 
is a genus; thus a stupid person living in a place full of tali pines 
may come to thinlc that pines are called trees because they are 
tall and it may be useful to point out to him that even a small 
pine plant is a tree because it is pine; the (]uality of pineness 
forms a part of the essence of treeness, for the former being 
a species is contained in the latter as a genus; the nature of the 
species being identical with the nature of the genus, one could 
infer the latter from the former but not vice versa-, this is called 
the unfailing natural connection of identity of nature {tadaimya). 
The second is that where the cause is inferred from the effect 
which stands as the reason of the former. Thus from the smoke 
the fire which lias produced it may be mferred. The ground of 
these inferences is that reason is naturally indissolubly connected 
with the thing to be Inferred, and unless this is the case, no 
inference is warrantable. 

This natural indissoluble connection (svakidvapratihandha), 
be it of the nature of identity of essence of the species in the 
genus or inseparable connection of the effect with the cause, b 
the ground of all inrerendeh The svabhhvapratibandha deter¬ 
mines the inseparability of connection {pvittdbhdvamyanfa) and 
the itiference b made not through a series of premisses but 
directly by the lifiga (reason) which has the inseparable con¬ 
nection *. 

The second type of Inference known as parilrthanumaria 
agr^ with sv^hjinumliiia in all essential charactensUcs; the 
main difference hetw'ecn the two is this, that in the cause of 
pararthSnumana, the inferential process has to he put verbally in 
premisses. 

Pandit Ratnakata^nti, probably of the ninth or the tenth cen ¬ 
tury A.I 5 ., wrote a paper named Anfarttyapfisavtarthana in which 

MrtHf no vf^hKorutlU nSiii /fyiyaiindiiltka. p. jo. 
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he tried to show chat the concomitance is not behveen those 
cases which possess the linfia or reason with the cases which 
possess the sSdhya (probandum) biit between that which has the 
diaracteristics of the Jihga with that which has the characteristics 
of the s^dhya (probandum); or in other words the concomitance 
is not between the places containing the smoke such as kitchen^ 
etc,, and the places containing fire but between that which has the 
characteristic of the linga, viz. the smoke, and that which has the 
characteristic of the sSdhya, viz, the fire. This view of the nature 
of concomitance is known as inner concomitance 
whereas the former, viz, the concomitance between the thing 
possessing lihga and that possessing sSdhya, is known as outer 
concomitance and genera]ly accepted by the Nyaya 

school of thought Thb antarfc'yapti doctrine of concomitance is 
indeed a later Buddhist doetKne. 

It may not be out of place here to remark that evidences of 
some form of Buddhist Ic^c probably go back at least as early 
as the KfftAdv&tiAii (200 E.C> Thus Aung on the evidence of 
the Vufttniii points out that Buddhist logic at the time of AsSoka 
''was conversant with the distribution of terms" and the process 
of conversion. He further points out that the logical premisses 
such as the ud^harana { Yoye aggimd ss so whatever b 

fiery b smoky), the upanayana {ayam dAhffmtfd—this 

hill is smoky) and the niggama (^asmdda^am therefore 

that is fiery) were also known. (Aung further sums up the 
method of the arguments which art found in the XatMvai/Asi as 
follows: 


Adherent 

Opponent* 

Adherent 

Opponent 

Adherent 


Is A BI (tAdpandy 
Yea, 

Is C /?? (pdpaftd), 

No, 

But if be 5 then (you should have said) C b i?- 
That B can be a/Brined of A but i> of C b false. 
Hence your first answer is refutecL”) 


The antecedent of the hypothetical major premiss is termed 
Aapana, because the opponent's posii'iont A b Is conditionally 
established for the purpose of refutatioa 

The consequent of the hypothetical major premiss is termed 
pa pans because it b got from the antecedent And the con* 
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elusion is termed mpana because the regulation is placed on the 
opponent. Next: 

“[fi? be derived of C 
Then B should have been derived of vj. 

But you affirmed B of A. 

(therefore) That 5 can be affirmed of A but not of Z) or C is 
wrong.” 

This is the patiloma, inverse or indirect method,as contrasted 
with the former or direct method, anutoma. In both methods the 
consequent is derived. But if we reverse the hypothetical major 
in the latter method we get 

If.d CisZ?. 

But A is B. 

Therefore C is £?, 

By this indirect method the opponent’s second answer is re- 
cstablished'” 


The Doctrine of Momentariness, 

Ratnakirtti <950 A.D.) sought to prove the momentadness of 
all existence (joZ/iu), first, by the concomitance discovered by the 
method of agreement in presence {anvayavyapti), and then by the 
method of difference by proving that the production of effects 
couLd not be justified on the assumption of things being per- 
mauent and hence accepting the doctrine of rnomentarincss 
as the only alternative. Existence is defined as the capacity of 
producing anything {arthakriyakdritva\ The form of the first 
type of argument by anvayavyapti may be given thus: "What¬ 
ever exists is momentary, by virtue of its existence, as for example 
the jugj all things about the raomentadness of which we arc dis¬ 
cussing a« existents and are therefore momenury." It cannot 
be said that the jug which has been chosen as an example of an 
existent is not momentary; for the jug is producing certain 
effects at the present moment; and it cannot be held that these 
are all identical in the past and the future or that it is producing 
no effect at all in the past and future, for the first is impossible, 
for those which are done now could not be done again in the 
future; the second is impassible, for if it has any capacity to 

* See inlnduction to tie tAmlaiimi rtf KatkSvt^tkn tPsinit af b* 

Mn f^hyi Dmvidi. 
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produce effects it must not cease doing so, as in that case one 
might as well expect that there should not be any effect even at 
the present moment Whatever has the capacity of producing 
anylJting at any time must of necessity do it So if it docs pro* 
ducc at one moment and does not produce at another, this 
contradiction will prove the supposition that the things were 
different at the different moments. If it is held that the nature 
of production varies at different moments, then also the thing at 
those two moments must be different, for a thing could not have 
in it two contradictory capacities. 

Since the jug does not produce at the present moment the 
work of the past and the future moments, it cannot evidently do 
so, and hence is not identical with the jug in the past and in the 
future, for the fact tliat the jug has the capacity and has not the 
capacity as well, proves that it is not the same jug at the two 
moments {Saktdiakiasvakttavaiayd yraitksatjtam bfnilaA'), Tlte 
capacity of producing effects {arlhaknydiakti), which is but the 
other name of existence, Is universally concomitant with momen* 
tariness {k^aifikatvaiydpta}. 

The NySya school of philosophy objects to this view and says 
that the capacity of anything cannot be known until the effect 
produced is known, and if capacity to produce effects be raided 
as existence or being, then the being or existence of the efiflsct 
cannot be knowm. until that has produced another effect and 
that another ad Since there can be no being that has 

not capacity of producing effects, and as this capacity can 
demonstrate itself only in an infinite chain, it will be impossible 
to know any being or to affirm the capacity of producing effects 
as the definition of existence. Moreover if all things were 
momentary there would be no permanent perodver to ohseA’c 
the change, and there being nothing fixed there could hardly be 
any means even of taking to any kind of inference. To this 
Katnaklrtti replies that capacity {samartkyay cannot be denied, 
for it is demonstrated even in making the denial. The observation 
of any concomitance in agreement in presence, or agreement in 
absence, does not require any permanent observer, for under 
certain conditions of agreement there is the knowledge of the 
concomitance of agreement in presence, and in other conditions 
there is the knowledge of the concomitance in absence. This 


knowledge of concomitance at the succeeding moment holds within 
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itself the experience of the conditions of the preceding moment, 
and this alone is what we find and not any permanent observer, 

The Buddhist definition of being or existence {saitva) is 
indeed capacity,and ive arrived at this when it was observed that 
in all proved cases capacity was all that could be defined of 
being;—seed was but the capacity of producing shoots, and 
even if this capacity should require further capacity to produce 
effects, the fact which has been perceived still remains, vi^. that 
the existence of seeds is nothing but the capeity of producing 
the shoots and thus there is no vicious i^fi[l^te^ Though things are 
momentary, yet we could have coiteomitance between things only 
so long as their apprent forms are not dtfTeient {aioiir&fit- 
par&vNtayinrafa sadhyasddk&nayph praiyak^e^a vyaptigrahaijdt). 
The vySpti or concomitance of any two things (tg. the fire and 
the smoke) is based on extreme similarity and not on identity. 

Another objection raised against the doctrine of momentariness 
is this, that a cause {e^. seed) must wait fora number of other 
collocations of earth, water, etc,, before it can produce the effect 
{e,g. the shoots) and hence the doctrine must fail. To this Ratna- 
ktrtti replies that the seed docs not exist before and produce the 
effect when joined by other collocations, but such is the special 
effectiveness of a prticular seed-moment, that it produces both 
the collocations or conditions as well as the effect, the shoot 
How a special seed-moment became endowed with such special 
effectiveness is to be sought in other causal moments which 
preceded it, and on which it was dependent Ratnakirtti wishes to 
draw attention to the fact that as one perceptual moment reveals 
a number of object^ so one causal moment may produce a number 
of effects. Thus he says that the inference that whatever has 
being is momentary is valid and free from any fallacy. 

It is not important to enlargit upon the second part of 
Ratnakirtti’s arguments in which he tries to show that the pro¬ 
duction of effects could not be explained if we did not suppose 

» The diitinrtirai between vidom laJ hW bIeb inRnito wtu known to Ihc [luliaru 
at ICMI U Hilj-« tbe lixib or the Hventh cenUiy. Jiyaalz ,,hieb 
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aJl things to be momentaiy, for this is more an attempt to refiite 
the doctrines of Ny-Sya than an elaboration of the Buddhist 
principles. 

The doctrine of momentariness ought to be a direct corollary 
of the Buddhist metaphysics. But it is curious that though all 
dhanna<! were regarded as changing, the fact that they were all 
strictly momentary existing only for one moment) 

was not emphastacd in early P^i literaturt AJvagho^ in his 
SraddhotpadaSastra speaks of all skandhas as ksanika{Su7uki’s 
translation^ p. loj)* Buddhagho^ also speaks of the meditation 
of the kbandhas as khanifca in his VisutMkitttaggd. But from the 
seventh century A.D. till the tenth century this doctrine together 
with the doctrine of arthakriyakarltva received great attention at 
the hands of the Sautr&ntikas and the VaibhSsikas. All the 
Nyaya and Vedanta literature of this period Is full of refutations 
and criticisms of these doctrines. The only Buddhist account 
available of the doctrine of momenUtinesa is from the pen of 
RatnakirttL Some of the general features of his argument in 
favour of the view have been given above. Elaborate accounts of it 
may be found in any of the important NySya works of this period 
such as ^yayamaiijari. Tatparyya!i^d of VScaspati MiAia, etc 
Buddhism did not at any time believe anything to be per* 
manent With the de«lopnicnt of this doctrine they gave great 
emphasis to this point. Things came to view at otic moment and 
the next moment they were destroj-cd. Whatever is existent^ 
momentary. It is said that our notion of permanence is derived 
from (he notion of permanence of ourselves, but Buddhism denied 
the existence of any such permanent selves. What appears as 
self is but the bundle of ideas, emotions, and active tendencies 
manifesting at any particular moment The next moment these 
dissolve, and new bundles determined by the preceding ^ ones 
appear and so on. The present thought is thus the only thinker. 
Apart from the emotions, ideas, and active tendencies, we cannot 
discover any separate self or soul. It is the combined product o 
these ideas, emotions, etc., that yield the illusory appearance of 
self at any moment The consciousness of self is the resultant pro¬ 
duct as it were of the combination of ideas, emotions, etc., at any 
particular moment As these ideas, emotions, etc^ change every 
moment there is no such thing as a permanent self. 

The fact that ! remember that 1 have been existing fur 
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a Jong tiilie past does not prove tiiat a penoanent self has 
existing for such a Jong period. When I say this is that book, i 
perceive the book with my eye at the present moment, but that 
"this book" is the same as "that hook" (Lt the book arising in 
memoty). cannot be perceived by the senses. It is evident 
that the "that book" of memory refers to a book seen in the 
past, whereas "this book" refers to the book which is before 
my tr>’es. The feeling of identity which is adduced to prove per* 
manence is thus due to a con fusion between an object of memory 
referring to a past and different object with the object as perceived 
at the pre^t moment by the senses’. This is true not only of 
aU reo^ition of identity and permanence of external objects but 
also of the perception of the identity of self, for the perecptioti of 
self-identity results from the confusion of certain Ideas or emotions 
aming in memory with similar ideas of the present moment But 
since memory points to an object of past perception, aty f the per- 
«ption to another object of the present moment, identity cannot 
be proved a confusion of the two. Every moment all objects 
of the world arc sudering dissolution and destruction, but yet 
things appear to persist, and destruction cannot often be noticed. 
Our hair and nails grow and are cut, but yet wc think that we 
have the same hair and nail that we had before, in place of old 
hairs new ones similar to them have sprung forth, and they leave 
the impression as if the old ones were persisting. So it is that 
though thinp are destroyed every moment, others similar to 
these often rise into being and are destroyed the next moment 
and so on, these similar things succeeding in a scries produce 
the impression that it is one and the same thing which has been 
persisting through all the passing moments*. Just as the flame 
of a candle is changing every moment and yet it seems to us as 
If we have been perceiving the same flame all the while, so 
all our bodie^ our ideas, emotions, etc., all external objects 
™nd us are being destroyed every moment, and new ones are 
being gerterated at eve^ succeeding moment, but so long as the 
objects of the succeeding moments are similar to those of the 
preceding moments, it appears to us that things have remained 
the same and no degtructinn hag taken place* 
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The Doctrine of Moinentariness and the Doctrine 
of Causal Efficiency (Arthakiiyakaritva), 

It appears that a thing or a phenomenon may be defin^ from 
the Buddhist point of view as being the combination of diverse 
characteristics*. What we call a thing is but a conglomeration of 
diverse characteristics which are found to afleett determine or 
influence other conglomerations appearing as sentient or ^ 
inanimau- bodies. So lung as the characteristics forming Uie 
dements of any conglomeration remain perfectly the same, the 
coaglomeration n\ay be said to be the As soow ^ 

these characteristics is supplanted by any other new characteristic, 
the conglomeration is to be called a new one-. Existence or 
being of things means the work that any conglomeration ot 
the influence that it exerts on other conglomerations. This m 
Sanskrit is called ariAaitriyaAdritt/a which literally translated 
means^the power of performing actions and purposes of some 
kind^ The criterion of existence or being is the performance o 
certain specific actions, or rather existence means that a 
effect has been produced in some way (causal efficiency). That 
which has produced such an effect is then called existent ot sat. 
Any change in the effect thus produced mesms a cotr^^nffing 
dumge of existence. Now. that selfsame definite speaRc effect 
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which b produced now was a ever produced before, and cannot 
be repeated in the future, for that identicaj effect which b once 
produced cannot be produced again. So the effects produced in 
us by objects at different moments of time may be similar but 
cannot be identicaJ. Each moment is associated with a new effect 
and each new effect thus produced means in each case the coming 
into being of a correspondingly new existence of things. If things 
were permanent there would be no reason why they should be 
performing different effects at different points of time. Any 
difference in the effect produced, rvhether due to the thing itself 
or its combination with other accessories, justifies us in asserting 
that the thing has changed and a new one has come in its place. 
The existence of a jug for example is known by the power it 
has of forcing itself upon our minds; if it had no such power 
then we could not have said that it existed. We can have no 
notion of the meaning of existence other than the impression 
produced on us; thb impression b nothing else but the power 
exerted by things on us, for there is no reason why one should 
hold that beyond such powers as are as$tx:iated with the pro¬ 
duction of impressions or effects there should be some other 
permanent entity to which the power adhered, and which existed 
even when the power was not exerted. We perceive the power 
of producing effects and define cadi unit of such power as 
amounting to a unit of existence. And as there would be 
different units of power at different moments, there should also 
be as many new existences, i.c. existents must be regarded as 
momentary, existing at each moment that exerts a new powder. 
Thb definition of existence naturally brings in the doctrine of 
momentariness shown by Ratnakirtti. 

Some Ontological Problems on which the 
DifTcFent Indian Systems Diverged- 

We cannot dose our examination of Buddhbt philosophy 
without briefly referring to its views on some ontological problems 
which were favourite subjects of discussion in almost all philo¬ 
sophical circles of India These are in brief: (t) the relation of 
cause and effect, (2) the relation of the whole {avt^avt) and the 
part (3) the relation of generality {sSfndttja) to the 

specific individuals, (4! the relation of attributes or equalities and 
the subsunce and the problem of the relation of inherence, (5) the 
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relation of power {iakei) to the power-possessor (SaiiitHdn). "^us 
on the relation of cause and cfTeet, Sankara held that cause alone 
was permanent, real, and all effects as such were but impermanent 
illusions due to ignorante. Sumkhya held that there was no 
difference between cause and effect, except that the former 
only the earlier stage which when transformed through certain 
changes became the effect The history of any causal actmty .a 
the hUtory of the transformation of the cause into the effects. 
Buddhism holds ev erything to be momentary, so neither cause nor 
effect can abide. One is called the effect because its momentary 
existence has been determined by the deletion of its momen¬ 
tary antecedent called the cause. There is no permanent rra ity 
which undergoes the change, but one change is determm^ by 
another and this determination is nothing more than "'that 
happening, this happened." On the relation of parts to whole, 
Buddhism does not believe in the existence of wholes. According 
to it. it is the parts which illusorily appear as the whole, the 
individual atoms rise into being and die the next moment and 
thus there is no such thing as " whole V The Buddhists hold apm 
that there are no universals. for it is the individuals alone which 
come and go. There are my five fingers as individuals but there 
is no such thing as fingemeas {nAgu/itva) as the abstract universal 
of the fingers. On the relation of attributes and .substance we 
know that the SautrSntika Buddhists did not believe in theex^t- 
ence of any substance apart from its attributes j what we c^l a 
substance U but a unit capable of producing a unit o sensa ion. 
In the external world there are as many individual simple units 
(atoms) as there are points of sensations. Corr^^nding to ^ch 
unit of sensation there is a separate simple unit m the objective 
world. Our perception of a thing is thus the perception of the 
assemblage of these sensations. In the objective world also there 
are no substances but atoms or reals, each representing a unit o 
sensation, force or attribute, rising into being and dying the next 
moment Buddhism thus denies the existerice of ariy such rela¬ 
tion as that of inherence in which relation the attn 

butes are said to exist in the substance, for since there are no 
separate substances there is no necessity for admitting the relation 
of inherence- Following the same logic Buddhism also does not 
1 ^ Sir BuiliUfti Bfyifa fratti, ftWivAew Mtm, Calcritii. 
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bdicvc in the existence of a pawer-posscssor separate from the 
power. 

Brief aurvey of the evolution of Buddhist Thought. 

In the earliest period of Buddhism more attention was paid 
to the four noble tmtha than to systematic metaphysics. What 
was sorrow, what was the cause of sorrow, what was the cessation 
of sorrow and what could lead to it? The doctrine of pafitcasa- 
iHupf>Sd(i was offcrod only to explain how sorrow came in and 
not with a view to the solving of a rnctaphysical problem. The 
discussion of ultimate metaphysical problems^ such as whether 
the worid was eternal or non^ternal, or whether a Tath3gata 
existed after death or not, were considered as heresies in early 
Buddhism. Great emphasis was laid on sTia, samidhi and pah hi 
and the doctrine that there was no souL The Abhidhammas 
b^fdly give us any new philosophy which was not contained in 
the Suttas, They only elaborated the materials of the suttas with 
enumerations and dehnitions. With the evO'lutian of Mahlyana 
scriptures from some time about zoo s.C. the doctrine of the non- 
essentialness and voidness of all dkamtHos began to be pmached. 
This doctnne, which was taken up and elaborated by Naglrjurta, 
Aryyadeva, KumarajTva and Candraklrtti, is more or less a co¬ 
rollary from the older doctrine of Buddhism. If one could not 
say whether the world was eternal or non-eternal, or whether a 
Tath^ta existed or did not exist after death, and if there was 
no permanent sou] and all the dhammas were changing, the only 
legitimate way of thinking about all things appeared to be to 
think of them as mere void and non-essential appearances. These 
apf^ranccs appear as being mutually related but apart from 
their appearance they have no other essence^ no being or reality. 
The Tathata doctrine which was preached by A^’agho^ oscillated 
between the position of this absolute non-essentiaincss of all 
dhammas and the Brahmtntc idea that something existed as the 
background of all these non-essential dhammas. This he called 
tathata, but he could not consistently say that any such per¬ 
manent entity could cxisL The VijASnavada doctrine which also 
took its rise at this time appears to me to he a mixturo of the 
Sanyavkda doctrine and thcTathats doctrine; but when caiefuUy 
examined it seems to be nothing but Sunyavada, with an attempt 
at explaining all the observed phenomena. If everything was 
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literature that is available to us is very gjve 
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(known also as Vaibhasikas) and the the 

Vaibhisikas and the Sautrtntikas Z 
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S'lSbhTd'lL''l'”“' °i Nysy.bind„ 63S A.n.), Vinlted^. „d 

Mntabhad« {commentators of Nyayabindu). Dharmmottara 

na^e published in the Six BaddJmt Nydya Tracts published 
n Calcutta in the Biblmheca hidim series. These Buddhist 
wntm were mainly interested in discussions regarding the n^ure 
of Reception inference, the doctrine of Zien^ini l„d 

stratt^rir"" t (^r/hohriydhSrttT^a) as demon- 

tT^ i • freicistence. On the negative side they were 
Samkh*^ in denying the ontological theories of Nyaya and 
SSipkhya with regard to the nature of class-concents 0^1^. 

DTOblem °h connotation of terms, eie^hese 

problems harfjy attracted any notice in the non-Sautrantika and 
non,Va,bhas.ka schools of Buddhism of earlier times Thev j 
coi^ agreed with the earlier Buddhists in denying the existmee 

with^e help 

Hbl th disagreement between 

till the f ‘T Buddhist thought 

For Hindu permanent external world. 

V^ani of T — the 

f Sankara admitted the existence of the permanent 
externa^ world in some sense. With l^iikara the foJmsof the 
external world were no doubt illusory, but tliey aJl had a nr 

^ent J^kgreund in the Brahman.^which was^he tSit iaSv 

adm"ttr^^ physical phenomena The Sau4ntika!^ 

admitt^ the existence of the external world and so their qu^ 

v,ith. Nyaya and SStnldiya was with regard to their dl^'n 
of mDmentarincs,s; their denial of soul 2d their views 
d^erent ontological problems were in accordance with thc^ 
doctnne of momentarincas. After the twelfth Q»nttt,^ . 
hear much of any new disputes with the Buddhists^ ° 
time the disputes were mainly between thi- Hfff 
Hindu philosophers, viz, Nj-sya, the Vedanta 2Th 


CHAPTER VI 


THE JAIl^A PHILOSOPHY 
The Origin of |aiiiism, 

NotwithstaNDi?^g the radical difTerences in their philosophical 
notions Jainism and Buddhism, which were originally both ordera 
of monks outside the pale of Brahmanism, present some 
semblance in outward appeanmccp and some European scholars 
who became acquainted wdth Jainism through iriadequate samples 
of Jaina literature easily persuaded themselves that it was an off¬ 
shoot of Buddhism^ and even Indians unacquainted with Jaina 
literature are often found to commit the same mistake. But tt 
has now been proved beyond doubt that this idea is wrong 
and JainLsm is at least as old as Buddhism, The oldest Buddhist 
works frequently mention the Jains as a rival sectp under their 
old name Nigantha and their leader Nataputta Varddhamana 
Mahavira, the last prophet of the Jairu. The canonical books of 
the Jains mention as contempomries of Mahavfm the same kings 
as reigned during Buddha's career. 

Thus MahSvlra was a contemporary of Buddha, hut unlike 
Buddha he was neither the author of the religion nor the founder 
of the sect, but a monk who having espoused the Jaina creed 
aften^'ards became the seer and the last prophet (Ttrthahkara) of 
Jainism^. His prodccessor Parsva, the last Ttrthankara but one, 
ts ^aid to have died 350 years before MahiSvIra, while Flriva^s 
predecessor Aris^cmi is said to have died ^oco years before 
Mahavfra^s Nirvana The story in that a 

disciple of P^rSva met a disciple of Mahivlra and brought about 
the union of the old Jairiism and that propounded by Mahavira 
seetns to suggest that tliis was probably a historical person^ 

According to the belief of the orthodox Jains, the Jaina re%ion 
is eteruaii and it has been revealed agairt and again in every one 
of the endless succeeding periods of the w'orld by innumerable 
Tirthahkaras. In the present period the first Tiithahkam was 
Rsabha and the last^ the 24th, was VardhamAna Mahlvira. AU 

^ S« J&GaU\ iLAicle on JaJtiiMi^ £, £- 
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TSrthaiikai^ have reached mok^ at their deathp and they 
neither care for nor have any influence on worldly affairs, but yet 
they are regarded as '' Gods” by the Jains and are worshipped^ 

Two Sects of Jainism*, 

There are Wq main sects of JainSp ^vetSmbaras (w^rers of 
white cloths) and Djgambara.s (the naked). They are generally 
agreed on all the fundamental principles of Jainism^ The tenets 
peculiar to the Digambaras ate firstly tliat perfect saints such as 
the Tlrthankaras live without food* secondly that the embryo of 
Mahavim wa.s not removed from the womb of Devananda to that 
of TriAala as the ^vetflmbaras cotitcndj thirdly that a monk 
who owns any property and wears clothes cannot reach Mok^ 
fourthly that no woman can reach Moksa*^ The Digambaras 
deny the canonical works of the Svetambaras and assert that 
these had been lost immediately after MahSvfra, The origin of 
the Digambaras is attributed to ^ivabhud (a.d. 83) hy the 
Svetsmbaras as due to a schism in the old fiveftmbara church, 
of which there had already been previous to that seiien other 
schisms. The Digambaras in their turn deny this, and say that 
they themselves alone have preserved the original practices, and 
that under Bhadrablhu^ the eighth sage after Mah^vlra, the last 
Ttrthahkara, there rose the sect of Ardhaphalakas with laxer 
principles, from which developed the present sect of Svetambaras 
(a.d. So). The Digambaras having .'separated tn early times 
from the SvetSmbaras developed peculiar religious ceremonies of 
their own, and have a different ecclesiastical and literary history, 
though there is practically no difference about the main creed. 
It may not be out of place here to mention that the Sanskrit 
works of Che Dlgambaras go back to a greater antiquity than 
those of the Svetambaras, If we except the canonical books 0/ 
the latter. It may be noted in this connecdon that there developed 
in bter times about 84 different schools of Jainism differing from 
one another only in minute details of conduct. These wtr^ called 
gacchiis, and the most important of these b the Rliaratara Gaccha, 
which had split into many minor gacchas, Both sects of Jains have 

I Sm Dfgum^rajaia i€m§£rapAy{u A* p, 45$ of J. ftod 

Spedmw of tstlptiufs frtnn m n, 
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prc5i£rvE?d a li^t of the succession of their teachers from Mahavim 
isiAm'ir 4 va/t\/fafi^aIif^fvdva/i) and abo m^ny legends about 
them such as those m the / 0 ^/^asHft^r the Pan^isfu^fit^rt/im of 
Hetnacandra, etc 

The Canonical and other Literature of the Jains- 
According to the Jains there were originally tw^o kinds of 
sacred books, the fourteen Pnrvas and the Angas. The 

Purx-as continued to be transmitted for some time but were 
gradually lost The works known as the eleven Angas are now 
the oldest parts of the existing Jain canon. The names of these 
are Acdm^ SAfruir/a, StAattay Samav^a /MtadAar- 

(/pdsaJkada^ds, Afiiifiarmtpa^trAaditias, 

Pr^ItiaijaA&rami, Vi/fdJt^n I n add ition to these there are thetwelve 
Ufiar^as^^ the ten PraAirtfiu\ six CAtdasiifms\ ^dttdl Arru- 
jqgiadvdjra and four 3 /^ffSuinis (^(/tiarddAyajran^Y 
J)a^£ivaiAdffAa^ and PindaftifyuJt/i). The Digam baras however 
assert that these original works have all been lost* and that the 
present works w’hjch pass hy the old names are spurious. The 
original language of these according to the Jains was Ardhama- 
gadhi, but these suffered attempts at moderniiatton and it is best 
to call the language of the sacred texts Jama Prakrit and that 
of the later works Jains Mahar^tri. A large literature of glosses 
and commentaries has grown up round the sacred texts. And 
besides these, the Jains possess separate works* which contain 
systematic expositions of their faith in PrSkrit and Sanskrit 
Many commontaries have also been written upon these indepen¬ 
dent treatises. One of the oldest of these treatises is Umisvati's 
TattvdrtMdAigitmasntra (1 - 8 $ A*a )* Some of the most im portan t 
later Jaina works on which this chapter is based are yilesdva- 
^yoAai/tdrya, Jaj'na TarJbiVffrt/iiiti with the commentary of 
6 anty 3 c 5 ryya* DraxyaJamgraAa of Nemicandra (1150 A*D.)p 
SyddvddnfwAJari of Malliscna (129^ A-D.)* Nydjrdva/dr^ of 
Siddhasena Div^kara (533 A,Dj, PariksdmtiiAaMuiralag/m^r/fi of 
Anantaviryya (1039 Ptam^i^itma/amdriM^ of Prabha- 
* 

AfoAdprai^Mj^a^ Vlroifmta. 

* APtiUAa. I>ai^n4iaiismfAa, ^caiafpa. 
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candra(82; A.D.X Yagaidstra orHetiiacandr3(to8S-i T72A.t},),and 
Pramdnanayatattvdlokaiamkdra of Deva Sari (io86-[ 169 AD ), 
I am indebted for these dates to Vidyabhusana's lndi<m Legit, 

It may here be mentioned that the jaJns also possess a secular 
literature of their own In poetry and prose, botJi Sartskrit and 
FrSkrit. There are also many moral tales {e^. Sutnardiaa-kakd, 
Upaittitabhavaprapa^ca-kathd in Prakrit, and the Yaiastihka of 
Somadeva and Dhanapaia's TUakamaRjafi); Jatna Sanskrit poems 
both in the Purina and Kavya style and hymns in Prakrit and 
Sanskrit are also very numerous. There are also many Jairra 
dramas. The Jaina authors have also contributed many works, 
original treatises as well as commentaries, to the scientific iitera- 
turc of India in its various branches: grammar,biegraphy,metrics, 
poetics, philosophy, etc. The contributions of the Jains to logic 
dcseni'e special notice*. 

Some General Characteristics of the Jains. 

The Jains exist only in India and their number is a little less 
than a million and a half. The Digambaras are found chiefly in 
Southern India but also in the North, in the North-western pro¬ 
vinces, Eastern Rijput^na and the Punjabi The head^quartcre of 
the SvetSmbaras are in Gujarat and Western Rajputina, but they 
are to be found also all over Northern and Central India, 

The outfit of a monk, as Jacobi describes it, is restricted to 
bare necessaries, and these he must beg—clothes,a blanket,an alms- 
bowl. a stick, a broom to sweep the ground, a piece of cloth to cover 
hi.s mouth when speaking leat insects should enter it*. The outfit of 
nuns is the same except that they have additional clothes. The 
Digambaras have a similar outfit, but keep no clothes, use brooms 
of peacock's feathers or hairs of the tail of a cow (trdmani)K The 
monks shave the head or remove the hair by plucking it out The 
latter method of getting rid of the hair is to be preferred, and is 
regarded sometimes as an essential rite. The duties of monks 
arc very hard. They should sleep only three hours and spend 
the rest of the time in repenting of and expiating sins, meditating, 
studying, begging alms (in the afteoioonX and careful inspection of 
their clothes and other things for the removal of insects. The lay¬ 
men should try to approach the ideal of conduct of the monks 

* Sn; oilJcle oo jAiabiin, £* M- 
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by taking upon themselves particular vows, and the monks are 
required to deliver serftiotis and expiain the sacred texts tn 
the upiirayas (separate buildings for monks like the Buddhist 
vihlras). The principle of extreme carefulness not to destroy any 
living being has been in monastic life carried out to its verj' 
la^t consequences^ and has shaped the conduct oI the laity in a 
great measure. No layman will intentionally kill any living being, 
not even an inseet,^ however troublesome. He will remove it care¬ 
fully without hurting it The principle of not hurting any living 
being thus bars them from many professions such as agriculturen 
etc., and has thrust them into commerced 

Life of Mablvira. 

Mahavira, the last prophet of the JainSp was a K^ttriya of 
the jivata clan and a native of Vai^ali (modem Besarhi 2/ mil^ 
north ofPatnajL He was the second son of Siddharthaand Tri^l^. 
The ^vetambaras maintain that the embryo of the Tfrthankara 
which first entered the womb of the Brahmin lady De%^ananda 
was then transferred to the womb of Tri^lS- This story the 
Digambaras do not believe as we have already seen.. His parents 
were the worshippers tif PtfirSva and gave him the name Varddha- 
mana (Vlra or Mahavlra), He married Yaiodi and had a daughter 
by her. In his thirtieth year his parents died and with the per- 
rnisaiion of his brother Nandivardhana he became a monk- After 
twelve years of self-mortification and meditation he attained 
omniscience (irtMiAii bodki of the Buddhists). He lived to 
preach for forty-two years more, and attained moka (emanci¬ 
pation) some years before Buddha in about 4S0 

The Fundamental Ideas of Jaina Ontology. 

A thing (such as clay) is seen to assume various shapes and 
to undergo diverse changes (such as the form of a jug, or 
pan, clc.)p and we haii'e seen that the Chandogya Tjpani^d held 
that since in all changes the clay-matter remained permanent^ 
that alone was true, whereas the changes of form and stale 
were but appearances, the nature of which cannot be rationally 

^ AfUcT# oft Jninismip E. R* E* 
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demonstrated or explained. The unchaitgeable substance (eg- 
the clay^matter) alone is true and the changing form^ are mere 
illusions of the senses^ mere objects of name What 

we call tangibility, visibility, or other sense-qualities, have no real 
existence, for they are always chajiging, and arc like mere phan¬ 
toms of w^hich no conception can be made by the light of reason. 

The Buddhists hold that changing qualities can alone be per^ 
ceived and that there is no unchanging substance behind them* 
What we perceive as day is but some specific quality, what ive 
perceive as jug is also some quatity. Apart from these qualities 
we do not perceive my qualittless stibstance, which the Upan- 
i^ds regard as permanent and unchangeable, The permanent 
and unchangeable substance Is thus a mere fiction of ignorance* 
as there are only the passing collocations of qualities. Qualities 
do not imply that there are substances to which they adhere, 
for the so-caUed pure substance does not exist, as it can neither 
be perceived by the senses nor inferred. There are only the 
momentary passing qualities. We should regard each change of 
quality as a. new cscistence. 

The Jains we know were the contemporaries of Buddha and 
possibly of some of the UpanL^ds too, and they had also a solu- 
tion to offnsr. They held that it was not true that substance 
alone was true and qualiries were mere false and iltusoiy ap¬ 
pearances. Further it was not true as the Buddhists said that 
there was no permanent substance but merely the change of 
passing qualities, for both these represent two extreme views 
and arc contrary to experience. Both of them, however, contain 
some elements of truth but not the whole truth as given In 
experience. Experience shows that in all changes there are 
three elements; (i) that some collocations of qualities appear 
to remain unchanged; {2) that some new qualities arc generated; 
(3) that some old qualities are destroyed. It is true that qualities 
of things are changing every minute, but all qualities are not 
changing. Thus when a jug is made, it means that the clay-lump 
has been destroyed, a jug has been generated and the clay is 
permanent. I.e. all production means that some old qualities have 
been lost, some new ones brought in, and there is some part in 
it which is permanent The clay has become lost in some form, 
lias generated itself in another, and remained permanent in still 
^ S« vi, i. 
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a.Tiother form. It is by virtiic of these unchanged qualities that a 
thing is said to be permanent though undergoing change; Thus 
when a lump of gold turned into a rod or a ring+aJJ the spedhe 
qualities vrhich come under the eonnotatiou of the word ‘^gold"" 
are seen to continue, though the forms are successively changedp 
and with each such change some of its qualities are Jost and some 
new ones arc acquired. Such being the case, the truth comes to 
this, that there is always a permanent entity as represented by the 
permanence of such qualities as lead us to caU it a substance in 
spite of all its diverse changes. The nature of being then is 
neither the absolutely unchangeable, nor the momentary changing 
qualities or existences, but involves them both. Being tiicu, as is 
testified by experienoefc is that which involves a permanenit unit, 
which b incessantly evciy moment losing some qualities and 
gaining new ones. The notion of being involves a permanent 
{dimva) accession of some new qualities {utfidda) and loss of 
some old qualities The solution of Jamistn is thus a re¬ 

conciliation of the two extremes of VedSntism and Buddhism on 
grounds of common -sense experience- 


The Doctrine of Relative Piuralism (anektntavada). 

This conception of bdng as the union of the pcrnianent and 
change brings us naturally to the doctrine of Anekantavada or 
what we may call relative pluralism as against the extreme abso- 
lutbm of the U pan bads and the pluralism of the Buddhists. 
The Jains regarded all things as or in 

other words they held that nothing could be affirmed absolutely, 
as all affirmations were true only under certain conditions and 
limitations. Thus speaking of a gold jug* we sec that its exist¬ 
ence as a substance (dratja) b of the nature of a collocation 
of atoms and not as any other substance such as space (dMla)u 
i.e. a gold jug b a only in one sense of the term and 

not in every sense; so it is a in the sense that it is a 

collocation of atoms and not a in the sense of space or 

time (i6eli!ii)« It Is thus both a dravy'a and not a drav^i^ at one 
and the same time. Again it is atomic in the sense that it is a 
composite of earth-^atoms and not atomic in tlie sense that it is 

^ Sm aM GdpKmtildV [insdU»«flt eT Jiioima in fa^rr 
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not a compo^tc of w^tcf'atoms. Again it is a composite of caith- 
atoms only In the sense that gold h a metallic modification of 
earth, and not any other modification of earth as day or stone* 
Its being constituted of metal-atoms is again true m the sense 
that it is made up of gold-atoms and not of [ron-atoms. it 
is made up again of gold-atoms in the sense of melted and un¬ 
sullied gold and not as gold in the natural condition It is again 
made up of such unsu llied and melted gold as has been hammered 
and shaped hy the goldsmith Devadatta and not by Yaj^adatta. 
Its being made up of atoms conditioned as above is again only 
true in the sense that the collocation has been shaped as a jug 
and not as a pot and soom Thus procc^ing in a similar manner 
the Jains say that all affirmations are true of a thing only in a 
certain limited sense* All things (wj/if) thus possess an infinite 
number of qualities vaslu% each of which 

can only be affirmed in a particular sense, Such an ordinary thing 
as a jug will be found to be the object of an inhnitc number of 
affirmations and the possesisor of an infinite number of qualities 
from infinite points of view, which are all true in certain restricted 
senses and not abso!utely^ Thus in the positive relation riches 
cannot be affirmed of poverty but in the nf^tive relation such 
an affirmation is possible as when we say '^the poor man has no 
riches.^ The poor man possesses riches not in a positive hut in 
a negative way^ Thus in some relation or other anything may be 
affirmed of any other thing,and again in other retations the very 
same thing cannot be affirmed of it The different standpoints 
from which things (though possessed of in finite determinations) 
can be spoken of as possessing this or that quality or as ap¬ 
pearing in relation to this or that, are technically called Haja\ 

The Doctrine of Naya&» 

In framing judgments about things there are two ways open 
to usp firstly we may notice the manifold qualitii^ and character¬ 
istics of anything but view’them as unified in the thing: thus when 
we say "this Is a book^ we do not look at its characteristid 
qualities as being different from it, but rather the qualities or 
characteristics arc perceived as having no separate existence from 

^ Set Guo<anitiH an Jiiiumoim m pp^ irir Etc., and liio 
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the things Secondly we may notice the qualities separatdy and 
regard the thing as a mere non-existent fiction {cfi the Buddhbt 
view); thus I ttiHy speak of the different quaJities of the book 
separately and hold that the qualities of things are alone percep¬ 
tible and the book apart from these cannot be founds These two 
points of view are respectively called 

The dravyanaya again shows itself in three forms, and pary^ya- 
nay a in four formSp of which the first form only is important for 
our purposes, the other three being important rather from the 
point of view of grammar and language had better be omitted 
here- The three nayas under dravyanaya arc called naigama-naya, 
samgraha-naya and vyavahara-naya. 

When we speak of a thing from a purely common sense point 
of viewj we do not make our ideas clear or precise. Thus I may 
hold a book in my hand and when asked whether my hands are 
empty* ] may say, no,! have something in my hand, or I may say, 
1 have a book in my hand. It is evident that in the first answer 
I looked at the book from the widest and most geiiemi point of 
view as a '*thing,"' whereas in the second 1 looked at it in its 
special existence as a boolc Again i may be reading a page of 
a bodk^ and t may say 1 am reading a book, but in reality I was 
reading only one of the pages of the book* 1 may be scribbling 
on loose sheets, and may say this b my book on Jaina philosophy, 
whereas in reality there were no books but merely some loose 
sheets. This looking at things from the loose common sense view, 
in which we do not consider them from the point of view of their 
most general characteristic as being or as any of their special 
characteristics, but simply as they appear at first sight, is techni¬ 
cally called the naigama standpoint. This empirical view probably 
proceeds on the assumption that a thing possesses the most 
general as well as the most special qualities, and hence we may 
lay stress on any one of these at any time and ignore the other 
ones. This is the point of view from which according to the 
Jains the Nyaya ajid Vai^esika schools interpret experience. 

Samgraha-naya is the looking at things mciely froiri the 
most general point of view. Thus we may speak of all individual 
things from thdr most general and fundamental aspect asbeing. 
This according to the Jains is the Vedanta way of looking at 
things. 
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The vyavah£ra-na.ya standpoint holds that the real essence 
of things is to be regarded froin the point of view of actual prac¬ 
tical experience of the thing, which unifies within it some general 
as well as some special traits, which has been existing from past 
times and remain iij the future, but yet suiTer trifling changes 
all the while, changes which are serviceable to us m a thousand 
ways. Thus a “book” has no doubt some general traits, shared 
by all books, but it has some special traits as svdL Its atoms are 
continually suflering some displacement and rearrangement, but 
yet it has been existing as a book for some time past and will 
exist for some time in the future as well. All these characteristics, 
go to make up the essence of the “book" of our everyday ex* 
perience, and none of these can be separated and held upas being 
the concept of a "book,*' This according to the Jains is the 
Samkhya way of looking at things. 

The first view of paiySya-tiaya called fjusutra ts the Buddhist 
view* which does no't believe in the existence of the thing in the 
past or in the future, but holds that a thing is a mere conglomera- 
tion of characteristics which may be said to produce eflects at 
any given momenL At each new moment there are new colloca* 
tions of new qualities and it is these which may be regarded as 
the true essence of our notion of things*. 

The nayas as we have already said are but points of view, or 
aspects of looking at things, and as such are infinite in number. 
The above four represent only a broad classification of these. The 
Jains hold that the NySya-VaUesika, the Vedanta, the Samkhya, 
and the Buddhist, have each tried to interpret and systematize 
experience from one of the above four points of view, and each re¬ 
gards the interpretation from his point of view as being absolutely 
true to the exclusion of all other points of view. This i« their error 
{Haydbhasd)^ for each standpoint represents only one of the many 
poinU of view from which a thing can be looked at The a/finna- 
tions from any point of view are thus true in a limited sense and 
under limited conditions. Infinite numbers of aflirmations may 
be made of things from infinite points of view. Affirmations or 
judgments according to any naya or standpoint cannot therefore 
be absolute, for even contraiy aflirmations of the veiy selfsame 
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th^Ilgs^ may be held to be true from other points of view. The 
truth of each affirmation h thu^a only conditionaJ, and incon¬ 
ceivable from the absolute point of view* To guarantee correctness 
therefore each affirmation should be preceded by the phrase 
(may be). This will indicate that the affirmation is only relative, 
made somehow, from some point of view and under some reser¬ 
vations and not in any sense absolute. There is no judgment 
which is absolutely true^and no judgment which is absolutely 
false. All judgments are true in some sense and false in another. 
This brings us to. the famous Jaina doctrine of Syadvada^ 

The Doctrine of S5mdvida^ 

The doctrine of Syadv^da holds that since the most contrary 
characteristics of infinite variety may be associated with a thing, 
affirmation made from whatever standpoint {f$^jra) cannot be re¬ 
garded as absolute. All affirmations are true (In some ^adasfi or 
“ may be it is** sense); all affirmations are false in some sense; 
all affirmations are indefinttc or inconceivable in some sense 

all affirmations are true as w^ll as false in some 
sense (sfddasfi jydrtndsti ); all affirmations are true as well as in- 
definite {syMaiti cdj 7 aA£a^a^i:a) \ all affirmations are false as well 
as indefinite; all affirmations are true and false and indefinite in 
some sense sydfindsti Thus may 

say “Hhe jug is^* or the jug has bring, but it is more correct to 
say explicitly that ‘*may be (^ 7 ) that the jug ts^* otherwise if 
"being'' here is taken absolutely of any and every kind of bring, 
it might also mtsm that there is a lump of clay or a pillar^ or a 
cloth or any other thing* The existence here is limited and dehnied 
by the form of the jug. ‘'The jug is" does not mean absolute 
existence but a limited kind of existence as determined l:^*^ the 
form of the jug^ "The jug is*^ thus means that a limited kind of 
existence, namely the jug-existence is affirmed and not existence 
in general in the absolute or unlimited sense, for then the sentence 
*'the jug is*' might as well mean ”thc clay is," "the tree is," "the 
cloth is," etc. Again the exigence of the jug is determined by the 
n^ation of aJl other things in the world; each quality or charac¬ 
teristic (such as red colour) of the jug is apprehended and defined 
by the negation of all the infinite varieties (such as blacky blue, 
golden), etc** of its class, and it is by the combined negation of all 
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the infinite number of charactenstics or quali tie s other than those 
constituting the Jug that a jug may be apprehended or defined. 
What we call the being of the jug is thus the non-being of all the 
rest except itsd£ Thus though looked at from one point of view 
the judgment “the jug ia" may mean affirmation of being, looked 
at from another point of view it means an affirmation of non-being 
(of all other objects), Thus of the judgment “the Jug is" one may 
say, may be it is an affirmation of being may be it is a 

negation of being \^iyann&siiy\ or 1 may proceed in quite another 
way and say that “the jug is" means “this jug is here,” which 
naturally indicates that “this Jug is not there" and thus the judg¬ 
ment "the jug is" (i.e. is here) also means that “the jug is not 
there," and so we see that the affirmation of the being of the jug 
is true only of this place and false of another, and this justifies us 
in saying that "may be that in some sense the jug is," and “may 
be in some sense that the jug is not" Combining these tw'o 
aspects we may say that in some sense "may be that the Jug is,” 
and in some sense “may be that the jug is not" We understood 
here that if we put emphasis on the side of the characteristics 
constituting being, we may say “ the jug is." but if we put emphasis 
on the other side, we may as well say "the jug is not” Both the 
affirmations hold good of the jug according as the emphasis is 
put on either side. But if without emphasis on cither side we try 
to comprehend the two opposite and contradictoiy judgments 
regarding the jag, we see that the nature of the jug or of the ex¬ 
istence of the jug is indefinite, unspeakable and inconceivable_ 

avaktavya, for how can we affirm both being and non-being of 
the same thing, and yet such is the nature of things that we cannot 
but do it. Thus all affirmations are true, are not true, are both 
true and untrue; and are thus unspeakable, inconceivable, and 
indefinite. Combining these four again we derive another three, 
(I) that In some sense it may be that the jug is, and (2) is yet 
Ujispeakafale, or (3) that the jug is not and is unspeakable, or 
finally that the jug is, is not, and is unspeakable. Thus the Jains 
hold that no affirmation, or judgment, is absolute in its nature, each 
U true in its own limited sense only, and for each one of them any 
of the above seven alternatives (technically called saptabhangl) 
holds good£ The Jains say that other Indian systems each from 
its own point of view asserts itself to be the absolute and the only 
* See with UEm4iCHadrm^f ppn elCr 
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point of view. They do not perceive that the nature of t^Uty 
is such that the truth of any assertion b merely conditional, 
and holds gwd only in certain conditiotis, drcumstanceSi ^ or 
senses {npadhi). It is thus impossible to make any affirmatiaii 
which is universally and absolutely valid. For a contrary or 
contradictory affirmation will always be found to hold good of 
any judgment in some sense or other. As all reality b partly 
permanent and partly exposed to change of the form of losing 
and gaining old and new qualities, and is thus relatively perma¬ 
nent and changeful,30 all our affirmations regarding truth are also 
only relatively valid and invalid. Being, non-being and indefiniUs, 
the three categories of logic, are all equally available in some sense 
or other in all their permutations for any and every kind of 
judgment There bno universal and absolute position or negation, 
and all judgments are valid only conditionally, The relation of 
the naya doctrine with the syadv5da doctrine is therefore thb, that 
for any judgment according to any and every naya there are as 
many alternatives as are indicated by sj'advada. The ralidity o 
such a judgment is therefore only conditional. If this ts borne 
in mind when making any judgment according to any nay^ 
the naya b rightly used. If. however, the judgments are made ab¬ 
solutely according to any particular naya without any reference to 
other nayas as required by the sySdvada doctrine the nay as are 
wrongly used as in the case of other systems, and then such 
judgments are false and should therefore be called false nayas 
{najmbhasay. 


Knowledge, Us value for us. 

The Buddhist Dharmottara in his commentary on Njfsyabtndu 
saya that people who are anxious to fulfil some purpose or end in 
which thej- are interested, value the knowledge which helps them 
to attain that purpose. It is because knowledge is thus found 
to be useful and sought by men that philosophy takes upon it the 
task of examining the nature of true knowledge (^samyapMna or 
firarTtdtfa), The main test of true knowledge is that it helps us 
to attain our purpose. The Jains also are in general agreemcn 
with the above view of knowledge of the Buddhbts*. They so 
1 The (*ilicn niEntioo of llw doctrine of iapl»bhiiftgl probibV«nM» 
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say that knovrledge is not to be valued, for its own sakt The 
validity {prama^a) of anything consists in this, that it directly 
helps us to get what is gcx>d for us and to avoid what is had 
for us. Knowledge alone has this capacity, for by it we can 
adapt ourselves to our environments and tiy to acquire what 
is good Jbr us and avoid what is bad', The conditions that 
lead to the production of such knowledge (such as the presence 
of full light and proximity to the eye in the case of seeing an 
object by visual perception) have but little relevancy in this con¬ 
nection. For we are not concerned with how a cogfnitioti is 
produced, as it can be of no help to us in serving our purposes. 
It is enough for us to know that external objects under certain 
conditions assume such a special htness \,yogpata) that we can 
have knowledge of them. We have no guarantee that they 
generate knowledge in us, for we are only aware that under 
certain conditions we know a thing, whereas under other con¬ 
ditions we do not know it*. The enquiry as to the nature of the 
special fitness of things which makes knowledge of them pos¬ 
sible does not concern us. Those conditions which confer such 
a special fitness on things as to render them pereeivabte have but 
little to do with us; for our purposes which consist only in the 
acquirement of good and avoidance of evil, can only be sen-ed by 
knowledge and not ty those conditions of externa! objects. 

Knowledge reveals our own self as a knowing subject as well 
as the objects that are known by us. We have no reason to 
suppose {like the Buddhists) that all knowledge by perception of 
external objects is in the first instance Indefinite and indeterminate^ 
and that all our determinate notions of form, colour, size and other 
characteristics of the thing are not directly given in our perceptual 
experience, but are derived only by imagination {fttpr€kfa\^ and 
that therefore true perceptual knowledge only certifies the validity 
of the indefinite and indeterminate crude sense data {ptirvikalps 
jMHa\ Experience shows that true knowJedge on the one hand 
reveals us as subjects or knowers, and on the other hand gives 
a correct sketch of the external objects in all the diversity of 
their characteristics. It is for this reason that knowledge is our 
immediate and most prominent means of serving our purposes. 

^ p. a6, 
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Of cours: knowl«lgc cannot directly and immediately bring to 
us the good we want, but since it faithfully communirates to us 
the nature of the objects around US. it renders our actions for the 
attainment of good and the avoidance of evil, poaible; fw if 
knowledge did not possess these functions, this would haw l^n 
impossible. The validity of knowledge thus consists in this, that 
it is the most direct, iramcdiatCi and indispensable means for 
serving our purposes. So long as any knowledge is uncontra- 
dieted it should be held as true. False knowledge is that 
which represents things in relations in which they do “ist. 
When a rope in a badly lighted place gives rise to the illusion of 
a snake, the illusion consists in taking the rope to be a snake, 
perceiving a snake where it does not exist Snakes exist and 
ropes also exist, there is no untruth in that’. The error thus con¬ 
sists in this, that the snake is perceived where the rope cxis^ 
The perception of a snake under relations and cnvironmen^ m 
which It was not then existing is what is meant by 
What was at first perceived as a snake was later on contradictrf 
and thus found false. Falsehood therefore consuls in the mis- 
^presentation of objective facts in experience 
Zrefore is that which gives such a 
sentation of its object as Is never afterw^ds found to 
dieted. Thus knowledge when Imparted directly m asswi ^ 
with the organs in sense-perception b very dear viVid, 
distinct, and is called perceptional when attained 

otherwise the knowledge is not so clear and vivi an is 
called non-perceptional (parok-fo*). 

Theory of Perception. 

The main difference of the Jains from the Buddhists in the 
theory' of perception lies, as we have already seen, m t js, t a c 
jalns think that perception {firalpalfa) reveals to us the e^em 
objects just as they are with most of their diverse character!^ ^iil 
colour, form, etc., and also in this, that knowledge ansts in the soul 
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from within it as if by removing a veil which had been oovedng it 
befon:. Objects are also not mere forms of knowledge (as the Vi- 
jfl^navfldtn Buddhist thinksjbut are actually existing. Knowledge 
of external objects by perception is gained through the senses. 
The exterior physical sense such as the eye must be distinguished 
from the invisible facutt>' or power of vision of the soul, which 
alone deserves the name of sense. We have five such cognitive 
senses. But the Jains think that since by our experience we are 
only aware of fi ve kinds of sense knowledge corresponding to the 
five senses, it is better to say that it is the “self” which gains of 
Steelr those different kinds of sense-knowledge in association with 
those exterior senses as if by removal of a covering, on account 
of the existence of which the knowledge could not reveal itself 
before. The process of external perception does not thus involve 
the exercise of any separate and distinct sense, though the rise 
of the sense-knowledge in the soul takes place in association with 
the particular sense-organ such as eye, etc. The soul Is in touch 
with all parts of the body.and visual knowledge is that knowledge 
which is generated in the soul through that part of it which is 
associated with, or is in touch with the eye. To take an example, 

I look before me and see a rose. Before looking at it the know¬ 
ledge of rose was in me, but only in a covert condition, and 
hence could not get itself manifested. The act of looking at the 
rose means that such a fitness has come into the rose and into 
myself that the rose is made visible, and the veil over my know¬ 
ledge of rose is removed. When visual knowledge arises, this 
happens in association with the eye; I say that I see through 
the visual sense, whereas in reality experience shows that I have 
only a knowledge of the visual type (associat«l with eye). As 
experience does not reveal the separate senses, it is unwarrantable 
to assert that they have an existence apart from the self. Pro¬ 
ceeding in a similar way the Jains discard the separate existence 
of manas (mind-organ) also, for manas also is not given in ex¬ 
perience, and the hypothesis of its existence is unnecessary, as 
self alone can serve its purpose', Perception of an object means 
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that the veil of ignorance upon the "self’ rcgaitlmg the object has 
been removed. Inwaftlly this tcmo\'al is determined by the 
karma of the individual, outwardly it is determined by the pre¬ 
sence of the object of perception, light, the capacity of the sense 
organs, and such other conditions. Contrary to the Buddhists 
and many other Endian ^ratems, the Jains denied the e?cistence 
of any nirvikalpa (indeterminate) stage preceding the final Mvi- 
kalpa (determinate) stag^ of perception. There was a direct 
revelation of objects from within and no indeterminate sense- 
tnaterials were necessary for the development of determinate 
perceptions. We most contrast this with the Buddhists who 
regarded that the first stage consisting of the presentation of in¬ 
determinate sense materiab was the only valid part of perception. 
The determinate stage with them is the result of the application 
of mental categories, such as imagination, memory, etc., and hence 
does not truly represent the presentative part*. 

Non-Perceptual Knowledge. 

Non-perceptual knowledge (/drei/u) differs from pratyaksa 
in this, that it does not give us so vivid a picture of objects as the 
latter. Since the Jains do not admit that the senses had any func¬ 
tion in determining the cognitions of the soul, the only distinction 
they could draw between perception and other forms of knowledge 
was that the knowledge of the former kind (perception) gave us 
clearer features and characteristics of objects than the latter, 
Parok.^ thus includes inference, recognition, implication, memory, 
etc.; and this knowledge is decidedly less vivid than perception. 

Regarding inference, the Jains hold that it is unnecessary to 
have five propositions, such as; (1) "the bill is fiery, (3) “because 
of smoke," < 3 ) “wherever there is smoke there is fire, such as the 
kitchen." (4) "this hill is smoky," (s)"therefore it is fiery.’* called 
respectively pratijfls, k£iii^ ufanaya and nigatnana, ex¬ 

cept for the purpose of explicitness. It b only the first two 
propositions which actually enter into the inferential process 
{^Pr<itntyakamalamariiH^ 4 °i PP- ^^8* When we make an 
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inference do not proceed through the five propositiotts as 
atMve, They who know that the reason is inseparably connected 
with the probandum either as coexistence {saka^Mva) or as in* 
variable antecedence will from the mere statement 

of the existence of the reason (e^, smoke) tn the hill jump to the 
conclusion that the hill has got fire A syllogism consisting of 
five propositions is rather for cxplainii^ the matter to a child 
than for representing the actual state of the mind in making an 
inference'. 

As ^regards proof by testimony the Jains do not admit the 
authority of the Vedas, but believe that the Jaina scriptures give 
us right knowledge, for these are the utterances of persons who 
have lived a worldly life but afterwards by right actions and 
nght knowledge have conquered all passions and removed all 
ignorance*. 

Knowledge as Revelation. 

The Buddhists had affirmed that the proof of the existence of 
anything depended upon the eflFect that it could produce on u*. 
That which could produce any effect on us was existent, and that 
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which could nol nofi^xistcnt In fact production of effect waa 
with them the only dcfitiitiDn of existence (being), Theoretically 
each unit of effect being different from any other unit of effect, 
they supposed that there was a succession of different units of 
effect or, what is the same things acknowtedged a succession of 
new substances every moment. All things were thus momenUry, 
The jains urged that the reasoiii why the production of effect 
may be regarded as the only proof of being is that we can assert 
only that thing the existence of which is indicated by a corre¬ 
sponding experience When we have a unit of experience we 
suppose the existence of the object as its ground. This being so, 
the theoretical analysts of the Buddhists that each unit of effect 
produced in us is not exactly the same at each new point of time» 
and that therefore all things are mamentary^ is falJaciousj, for ex¬ 
perience shows that not ail of an object is found to be changing 
every moment; some part of it (OLg. gold in a gold Drnament) is 
found to remam permanent while other parts (eg* its form as ear¬ 
rings or bangles) are seen to undergo change- How in the face 
of such an experience can we assert that the whole thing vanishes 
every moment and that new things are being renewed at each 
succeeding moment? Hence leaving aside mere abstract and 
unfounded speculations, if we look to cxpcnence we find that the 
cDnccption of being or existence involves a notion of permanence 
associated with change— (acquirement of new qualities 
and the loss of old ones). The Jains hold that the defects of other 
systems lie in this, that they interpret experience only from one 
particular standpoint whereas they alone carefully weigh 

experience from all points of view and acquiesce in the truths 
indicated by it, not absolutely but under proper reservations and 
limitations The Jains hold* that in formulating the doctrine of 
ar/A<iJtrtj>didritva the Buddhists at first showed signs of starting 
on their cr^quiry 00 the evidence of experience, but soon they 
became one-sided in their analysis and indulged in unwarrantable 
abstract speculations which went directly against experience. 
Thus if we go by experience we can neither reject the self nor 
the external world as some Buddhists did. Knowledge which 
reveals to us the clearHcut features of the external world certifies 
at the same time that such knowledge is part and pared of myself 
as the subject. Knowledge b thus felt to be an expression of my 
own self. We do not perceive In experience that knowledge 
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in us b generated by the external world, but there is in us the 
rise of knowledge and of certain objects made known to us by it. 
The rise of knowledge is thus only parallel to certain objective 
collocations of things which somehow have the special fitness 
that they and they alone arc perceived at that particular moment, 
ijioked at from this point of view all our experiences are centred 
in ourselves, for determined somehow, our experiences come to us 
as modifications of our own self. Knowledge being a character 
of the self, it shows itself as rnanifestations of the sdf independent 
of the senses. No distinction should be made between a conscious 
and an unconscious element in knowledge as Saqrkhya docs. Nor 
should knowledge be n^rded as a copy of the objects which it 
reveals, as the Sautrsntikas think, for then by copy ing the materi¬ 
ality of the object, knowledge would itself become material. 
Knowledge should thus be regarded as a formless quality of the 
self revealing all objects by itself. But the Mimimsa view-that the 
validity (yratnayya) of ail knowledge is proved by knowledge it- 
senisva/ohyramdaya) is wrong. Both logically and psj'chologically 
me validity of knowledge depends upon outward correspondence 
with fectai But in those cases where by previous 
knowledge of correspondence a right belief has been produced 
there may be a ^chologicai ascertainment of validity' without 
reference to objective facts {pramduyamiftpaitau parata etta 
jJ^aptnH smhatye ca svata^ parataim obhyasambkyasapeksaySp 
The objectire world exists as it is certified by experience Bui 
that It generates knowledge in us is an unwarrantable hypo- 
t esis, for knowledge appears as a revelation of our own self This 
bnnga us to a consideration of Jaina metaphysics. 


The jTvas. 

The Jains ^y that experience shows that all things may be 
divided mto the living ifiva) and the nondiving Th^ 

principle of life is entirely distinct from the body, and it is most 

:rreZiv^ m 

life-principle that the body 
appears to be ^ng This principle is the soul. The soul is 
d^tly perceived (by .m^,^ction) just as the external things 
are. It is not a mere ^mbolical object indicated by a phrase or 

* Rin'/jCfc,. ’ 
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a descriptionn This is directly against the view of the great 
Mimams^ authority Frabhakara\ The scitil in its pure slate is 
possessed of infinite perception infinite know¬ 
ledge infinite bliss ^{iftati^c-suiAa} and infinite 

power (aftaHfa-vltya}K It is alj perfect Ordinarily however^ with 
the exception of a few released pure souls all the 

Other jivas haveaJJ their purity and power covered with 

a thin veil of karma matter which has been accumulating in them 
from bcginningless time. These souls are in finite in number. They 
arc substances and are eternal. They in reality occupy innumer¬ 
able space-points in our mundane world {h^djtdl^X have a limited 
siie {mad/tjf^mn-^nmdaa) and arc neither all-pervasive (wMir) 
nor atomic it is on account of this that jlva is called 

Jtvds^ikdya, The word astikdya means anything that occupies 
space or has some pervasiveness; but these souls expajid and 
contract themsdves according to the difncnsions of the body 
which they occupy at any time (bigger in the elephant and 
smaller in the ant life), it is well to remember that according to 
the Jains the soul occupies the whole of the body in which it 
Hves^ so that from the tip of the hair to the nalj of the foot, 
wherever there may be any cause of sensation, it can at once feel 
it The manner in w hich the soul occupies the body is often ex¬ 
plained as being similar to the manner in which a lamp illumines 
the whole room though remaining in one corner of the roomi The 
Jains divide the jivas according to the number of sense-organs 
they possess. The lowest class consists of plants^ which possess 
only the sense-organ of touch. The next higher class is that 
of worms, which possess two sense-organs of touch and taste. 
Next come the ants, etc, which possess touch, taste, and snidln 
'rhe next higher one that of bees^ etc, possessing vision in 
addition to touch, taste, and smell. The vertebrates possess all 
the five sense-organ& The higher animals among thefsej namely 
men, denizens of hell, and the gods possess in addition to these 
an inner sense-organ namely mttHas by virtue of which they arc 

* S« P- S3- 
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called rational {satttjnm) while the Icwer animals have no reason 
and are called asat^jtiin> 

Pnjceeding towards the lowest animal ive find that the Jains 
regard all the four elements (earth, water, air. fire) as being ani' 
mated by souls. Thus particles of earth, etc., are the bodies of 
souls, called earth-lives, etc. These we may call elementary lives; 
they live and die and are bom again in another elementary body. 
These elementary lives are either gross or subtle; in the latter case 
they are invisible. The last class of one-organ lives arc plants. 
Of some plants each is the body of one soul only; but of other 
plants, each is an aggregation of embodied souls, which have all 
the functions of life such as respiration and nutrition in commott. 
Plants in which only one soul is embodied are always gross; they 
exist in the habitable part of the world only. But those plants 
of which each is a colony of plant lives may also be subtle and 
invisible, and in that case they arc distrihuted all over the world. 
The whole universe is full of minute beings called nigodas- they 
are groups of infinite number of souls forming very small clusters, 
having respiration and nutrition in common and experiencing ex¬ 
treme pains. The whole space of the world is closely packed with 
them like a box filled with powder. The nigcxlas fiimish the supply 
of souls in place of those that have reached Moksa, But an 
infinitesimally small fraction of one single nigoda has sufficed to 
replace the vacancj- caused in the world by the Nirvana of all the 
souls that have been liberated from b^inningless pa.st down to 
the present. Thus it is evident the samsara will never be empty 
of living beings. Those of the ttigodas who long for development 
come out and cxintiunc their course of progress through successive 
stages ^ 

Karma Theory, 

It is on account of tlieir merits or demerits that the jivas am 
bom as gods, men, animals, or denii^ens of hell. We have already 
noticed in Chapter Ill that the cause of the embodiment of soul 
is the presence in it of karma matter. The natural perfections of 
the pure soul are sullied by the different kinds of karma matter. 
Those which obscure right knowledge of details {jfidaa) 
called jMttdvara^fya, those which obscure right perception 
(ditrSana} as in sleep arc caJIcd duriattavaraidya, those which 

‘ SHjKAfai'sSifkIi; on Jjunuffl. E.fl.E., uid Ltkapni^^ vi. pp. 31 ff. 
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obscure the bLiss-natureofthesouL and thus produce pleasure and 
pain are vedaniya, and those which obscure the right attitude of tJie 
soul towards faith and right conduct meksnlyA\ In addition to 
these four kinds of karma there arc other four kinds of karma which 
deteruiirie (l) the length of life in any birth, {3) the peculiar body 
with its general and special qualities and faculties, (3) the nation¬ 
ality, caste, family, social standing, etc,, (4) the inborn energj' of the 
soul by the obstruction of which it prevents the doing of a goex] 
action w hen there is a desire to do iL These are respectively called 
(l ) &yu^ka karma, (2) nama karma, {i}^tra karma. {d,)aHtartya 
karma. By our actions of mind, speech and body, we are con¬ 
tinually producing certain subtle karma matter which tn the first 
instance is called bkava karma, which transforms itself into dravya 
karma and pours itsdf into the soul and sticks there by coming 
into contact with the passions of the soul. These act like 

viscous substances in retaining the inpouring karma matter. This 
matter acts in eight different ways and it is accordingly divided 
into eight classes, as wc have already noticed. This karma b the 
cause of bondage and sorrow. According as good or bad karma 
matter sticks to the soul it gets itself coloured respectively as 
golden, lotus-pink, white and black, blue and grey and they arc 
called the USyds. The feelings generated by the accumulation of 
the karma-matter are called bkavadtSya and the actual coloration 
of the soul by it is called dravya-ktyd. According as any karma 
matter has generated bj' good, bad, or indifferent actions, it 
gives us pleasure, pain, or feeling of indifference. Even the know¬ 
ledge that we arc constantly getting by perception, inference etc., 
is but the result of the effect of karmas in accordance with which 
the particular kind of veilwhich was obscuring any particular kind 
of knowledge is removed at any time and we have a knowledge 
of a corresponding nature. By our own karmas the veils over our 
knowledge, feeling, etc., are so removed that we have just that 
kind of knowledge and feeling that we deserved to have. All 
knowledge, feeling, etc,, are thus in on* sense generated from 
within, the external objects which are ordinarily said to be 
generating them all being but mere coexistent external con¬ 
ditions. 

^ The Jaios »c:kTKHT]rBd((B fife kindi of kimwledgir s {l J (afdiMr/ cog- 
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After the effect of a particular karma matter {karma^vargaH^ 
b once produced, ft is discharged and purged from off the soul. 
This process of puiging off the karmas is called nirjura. ff no 
new karma matter should accumulate then, the gradual purging 
off of the karmas might make the soul free of karma matter, but as 
it K while some karma matter is bdng puiged off, other karma 
mattm b continually pouring in, and thus the purging and 
binding processes continuing simultaneously force the soul to 
continue its mundane cycle of existence, transmigration, and re¬ 
birth. After the death of each individual his soul, together with 
its karmic body {karma^aiarira), goes in a few moments to the 
place of its new birth and there assumes a new body, expanding 
or contracting in accordance with the dimensions of the latter. 

In the ordinary course karma takes effect and produces its 
proper results, and at such a stage the soul is said to be in the 
oudaytka state. By proper efforts karma may however be pre¬ 
vented from taking effect, though it still continues to exist, and 
^b is said to be the impaiamika state of the soul. When karma 
Is not only prevented from operating but is annihilated, the soul 
b said to be in the kfayika state, and it b from this state that 
Mok» b attained. Them b, however, a fourth state of ordinary 
good men with whom some karma is annihilated, some neutralized, 
and some active {fifsyopasamika)\ 

Karma, Asrava and Nirjara. 

It b on account of karma that the souls have to suffer all 
the experiences of this world process, including births and re¬ 
births in diverse spheres of life as gods, men or animals, or insects. 
The karmas are certain sorts of infra-atomic particles of matter 
{iarma-vargana). The influx of these karma particles into the 
soul b called asrava in Jainbm. These karmas are produced by 
body, mind, and .speech. The ^ravas represent the channels or 
modes through which the karmas enter the soul, just like the 
channels through which water entees into a pond. But the Jains 
distinguish between the channels and the karmas which actually 

' The flig« ibaieh prhieh a derelopinB lotti p.aa« uc lethniMlIv allrd rtm-- 
"ftT -n. foortetn in n^bef. Th,. firti ihw« g^wth -f 

|knh » Jeimiin. ilie phi firr.uee* ibp^ in which >l| ihe lur cwUkJIH, 

.n tlw n«E rnprutget the ueeUe jmep and d»tre^ p|i w, ,1 the 

Ihutcmlb ftpee he u dieeKed nf mH tumuj but be itill prectiH, yn« ■j>cL et the 
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entef through those chatinol^. Thus they distinguish two kinds 
of lisravasj bhavAsrava and karmtsmva, Bhavasrava means the 
thought activities of the soul through which or on account of 
which the karma particles enter the soul*^ Thus Nemicandra 
says that bh^v^srava ts that kind of change in the soul (which 
15 the contrary to what can destroy the karmasrava), by which 
the kairoas enter the soul*. KarmSsravap however* means the 
actual entrance of the k^ma matter into the souL These 
bhavHsravas are in general of five kin-dbk namely delusion 
want of control (irviw/iX inadvertence {^srrtdJ^),. 
the activities of body, mind and speech and the pas¬ 
sions Delusion again ts of five kinds, namely ekdfiia 

(a false belief unknowingly accepted and uncritically followed 
^i'fiarlia (uncertainty as to the exact nature of truth)p viuay^ 
{retention of a belief knowing it to be false, due to old habitX 
(doubt as to right or wrong) and a/Mna (want of any 
belief due to the want of application of reasoning powers). 
Avirati Is agaitv of five kinds, injury' (Aiwju), falsehood (anria), 
stealing iticonlinerace (a^ra^mal and desire to have 

things which one does not already possess 
PramSda or inadvertence is again of five kindsp namely bad con¬ 
versation {piJiratM}, passions bad use of the five senses 

sleep attachment 

Coming to dravySsrava wc find that it means that actual in¬ 
flux of karma which affects the soul in eight different manners 
In accordance with which these kaitnas are classed into eight 
different kinds, namdy jftanivaranTya^ dar^navaranlya^ veda- 
nlya, mohanlya, ^yUp nsmap gotra and antaraya. Tliese actual 
influxes take place only a$ a result of the bh^v^mva or the re¬ 
prehensible thought activities, or changes {pariiidffiii} of the souk 
The states of thought which condition the coming in of the karmas 
is called bhavabandha and the actual bondage of the soul by the 
actual impure connections of the karmas i$ technically called 
dravy'abandha* It is on account of bhavabandha that the actual 
connection between the karmas and the soul can take placed The 
actual connections of the karmas with the soul are like the sticking 

* V^niigaiijdTTi*4t ccthmcntafy on Si -bf S- C- Ghasiwl, 
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of dust the body of a pct^on who is besme^ed a!l over with 
oil* Thus Gumratna says: "'The indu?^ of karma means the 
contact of the particles of karma matter, in accordance with the 
particular kind of karma, with the sont jtist like the sticking of 
dust on the body of a person besmeared with oil In all parts of 
the soul there being infintte number of karma atoms it becomes 
so completely covered with them that in some sense when looked 
at from that point of view the soul is sometimes nzgarded as a 
material body during its samsSra staged" From one point of 
view the bondage of karma 15 only of and /d/w (good 

and bad karmas)’ From another thla bondage us of four kinds, 
according to the nature of karma duration of bondage 

(slA/fi), intensity {antiAA^ga) and extension (/radSria). The 
nature of karma refers to the eight classes of karma already 
mentioned, namely the jftanftvaranlya karma which obscures the 
Infinite knowledge of the soul of all things in detail, darSanS- 
varaniya karma which obscures the infinite general know^ledge 
of the soul, vedaniya karma which produces the feelings of 
pleasure and pain in the souk mohanlya karma, w^hich so in¬ 
fatuates souls that they fail to distinguish w'hat is right from 
what is wrong, a3'u karma, which determines the tenure of any 
particular life, nama karma which gives them personalities, gotra 
karma which brings about a particular kind of social surrounding 
for the soul and antaraya karma which tends to oppose the per¬ 
formance of right actions: by the soul. The duration of the stay 
of any karma in the soul ts called sthitL Again a karma may be 
intense, middling or mild, and this indicates the third pnnciple 
of division, anubh^a. Fradeia refers to the dlflcrent parts of 
the soiil to which the karma particles attach themselves. The 
duration of stay of any karma and its varying intensity are due 
to the nature of the kasSyas or passions of the soul, w hereas the 
different classification of karmas as JflSnavaraniya, etc, are due to 
the natum of specific contact of the soul with karma matter". 

Corresponding to the two modes of inmsh of karmas (bhava- 
srava and dravyasrava) an? two kinds of control opposing this 
inrush, by actual thought modification of a contrary nature and 
by the actual stoppage of the inrush of karma partieJeSp and 
these are respectively called bbavasamvara and draiyasamvara". 

1 Stc p. tar. 1 /Aid. i Ncmicat^ 
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The bhavasamvaras are f[) the vows of non*iujiiTy, truthfulness, 
abstinence from steal mg, sex-control, and non-acceptanccof objects 
of desire, {2) samitis consisting of the use of trodden tracks in order 
to avoid injury to insects gentle and holy talk re¬ 
ceiving proper alms etc.. (3) gttfifis or restraints of body, 

speech and mind, (4^ dAatftuis consisting of habits of forgive¬ 
ness, humility, straightforwardness, truth, cleanliness, restraint, 
penance, abandonment, indifference to any kind of gam or loss, 
and supreme sex-control*, (S) anupT'etsd consisting of meditation 
about the transient character of the world, about our helplessness 
without the truth, about the cycles of world-existence^ about our 
own responsibilities for our good and bad actions, about the 
difference between the soul and the non-soul, about the unclean¬ 
liness of our body and all that is associated with it, about the in¬ 
flux of karma and its stoppage and the destruction of those 
karmas which have already entered the soul, about soul, mamr 
and the substance of the unii.'erse, about the difficulty of attaining 
true knowledge, faith, and conduct, and about the essential prin¬ 
ciples of the world'. (6) the partiahajaya consisting of the con¬ 
quering of all kinds of physical troubles of heat, cold, eta. and 
of feelings of discomforts of various kinds, (7) edritra or right 


conduct* ^ fl- f u 

Next to this wc come to nlrjata or the purging oK of the 

karmas or rathei' their destruction* This also is of two 

kinds, bhav^irjara and dravyanirjar^ Bhivaniriara means that 
change m the soui by virtue of which the karma particles are 
destroyed- Dravyanirjara fneans the actual destruction of these 
karma particles either by the reaping of their effects or by 
penances before their time of fruitioir, called savipaka and avipaka 
nicjaris rtspiectivcly. When all the karmas are destroyed mok:;^ 
or liberation is effected- 


Pudgala. 

The fj/iM (non-living) is divided into dharmit 

stiidya, adharmdstiknya, skdldslikdya, kdia, 
word ptidgala means matter^ and it is called asfUdya in the 
^nse that it occupies space* Fudg[ala b made up of atoms 

I Tiiiftt^Ad(^±gamasQint, * ^ 
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which are without size and Cftema], Matter may exist in two 
states, gross (such as things we see around tis), and subtle (such 
as the karma matter which sullies the soul). All material things 
are ultimately produced by the combination of atoms. The 
smallest indivisible particle of matter is called an atom <«*«(). 
The atoms are all eternal and they all have touch, taste, smell, 
and colour. The formation of different substances is due to the 
different geometrical, spherical or cubical modes of the combi¬ 
nation of the atoms, to the diverse modes of their inner arrange¬ 
ment and to the existence of different d^ees of inter-atomic 
space {ghanapratarabkedena). Some combinations take place by 
simple mutual contact at two points {yug$mpradeSd\ w'hcTea.s 
in others the atoms are only held together by the points of at¬ 
tractive force {pjaJipradtSd) {^PraJ^dpttnopSngitSHtra^ pp, 

Two atoms form a compound {skandka), when the one is viscou.s 
and the other dry or both are of different degrees of viscosity or 
dryness. It must be noted that while the Huddhists thought that 
there was no actual contact between the atoms the Jains regarded 
the contact as essential and as testiGod by experience. These 
compounds combine with other cooipounds and thus produce 
the gross things of the world. They are, howet'er, liable to 
constant change i^pan^md) by which they lose some of their 
old qualities and acquire new ones. There arc four 

elements, earth, water, air, and fire, and the atoms of all these 
arc alike in character. The perception of gro^ness however 
is not an error w'hich is imposed upon the perception of the 
atoms by our mind (as the Buddhists think) nor is it due to the 
perception ofatoms scattered spatially lengthwise and breadthwise 
(as the Sarnkhya-Yoga supposes), but it is due to the accession of 
a similar property of grossness, blueness or hardness in the com¬ 
bined atoms, so that such knowledge is generated in us as is given 
in the perception of a gross, blue; or a hard thing. When a thing 
appears as blue, what happens is this, that the atoms there have 
all acquired the property of blueness and on the removal of the 
darianavaranlya and jnSnavaraniya veil, there arises in the soul 
the perception and knowledge of that blue thing. This .nameness 
{iainoHa-rkpiUdy of the accession of a quality in an aggregate of 
atoms by virtue of which it appears as one object (e.g. a cow) 
is technically called Hrytdtsamsnya, This .siminya or gencralit)' 
is thus neither an imposition of the mind nor an abstract entity 
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(as maintarned by the Naiyayikas) but represents only the ac¬ 
cession of similar ^^ualities by a simitar development at qualities 
of atoms forming an aggregate, So long as this similarity of 
qualities continues \ve perceive the thing to be the same 
to continue for some length of time. When we think of a tiling 
to be permanent, we do so by referring to this sameness in the 
developing tendencies of an aggregate of atoms resulting in the 
relative permanence of similar qualities in them. According to 
the Jains things are not momentary and in spite of the loss of 
some old qualities and the accession of other ones, the thing ^ 
a whole may remain more or less the same for some time. This 
sameness of qualities in time is technically called ^rdkaaiamanya^. 
If the atoms are looked at from the point of view' of the ^change 
and accession of now qualities, they may be regarded as liable to 
destniction. but if they arc looked at from the point of view of 
substance (dyaiyj) they arc eternal. 

Dharma, Adharma, AkaSa. 

The conception of dharma and adharma in Jainism Ls 
absolutely different from what they mean in other systems of 
Indian philosophy. Dharma is devoid of tastE^ touch, smell, 
sound and colour; it is conterminous with the mundane umyc™ 
{iekakMa) and pervades ever>' part of it The term asttkdya 
is therefore applied to it It is the principle of motion, the ac¬ 
companying circumstanceor cause which makes motion possible, 
like w’atef to a moving fish. The w*ater is a pa-ssive condition 
or circumstance of the movement of a fish, i.e. it is indifferent 
or passive {uddstna) and not an active or .solicitous {preraka) 
cause. The water ^nnot compel a fish at rest to move; buMf 
the fish wants to move, water is then the neccMar>' help to its 
motion. Dharma cannot make the soul or matter move; but 
if they are to move, they cannot do so without the presence o 
dharma. Hence at the extremity of the mundane world (Mn) 
in the region of the liberated souls, there being no dharma, the 
liberated souls attain perfect rest. They cannot move there 
because there is not the necessary* motion-element, dharma. 
Adharma is also regarded as a similar pervasive enti^' wmc 

1 prawwyiOaiHatamirtit^^ IjS-14J (P* 
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help jivas and pudgalas to keep themselves at rest Nosubstajice 
could move if them were no dhantia, or could remain at rest if 
there were no adhanna The necessity of admitting these ti^'o 
categories seems probably to have been fcJt by the Jains on 
account of their notion that the inner activity of the jfva or the 
atoms required for its exterior realization the help of some other 
extraneous entity, without which this could not have been trans¬ 
formed into actual exterior motion. Moreover since the jU'^as 
ivere regarded as having activity inherent in them they w^ould be 
found to be moving even at the time of liberation (mokfa), which 
was undesirable; thus it was cancelved that actual motion required 
for its fulfilment the help of an extraneous entity w^hich was absent 
in the region of the liberated souls. 

The category of is that subtle entity w hich pervades 

the mundane universe and the transcendent region of 

liberated souls {a/cira} which allows the subsistence of all other 
substances such dharmap adharmap jlva, pudgalUn It is not a 
mere negation and absence of vdl or obstruction, or mere empti¬ 
ness, but a positive entity which helps other thiugst to inter¬ 
penetrate it. On account of its pervasive character it is called 
didIdsfiMjr/ii, 


Kala and Samaya. 

Timefitn^) in reality consists of those innumerable particles 
which never mix with one another^ but which help the happening 
of the modification or accession of neiv qualities and the change 
of qualities of the atoms. Kala docs not bring about the changes 
of qualities, in things, but just as IkMa helps interpenetration 
and dharma motion, so also kftla helps the action of the transfor¬ 
mation of new qualities in things. Time perceived as momente, 
hours, days, etc* h called This is the appearance of the 

unchangeable kala in so many forms. Kala thus not only aids 
the modifications of other things, but also allows its own modifi¬ 
cations as moments, hours, etc It Is thus a dravya {substance^ 
and the moments, hours, etc, are its parySyas, The unit of samaya 
is the time required by an atom to tiaverse a unit of space by a 
slow movemenL 
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Jaina Cosmography. 

According to the Jains* the world is eternal, withotit beginning 
or en<L Loka is that place tn w^h ich happiness and misery art expe¬ 
rienced as results of virtue atid vice. It is composed of three parts^ 
(w^here the gods reside), (this world of ours), and 

aMa {where the denizens of hell reside;). The mundane universe 
(/pitdiid/fl) is pervaded with dharma which makes all movement 
po^ible. Beyond the 1okak^lia there is no dhanna and therefore 
no movement, but only space Surrounding this lok^kaia 

are three layers of air* The perfected soul rising straight over 
the urdhvaloka goes to the top of this lokikSia and (there being 
no dharma) remains motionless there. 

Jama Yoga. 

Yoga according to Jainbm is the cause of moksa (saivatlan). 
This yoga consists of Jns^na (knowledge of reality as it isjp^^raddha 
(faith in the teachings of the Jinas)* and eSritra (cessation from 
doing all that is cvi1> This c^ritm consists of {not 

taking any life even by mistake or unmhidfulne^), ^nr/n 
(speaking In such a way as is true^ good and pleasing), 

(not taking anything w'hich has not been given)p 
(abandoning lust for all kinds of objects* in mitidp speech and 
bodyX and afiariffrft&i (abandoning attachment fur all things) . 
These strict rules of conduct only apply to ascetics who are bent 
on attaining perfection. The standard proposed for tho ordinary 
householders is fairly irvorkable. Thus it b said by Hemacandrap 
that ordinary householders should cam money honestly* should 
follow the customs of good people^ should marry a good girl from 
a good famiJyp should follow the customs of the country and so 
forth. These are just what w^e should expect from any good and 

r Cdain eittmal mlej of eondad arc aha callctJ oinlf*- 
go by the path tfttdcteii by oUiert 4ind illuiotPLfltol by ibe sam raysp » 

ptwtr preciQlian may be ifikcn while walking lo prevcBl oUcwlf trorm trta lt»E ™ 
iflSHli, cte-. which may be Jyifig an ihe way}* (lo speak well ^ pkstMi f 

10 nJl being*}* |bo beg pJmi in ih* proper rnoiamc iiianrwr}t 
iTLvperf carefully the tetii a^utding all uajuffitssiona when takii^ er gin^ Aojfthuie)* 
Mtmrrattimift (to take cart that bwUlj rtfiiw inay not be ihrowii la wch a wy u w 
ifijuiT ajiy beii^li. (la Tensor all filJw iboagbta* to reiHiUii ^ 

onwU, and Iwlid all people to bw ibe saniff la. jeind)^ (abaolflte sdeficcji an 

(ab«lotc stcidiivcss aad baity of the hedyh Five oEhcr kind* of cifitn are 

cfKmtc4 la i>r)iupimft^graAmff^ j5p 
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honest householder of the present day* Great stress is Sdd upon 
the virtues of ahims^p siin^, asteya and brahmacaiyya, but the 
root of all these is ahtipsfi. The virtues of stinrtap asteya and 
brahmacar>*ya arc made to follow direedy as secondary corrol- 
larics of ahimsO. AhimsA may thus be ^neralized as the funda- 
mentaJ ethical virtue of Jainism; judi^ment on all actions may be 
passed in accordance with the standard of ahims^ ; sQnrta, asteya 
and brahmacaryya are regarded as virtues as their tnmsgresston 
leads to himsa (injury to beings), A milder form of the practice 
of these virtues ts expected from ordinary householders and this 
Es called anubrata (small vows)l But those who are struggling 
for the attainment of emancipation must practise these virtues 
according to the highest and strictest standard, and this is called 
mah^brata (great vows). Thus for example brahinacaiyya for a 
householder according to the anubrata standard would be mere 
cessation from adulteryj whereas according to mahfibrata it would 
be absolute abstention from sex-thoughts, sex-w^ords and sex- 
acts, Ahirns^ according to a householder, according to anubrata, 
would require abstinence from killing any animats, but according 
to mahavrata it would entait all the rigour and carefulness to 
present oneself from being the cause of any kind of injury to 
any living being in any w^ay* 

Many other minor duties arc imposed upon householders, all 
of w^hich are based upon the cardinal virtue of ahimsa. These 
are (i) digviroii (to carry out activities w^ithin a restricted area 
and thereby desist from injuring living beings in different places), 
(2) hhogofiabhogomdna (to desist from drinking liquorii, taking 
fleshp butter, honey, figs, certain other kinds of plants, fruits, and 
vegetables, to observe certain other kinds of restrictions regarding 
time and place of taking meals), (3) anarthadaij^^ consisting of 
(a) apiid&ydftii (cessation from inflicring any bodily injuries, 
killing of one's enemiesj etc.), {&) (desisting from 

advising people to take to agriculture w^hich leads to the killing 
of so many insects), (c) Aif^sopsMridjita (desisting from giving 
implements of agriculture to people which will lead to the Injury 
of insects), (d )(to desist from attending musical 
parties, theatres, or reading sex-Iiterature,gambiEng,etc.),(4)i/fc^- 
/fadahnt/ii consisting of (a) siM^yiAohra/a (to try to treat all 
beii^ equally), {b} d^sMaiwikobra/a (gradually to practise the 
digviratibra/d more and more extensively), (r) p^sadhabraia 
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(certain other kinds of restriction), (/) tftithisatfivihhagtdfrata (to 
make gifts to guests)L All transgressions of these virtues, called 

aticara^ should be carefully avoided. 

All perception, wisdom, and morals belong to the soul, and to 
know the soul as possessing these is the right knowledge of tlie 
souL All sorrows proceeding out of want of self-knowledge can 
be removed only by true self-knowledge. The soul in itself is 
pure intelligence, and it becomes endowed w ith the body only on 
account of its karma. When by meditation, all the karmas are 
burnt {dkydndgnidagdhatarma) the self becomes purified. The 
soul is itself the sam-sSra (the cycle of rebirths) when it is over¬ 
powered by the four ka-^yas (passions) and the senses. The four 
ka^yas are krodket (anger), ntstta (vanity and pride), 
(insincerity and the tendency to dupe otheTs)^ and lobha (greed). 
These kasayas cannot be removed except by a control of the 
senses; and self-control alone leads to the purity of the mind 
{tuana/tiuddM). W'ithout the control of the mind no one can 
proceed in the path of yoga. All our acts become controlled when 
the mind is controlled, so those who seek emancipation slmuld 
make every effort to control the mind. No kind of asceticism 
itapas) can be of any good until the mind is purified. All attach¬ 
ment and antipathy {ragadvesa) can be removed only by the 
purification of the mind. It ts by attachment and antipathy that 
man loses hU independence. It is thus necessary for the yogin 
(sage) that he should be free from them and become independent 
in the real sense of the term. When a man learns to look upon 

beings u-kh equality he can effect such r ccJtlciULest 

over raga and dve^ as one could never do even by the strictest 
asceticism through millions of years. In order to effect this 
isamatva towards all+ we should take to the following kinds of 
meditation : 

We should think of the transitoiincss (ani/vffA?) of all things> 
that whai a thing wais In the mornings it is ooi at mid-day, 
what it was at mid-day it is not at night; for all things are 
transitory and changing. Our body* all our objects of pleasurep 
wealth and youth all are Heeling like dreams, or cotton particles 
iri a whirlwind. 

All. even the gods,are subject to death. All our relatives will 
by their works fall a prey to death. This world is thus full of 
misery and there is nothing w'hich can support us in it- Thus in 
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whatever way we Idok for any things on which we can tiepend^ we 
find that it fails us. This is called a^ranabhivana (the meditation 
of he!plessn<ss)u 

Some arc born in this worldpSome sufTerpSome reap the fruits 
of the karma done in another life We are aJI different from one 
another by our surroundings^ karma^ by our separate bodis and 
by aJ] other gifts which each of us severally enjoy. To meditate 
on these aspects Is called ekatvahhSrana and anyatv'abhAvanS. 

To think that the body is made up of defiled things^ the fl<^hp 
blood p and boneSp and is therefore impure is caJled a^ucibhavanil 
(meditation of the impurity of the body), 

To think that if the mind is purified by the thoughts of uni¬ 
versal friendship and compassion and the passions are removed, 
then only will good (iJ/Md) accrue to mOt but if on the contrary 
I commit sinful deeds and transgress the virtues^ then all evil 
will befall me, is called ^sravabhavana (meditation of the be¬ 
falling of evil). By the control of the israva (inrush of karma) 
comes the samvara (cessation of the influx of karma) and the 
destrucrion of the karmas already accumulated leads to nirjara 
(decay and destruction of karma matter). 

Again one should think that the practice of the ten dharmas 
(virtues) of self control Uamyama), truthfulness purity 

chastity (^toZ/wi^), absotute want of greed 
asceticism (Aj/flj)p forbearance, patience mildness 

sincerity ijyufd), and freedom or emancipation from 
all sins (mukri) can done help u.s in the achievement of the 
highest goal. These are the only supports to which we can 
look. It is these which uphold the world-ordeCi^ This is called 
dharmasvdkhyatatabha vana^ 

Again one should think of the Jaina cosmology and also 
of the nature of the Influence of karma in producing all the 
divert conditions of menn These two are called Ma^Mvand 
and d&dii^Adt/and. 

When hy the continual practice of the above thoughts man 
becomes unattached to all things and adopts etjuality to all beings^ 
and becomes disinclined to all w'orldly enjoymentSp then with a 
mind full of peace he gets rid of all passions, and then he should 
take to the performance of dhyana or meditation by deep concen¬ 
tration. The samatvaor perfect equality of the mind and dhy^a 
arc interdependent, so that without dhyans there is no samatva 
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and without sainatva there is no dhyana. In order to make the 
mind steadby dhyina one should think of maitn (universal 
friendship),(the habit of emphasizing the gW sides of 
men), kam^ {universal compassion) and tKadhysstha (indifference 
to the wickedness of people, i-t the habit of not taking mjt 
note of sinners). The Jaina dhyana consists in concentrating 
the mind on the syllables of the Jaina prayer phrase. The 
dhySna however as we have seen is only practised as an aid to 
making the mind steady and perfcnly equal and undisturbed 
towards all things. Emancipation comes only as the result of the 
Anal extinction of the karma materials. Jaina yoga is thus a com¬ 
plete course of moral discipline ivhieh leads to the purification 
of the mind and is hence different from the traditional Hindu 
yog^ of PatafVjsiJi or cvis;n of the Buddhists^ 


Jaina Atheism^ 

The NaiySyika-s assert that as the world is of the nature of 
an effect, it must have been created by an intelligent agentjm 
this ^ent is I^vara (God). To this the Jaiti replit^, What oes 
the NaiySyika mean when he says that the world is of the nature 
of an effect'? Does he mean by ■•eflect," (i) that which is made 
up of parts (sdvi^ava^ oft (2) the coinhcrence of the causes of a 
non-existent thing, or, (3) that which is regarded by anyone ^ 
having been made, or, (4) that which is liable to change {vtA'anf- 
vaml Again, what is meant by being "made up of parts"? If it 
means existence in parts, then the class-concepts (ji!fwfui*y<i) 
existing in the parts should also be regarded as effects, and hence 
destructible, but these the NaiyAyikas regard as being partless and 
trtcrnaL (f it mcEn^ ^ th^t which hits parts^ then even space 
(oM/j) has to be regarded as but the NaiySyika regarck 

it as etemaL 

Again effect" cann^^t mean ^^coinherenoe of the causes of a 
thing which were previously non-existent*^' for in that case one 
could not speak of the world as an effbet^ for the atoms of the 
elements of earth, etc,* are regarded as eternal 

Again if ^‘cfTect" means '^that which is regarded by anyone as 

^ y^^asira, by bj Windiiich, in drr 

AUtF' Lc*P*<i cdiiUMl by GbeehiJ, 1917* 

^ S« GuflimlWk'a TariamAai^ffiiid. 
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having been madcp" then tl would apply to $pace, For when 
a man digs the ground he thinks that he has made new space in 
the hollow which he dug. 

If it means that which is liable to change,^' then one could 
suppose that God was also Liable to change and he would require 
another creator to create him and he anothetp and so on ad 
in/lm/um. MoreovcPp if God creates he cannot but be liable to 
change with reference to his creative activitj^ 

Moreover we know that those things which happen at some 
time and do not happen at other times are regarded as ''effects."^ 
But the world as a whole exists always. I f it is argued that things 
contained within it such as tr^Sp plantSp etc,, are ""ofifectEi,” then 
that w Duld apply emi to this hypothetical God, for, his will and 
thought must be diversely operating at diverse times and these 
are contained in him. He also becomes a created being by virtue 
of that And even atoms would be “efTfsets,” for they also undergo 
change of colour by heat. 

Let us grant for the sake of argument that the world as a 
whole is an ^effect.^* And every*' eflTect has a cause, and so the 
world as a whole has a cau5& But this does not mean that the 
cause is an intelligent one, as God is supposed to be. If it Is 
argued that he is regarded as intelligent on the analogy of human 
causation then he might also be regarded as imperfect as human 
beings. If it is held that the world as a w'hole is not exactly 
an effect of the type of cffecLs produced by human beings 
but is similar to those, this will lead to no inference. Because 
wrater-vapour is similar to smoke^ nobody will he justified in 
inferring fire from water-vapour, as he would do from smoke. 
If it is said that this is so different an effect that from it the 
inference is possible; though nobody has been seen to pro¬ 
duce such an effect^ well then, one could also infer on seeing 
old houses ruined in course of time that these ruins were pro¬ 
duced by intelligent agents. Far these are also effects of which 
w'e do not know of any intelligent agent, for both are effects, 
and the invisibility of the agent b present in both cases. If it is 
said that the w^orld is such that we have a sense that it ha.s been 
made by same one, then the question will be^ whether you infer 
the agency of God from this sense or infer the sense of its having 
been made from the fact of its being made by God, and y'ou have 
a vicious circle 
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Again, even if we shadd gtant that the world was created by 
an agent, then such an agent should have a body, for w-e have 
never any intelligent creator without a body. JT it Is held 
that we should consider the general condition of agency only, 
namely, that the agent is intelligent, the objection will be that 
this is impossible, for agency is always associated with some kind 
of body. If you take the instances of other kinds of effects such 
as the shoots of com growing in the fields, it will be found that 
these had no intelligent ^ents behind them to create them. If it 
is said that th^ are also made by God, then you have an 
argument in a circle {feicraka), for this was the very matter which 
you sought to prove;. 

Let it be granted for the sake of argument that God exis^ 
Docs his mere abstmet existence produce the world? Wdl, m 
that case, the abstmet existence of a potter may also create the 
worldp for the abstract existence is the same in both cases. Does 
he produce the world by knowledge and wiil? Well, that is im- 
possiblev for there cannot be any knowledge and will without a 
body* Does he produce the world by physical movement or anj* 
other kind of movement? Iti any case that is impOMible, for there 
cannot be any movement without a body. If you suppose that 
he is omniscient, you may do so, but that does not prove that 
he can be ail-creator. 

Let us again grant for the sake of argument that a bodiless 
God can create the world by his will and activity. Did he take 
to creation through a personal whim? In that case there would 
be no natural laws and order in the w^orld. Did he take to it 
in accordance with the moral and immoral actions of men? Then 
he is guided by a moral order and is not independent- Is H 
through mercy that he took to creation? Well then, we suppose 
there should have been only happiness in the world and nothing 
else. If it Is said tliat it is by the past actions of men that they 
suffer pains and enjoy pleasure^ and if men arc led to do vicious 
actions by past deeds which work like blind destiny, then such 
a blind destiny might take the place of God- If Ke took 

to CTcation as mere play, then he must be a child who did things 
without a purpose. ! f it was due to his desire of punishing certain 
people and favouring others, then he must harbour favouritism 
on behalf of some and hatred against others, If the creation took 
place simply through his own nature, then, what is the good of 
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admitting; him at all ? Yon may rather say that the world came 
into being out of its own natum. 

It b pnepqstwpqs to supptsse that one God without the help 
of any instruments or other accesaDries of any kind^ could create 
this world* Tbb is against all experience. 

Admitting for the sake of argument that such a God exists, 
you could never justify the adjectives vAth which you wish to 
qualify him. Thus you say that he is eternal. But since he has 
no body, he must be of the nature of intelligcnoe and will* 
But this natme must have changod in diverse forms for the pro¬ 
duction of diverse kinds of worldly things, which are of so varied 
a natuie. If there were no change in hU knowledge and will, then 
there could not have been div'erse kinds of creation and de¬ 
struction, Destruction and creation cannot be the result of one 
unchangeable will and knowledge* Moreover it is the character 
of knowledge to change, if the word is used in the sense in which 
knowledge is applied to human beings, and surely w^e are not 
aware of any other kind of knowledge: You say that God is 
omniscient, but it is difficult to suppose how he can have any 
knowledge at all, for as be has no organs be cannot have any 
perception, and since he cannot haw any perception he cannot 
have any inference either* If it b said that without the supposi¬ 
tion of a God the variety of the world would be mexplicable, this 
also is not true, for this implication would only be justified If 
there were no other hypothesis left But there are other supposi¬ 
tions also. Even without an omniscient God you could explain 
all things merely by the doctrine of moral order or the law of 
karma. If there were one God, there could be a society of Gods 
too. You say that if there were many Gods, then there would be 
quarrels and differences of opinion. This is like the story of 
a miser w ho for fear of incurring expemses left all hb sons and 
wife and retired into the fonsst When even ants and bees can 
co-operate together and act hamioniously, the supposition that if 
there were many Gods they would have fallen out, would indicate 
that in spite of all the virtues that you ascribe to God you think 
hb nature to be quite i^Dfcliable, if not vicious. Thus in which¬ 
ever way one tries to jusffl> the existence of God he finds that it 
is absolutely a hoj^l^s task The best way then b to dispense 
with the suppositionjBJtogether^ 

t S« oa/tuniag, pp. 115-114* 
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(emancipation). 

The motive which leads a man to strive Tor reiea^ {ffwks^} is 
the avoidance of pain and the attainment of happiness, for the 
state of mukti is the state of the soul in pure happiness. It is 
also a state of pure and infinite knowledge and infi¬ 

nite perception {anm^^2dariafUi}^ In the samsSra state on account 
of the karma veils tliis purity is sullicd^and the vdls are only worn 
out imperfectly and thus reveal this and that object at this and 
that time as ordinary knowledge testimony super¬ 
natural cognition^ as in trance or hyTinotism and direct 

knowledge of the thoughts of others or thought reading (mamt/t- 
III the state of release however there is omniscience 
{k^T^^iaj^dna) and all things are simultaneously known to the 
perfect as they aie I n the samsSra stage the soul always 

acquires new qualities^ and thus suftbrs a continual change though 
remaining the same in substance. But in the emancipated stage 
the changes that a soul suflers are alt exactly the samCp and thus 
it is that at this stage the soul appears to be the same in substance 
as well as in its qualities of infinite knowledgCp etc.* the change 
meaning in this state only the repetition of the same qualities. 

It may not be out of place to mention here that though the 
karmas of man are constantly determining him in various ways 
yet there is in him infinite capacity or power for right action 
{arutftioptTyal so that karma can never subdue this freedom and 
infinTte capacity^ though this may be suppressed from time to time 
by the influence of karma. It is thus that by an exercise of this 
power man ati o\-ercome all karma and become finally liberated. 
] f man had not this ana ntavirya in him he might have been eter* 
nally under the sway of the accumulated karma which secured 
his bondage But since man Is the repository of this 

indomitable power the karmas can only throw obstacles and 
produce sufiTeringSp but can never prevent him from attaining his 
highest good. 



CHAPTER VII 

THK KAPILA AND THE PATASJALA SAlufKHYA (YOGA)*- 

A Review. 

The examination of the two ancient Nsstika schools^ of 
HuddhUm and JainUm of two diflerent types ought to convince 
us that serious philosophical speculations were indulged in. in 
circles other than those of the Upanisad sages. That certain 
practices known as Yoga were generally prevalent amongst the 
wise seems very probable, for these arc not only alluded to in some 
of the Upanisads but were accepted by the two nastika schools 
of Buddhism and Jainism. Whether we look at them from the 
point of view of ethics or metaphysics, the two Nastika school* 
appear to have arisen out of a reaction against the sacrificial 
disciplines of the BrShmanas. Both these systems originated with 
the K^ttriyas and were marked by a strong aversion against the 
taking of animal life, and against the doctrine of oflering animals 
at the sacrifices. 

The dcK:tririe of the sacrifices supposed that a suitable cotn^ 
binatian of rites, rituals, and articles of sacrifice had the magical 
power of producing the desired eflfcct^—a shower of ram, the 
birth of a son^ the routing of a huge atm^i etc. The sacrifices 
were enjoined generally not so much for any moral elevation^ as 
for the achievement of objects of practical welfare. The Vedas 
were the etemed revelations which were competent so to dictate 
a detailed procedure, that we could by following it proceed on a 
certain course of action and refrain from other injuriou^^ courses 
in such a manner that w^e might obtain the objects ^ve desired 
by the accurate performance of any sacrifice If we arc to define 
truth in accordance with the philosophy of such a ritualistic 
culture we might say that^ that alone U true, in accordance with 
which we may realize our objects In the world about us; the truth 
of Vedic injunctions is shown by the practical attainment of our 

1 Thla chapter is tased on mj Sfinfy ^ pii'blkbvl hf ih* CainilU 
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objects. Tnith cannot be determined ct priori but depends upon 
the test of experience*. 

It is interesting to notice that Buddhism and Jainism though 
probably Exjm out of a reactionary movement against this aitihcial 
creed, yet could not but be influenced by some of i ts fundamental 
principles which, whether distinctly formulated or not, were at 
least tacitly implied in all sacrificial performances. Thus we see 
that Buddhism regarded all production and destruction as being 
due to the assemblage of conditions, and defined truth as that 
which could produce any effect But to such a logical extreme 
did the Buddhists carry these doctrines that they ended in 
formulating the doctrine of absolute momentariness*. Turning 
to the Jains we find that th^ also regarded the value of know- 
ledge as consisting in the help that it offers in securing what is 
good for us and avoiding what is evil; truth gives us such an 
account of things that on proceeding according to its directions 
we may verify it by actual experience. Proceeding on a correct 
estimate of things we may easily avail ourselves of what is good 
and avoid what is bad. The Jains also believed that changes 
were produced by the assemblage of conditions, but they did not 
carty^ this doctrine to its logical extreme. There was change in 
the world as well as permanence. The Buddhists had gone so 
far that they had even denied the existence of any permanent 
soul. The Jains said that no ultimate, one-sided and absolute 
view of things could be taken, and held that not only the happening 
of events was conditional, but even all our judgments, are true 
only in a limited sense. This is indeed true for common sense, 
which we acknowledge as superior to mere a priori abstrac¬ 
tions, which lead to absolute and one-stded conclusions. By the 
assemblage of conditions, old qualities in things disappeared, new 
qualities came in, and a part remained permanent. But this 
com moti-sense view^ though m agmeem-ent with our ordinary 
experience^ could not satisfy our inner a priori demands for 
finding out ultimate truths which w’a-'i true not relatively but 
absolutely* When asked whether anything was true. Jainism 

^ The p-hilocoph^ of the V^idbu; u fbrmqliied by Ihe MIiqAtiii^ oI KEi.tp4rtU pind 
balda ibe opjHiajte ifiew* Tiqth gbCdonlLcig ia rhcio h detenwned a firtitri 
wbUc enor \i dtceirKiiflffli experience^ 

• HiitMicxUy the doctrine of momenbuiam u probAbly prior to tbe doctriive of 
Bul the later Boddhislx lo^lght to ptume llul iiiomd]l3Lruicsx wu 
tbe rtwli of tbe doctriae of 
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would answer, “yes, this is true from this paint of view, but 
untrue from that point of view, while that is also true from such 
a point of view and untrue from another,*’ But such an answer 
cannot satisfy the mind which seeks to reach a definite pro¬ 
nouncement, an absolute judgment. 

The main departure of the systems of J ainism and Buddhism 
from the sacrificial creed consist^ in this, that they tried to formu¬ 
late a theory of the universe, the reality and the position of sentient 
beings and more particularly of man. The sacrificial creed was 
busy' with individual rituafs and sacrifices, and cared for principles 
or maxims only so far as they were of use for tlie actual perform¬ 
ances ofsacriBces, Again action with the newsystems did not mean 
sacrifice but any general action that wealu'ays perform. Actians 
were here considered bad or good according as they brought 
about our moral devation or noL The followers of the sacrificia] 
creed refrained from untruth not so much from a sense of personal 
degradation, but because the Vedas had dictated that untruth 
should not he spoken, and the Vedas mu.st be obeyed. The 
sacrificial creed wanted more and more happiness here or in the 
other world. The systems of Buddhist and J ain philosophy turned 
their backs upon ordinary happiness and wanted an ultimate and 
unchangeable state where all pains and sorrows were for ever 
dissolved (Buddhism) or where infinite happines-s,ever unshaken, 
was rcatiiKd. A course of right conduct to be followed merely for 
the moral elevation of the person had no place in the sacrificial 
creed, for with it a course of i%ht conduct could be followed 
only If Jt was so dictated in the Vedas. Karma and the fruit of 
karma ^karmaphala) only meant the karma of sacrifice and its 
fruits—temporary happiness, such as was produced as the fruit 
of sacrifices; knowledge with them meant only the knowledge of 
sacrifice and of the dictates of the Vedas. In the systems how¬ 
ever. k^ma. karmaphala, happiness, knowledge, all these were 
taken in their widest and most universal Happiness or 

absolute extinction of sorrow was still the goal, but this was no 
narrow sacrificial happiness but infinite and unchangeable happi¬ 
ness Of destruction of sorrow; karma was still the way, but not 
sacrificial karma, for it meant ail moral and immoral actions 
performed by us; knowledge here meant the knowledge of troth 
Or reality and not the knowledge of satrriGoOf 

Such an advance had however already be^un m the Upa- 
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wbtch had anticipated tlie new systems in all these 
directions. The pioneers of these new systems probably drew 
their suggestions both from the sacrificial creed and from the 
UpanMds, and built their 5>^stcm5 independently by their own 
rational thinking. But if the suggestions of the Upanii^s were 
thus utilised by heretics who dented the authority of the Vedas, 
it ^vas natural to expect that we should find in the Hindu camp 
such germs of rational thinking as might indicate an attempt to 
harmoniate the suggestions of the Upanisads and of the sacrificial 
creed in such a manner as might lead to the construction of a con* 
sistent and ivelUworked system of thought Our expectations are 
indeed fulfilled in the Siinkhya philosophy, germs of which may 
be discovered in the Upanisads. 

The Germa ofSSiiikhya in the Upani^ada. 

It is indeed true that in the Upanisads there is a large number 
of texts that describe the ultimate reality as the Brahman, the 
infinite, knowledge bliss, and speak of aJJ else as mere changing 
forms and names. The word Brahman originally meant In the 
earliest Vedic literature, duly performed sacrifice, and 

also the power of sacrifice which could bring about the desired re- 
sultV In many passages of the Upanisads this Brahman appears 
as the universal and supreme principle from which all others de¬ 
rived their powers. Such a Brahman is sought for in many passages 
for personal gain or w'dfare. But through a gradual proems of 
development the conception of Brahman rs^hed a superior level 
in which the reality and truth of the world are tacitly ignored, 
and the One, the in finite, knowledge, the real is regarded as the 
only Truth. This type of thought gradually developed into the 
monistic Vedanta as explained by Sankara. But there was 
another line of thought w'hich w*as developing alongside of it 
which regarded the world as having a reality and as being made 
up of water, fire, and earth. There are also passages ii> Sveta- 
Svatara and particularly in MaitrtyanI from which it appears 
that the Samkhya line of thought had considerably developed, and 
many of its technical terms were already in use\ But the date 
of MaitrS.yani has not yet been definitely settled, and the details 

i Srt irtlde* Dftthmin [E. E. 
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found there are abo not such that we can form a distinct notion 
of the SSmkbya thought as it develop^ in the Upani^s It is 
not improbable that at this stage of development it also gave 
some suggestions to Buddhism or Jainism, but the Sam khya-Yoga 
philosophy as we now get it is a system tn ivhich are found all 
the results of Buddhism and Jainism in such a manner that it 
unites the doctrine of permanence of the Upanisada with the 
doctrine of momentariness of the Buddhists and the doctrine of 
relativism of the Jains, 

SSrnkhya and Yoga Literature. 

The main exposition of the system of Samkhya and Yoga in 
this section has been based on the Sdmkhya MnkS, the Satft- 
kkya s^tras^ and the Yo^ sitras of Fatafljali with their commen¬ 
taries and sub-commentaries. The Sdtnkkya kdrikd (about 
200 was written hy T^varakrsna, The account of Samkhya 
given hy Caraka (78 a.I>.) represents probably an earlier school and 
this has been treated separately. VSeaspati Mbra (ninth century 
A.D,) wrote a commentary on it known as Tattvakaumudi. But 
before him Gaudaplda and wrote commentaries on the 
Sdmkhya kdrikd}, NarSyanatirtha wrote his Candrikd on Gauda- 
pada's commentary. The Samhhya siitras which have been com¬ 
mented on by VijASna Bhiksu (called Frovaatnabhasya) of the 
sixteenth century seems to be a work of some unknown author 
after the ninth century. Aniruddba of the latter half of the 
fifteenth century was the first man to w'tite a commentary on the 
Sdnikf^a sutras^ Vijftana Bhiknu wrote also another elementary 
work on SSmkhya knowTi as Sdt^kkyasdra. Another short work 
of late origin is Taitvamtndsa (probably fourteenth century). Two 
otherworkson Samkhya.vi!!.Simananda's Sd»tkhyatattvavivemna 
and BhAvfigane.^’s SatttkkyataiH/i^aikdrtfyadiyaita (both later 
than Vijflanabhik^) of rsl philosophical value have also been 
freely consulted. Pataftjaii's Yoga (not earlier than 147 B.c.) 
was commented on by VyAsa (400 a.d.) and Vyfisa's bhasya 
commented on hy Vacaspati Miira is called TattvavaiSaradf, 
by VijflSna Bhiksu Yogavdrtiika. by Bhoja in the tenth centuiT^ 
Bkojavrtti, and by Nage^a (seventeenth century) Chdyd^khyd 

™ '»»* *a. tie 

^cd hr lUji . nmiDCDliir to Hie Kiriki bw (™ n&ired W hy 
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Amongst the modern works to which I owe an obligation I may 
mention the two treatises M£i:Aant£aI^fiAjfSifaIandcA^iaiI iAe^riu 
e/ tAfAncierirNiruffi^ and th^Paji/iveSdjincesQ/^A^AaagHi/finiiiii 
by DrB. N.SeaJ and my two works on Voga^'/w^s^^' Q/Pa/aMja/i pub- 
Ibhed by the Calcutta Univcrsit>\and PAiArsa/^/^ in ri££ati(fn 
i& &/Aer /ftdian Sjfsf^msi^TA^ugAt which b shortly to be published, 
and my iVa/ijrai PAihstyfi^ qf/A^ Ancunt /findsij, awaiting publi¬ 
cation ivith the Calcutta University, 

Gunaratrua. mentions two other authoritative S^imkhya works, 
viz, JfdfAaraAA^^^a and jUr^a^arr/rn, Of these the second is 
probably the same as Caraka's tr«^tmcnt of Samkhya^ for we know 
that the sage Atri is the speaker in Caraka*^s work and for that it 
was called A^rtyasa^Aitd or Nothing is knowm 

of the Md/i^raAAd^a^, 

An Early School of Samkhya. 

It is important for the history of SSinkhya philosophy that 
Caraka^s treatment of it, which so far as I know has never been 
dealt with in any of the modem studies of SSmkhya^ should 
be brought before the notice of the students of this philosophy. 
According to Caraka there are six dements (dAdius), vii. the 
hve elements such as vSyu etc. and cetant, called also 

puru^ From other points of view^ the categories may be said to 
be twenty-four only^ viz. the ten senses (five cognitive and five 
conative), majias, the five objects of senses and the dghtfold 
prakrti (prakrti^ mahat, ahamkira and the five dements)'^ The 
manas works through the senses. It is atomic and its existence 
is proved by the fact that in spite of the existence of the senses 
there cannot be any knowledge unless manas is in touch with 
them. There are two movements of manas as indeterminate 
sensing {uA^) and conceiving(i^i^ra)before definite understanding 
(Audd/ii) arises. Each of the five senses is the product of the 
combination of five elements but the auditory sense b made with 
a preponderance of aksia, the sense of touch with a preponderance 

^ fteadent QiuoiuwDtHi iritb SdidcbjaL-YcgA taij omit live foUawiEii^ three scoidau 
nl iKb time M hEU mdin^. 

* Puntp u here esedaded frodi ihc IkL the rooitaflaiaUH, my^ ihmi 

the prakrti both being nnisaaiffs£e<i. the tw^ Eiqgeihcj have been oouisted 
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of ajf, the visual seivs* with a preponderance of light, the taste with 
a preponderance of water and the sense of smell with a preponder* 
ante of earth, Caraka does not mention the tan mitras at all '. The 
conglomeration of the sense-objects {indriyartha) or gross matter, 
the ten senses, manas, the five subtle bhutas and prakrti, mahat 
and aharnkara taking place through rajas make up iv-hat we call 
man. When the sattva is at its height this conglomeration ceases. 
All karma, the fruit of karma, cognition, pleasure, pain , ignorance, 
life and death belongs to this conglomeration. But there is also 
the purura, for had it not been so there would be no birth, death, 
bondage, or salvation. If the itman were not r^rded as cause] 
all illuminations of cognition w'ouJd be without any reason. If a 
pe^anent self were not recognized, then for the work of one 
others would be responsible. This puru^called sXsopammatmifn, 
js bcginningless and it has no cause beyond itself The self is in 
itself without consciousness. Consciousness can only come to it 
through Its connection with the sense organs and manas. By 
ignorance, will,antipathy, and work, this conglomeration of puni-sa 
and theotherelements ukesplact Knowledge, feeling, or acting 
cannot be produced without this combination. AH positive effects 
are due to conglomerab'ons of causes and not by a single cause, but 
all destruction comes naturally and ^without cause: That which 
IS eternal is never the product of anything. Caraka identifies the 
a^kta part of prakrti with purusa as forming one cat^ory. 
The vik&ra or evolutionary products of prakfti are called ksetra! 
where^ the avyakta part of prakrti is regarded as the k^trajfla 
{avyaXtat/f^a k^ttrQsya ksttrajkamrsayo viduk). This avyakta 
and cctana are one and ^e same entity. From this unmanifested 
ptakrti or cctana is derived the huddhi, and from the buddhi is 
tienved the ego iaha^kara) and from the ahamkara the five 
dements and the senses are produced, and when this production 
is^ complete, we say that creatioii has taken place. At the time 
of prdaya (penodfcjd asmic dissolurion) all the evoJutes return 
iHch to prakrti. and thus become unmanifest with it, whereas at the 
time of a new c^bon from the puru^ the unmanifest (azyak/a), 

all themamfested ^rms-the evolutes of buddhi, ahamhSra]^etc.— 

' Bat Unu; urt af irnill* nuiltw, diOiytqi rraiq imm '* t . 
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&ppea^^ This cycle of births or rebirths or of dissolution and 
new creation ajcts tbrougb the induence of rajas and tamas, and 
$0 those who can get rid of these two will never again sttffer this 
re^^olution in a cycle. The manas can only become active in asso* 
datian with the selfp which is the real agent This sdf of itself takes 
rebirth in all kinds of lives according to its own wish, undeter¬ 
mined by anyone else. It works according to its own free will 
and reaps the fruits of it2i karma* Though all the souls are pcmisivei 
yet they can only perceive in particular bodi^ where tliey are 
associated with their own specific senses* All pleasures and pains 
are felt by the conglomeration and not by the gtman pre¬ 

siding over it From the enjoyment and suffering of pleasure and 
pain comes desire consisting of wish and antipathyp and 

from desire again comes pleasure and pain, Mok^ meanscomplete 
cessation of pleasure and painp arising through the association 
of the self with the manas, the sensep and sense-objects. If the 
manas is settled steadily in the self^ it b the state of yoga when 
there b neither pleasure nor pain. When true knowledge dawns 
that *’all are produced by causes, arc transitoty'i rise of them¬ 
selves, but are not produced by the self and are sorrow, and do 
not belong to me the self," the self transcends all, Thb is the last 
renunciation when all affections and knowledge become finally 
e,\tinct. There remains no indication of any positive existence 
of the self at thb timcp and the self can no longer be perceived*. 
It is the state of Brahman- Those who know Brahman call this 
state the Brahman, which b etenial and absolutely devoid of any 
characteristic. Thb state b spoken of by the S^mkhyas as thdr 
goal, and also that of the Yogina* When rajas and tamas are 
rooted out and the karma of the past whose fruits have to be 
enjoyed are exhausted, and there is no new karma and new birth* 

* TOi has hew Uiff(ir¥nllr ifl a coiniiH;i>Eary |H^fOEL1 to Cakia^ 

pA^i M racumig tlmt at the tnne ctf dcmih these resolve b«ck inlo ihe pratrti“-the 
purnfA-^Biid al the dac nl reblttlL Ehcjr bceq&ie manifest a^iiL See CoicTapA^J od 
iiiln, ], 46. 
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the state of mok^ comes about Various kinds of moral en¬ 
deavours in the shape of association with good people, abandoning 
of desires,determined attempts at discovering the truth with fixed 
attention, are spoken of as indispensable means. Truth (tattva) 
thus discovered should be recalled again and again’ and this will 
ultimately effect the disunion of the body with the self. As the 
self is avyakta (unmanifested) and has no specific nature or 
character, this state can only be described as absolute cessation 
{tnok^e nvuyttimifdtsd). 

The main features of the Samkhya doctrine as given by Caraka 
are thus: i. Puni^ is the state of avyakta. z. By a conglomefa* 
of this avyakta with its later products a conglomeration is formed 
which generates the s^called living being. 3. The tanmatras are 
not mentioned. 4. Rajas and tarn as represent tJie bad states of 
the mind and^ sattva the good ones. 5. The ultimate state of 
emancipation is cither absolute annihilation or characterless abso¬ 
lute existence and it is spoken of as the Brahman state; there is 
no consciousness in this state, for consciousness is due to the con¬ 
glomeration of the self with its evolutes, buddhi, ahamkara etc, 
6. The senses are formed of matter (bkautika). 

This account of SSqcikhya agrees with the system of Simkhya 
propounded by Paftcaiikha (who is said to be the direct pupil of 
Asuri the pupil of Kapila, the founder of the ^tem) in the 
Mahabharata XII, 319, PaftcaSibha of course does not describe 
the system as elaborately as Caraka docs. But even from what 
little he says it may be supposed that the system of Ssmkh™ 
he sketch® is the same as that of Caraka*. Paflcaiikha Speaks 
of the ultimate truth as being avyakta (a term applied in all 
SUnikhya literature to prakrti) in the state of purui^ ipuruxa- 
vfut^m^paktam). If man is the product of a mere combination 
o^ the diffeitmt elements, then one may assume that all 
wdh d®th. Camka in answer to such an objection introduces a 
discussion, m which he tries to establish the existence of a self as 
Je postulate of aU our duti® and sense of moral responsibility 
The same discussion occurs in Paflcaiifcba also, and the proofs 


Fftir Ciuuei areirf Ii«t is bring of mriiMirr* fil T1,lnb:„„^ aT tS, 
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for the existence of the self are also the same. Like Caraka again 
Pafvca^ikha also says that all consciotisness is due to the conditions 
of the conglomeration of our physical body mind,—and the 
dement of "^cetas," They are mutually independent, and by stich 
independence carry on the process of life aisd work. None of the 
phenomena produced by such a conglomeration are self AH our 
stiflering comes in because we think these to be the self. Mok^ 
is realiKed when wc can practise absolute renunciation of these 
phenomena. The gtinas described by Paftca^ikha are the diflerefit 
kinds of good and iKid qualities of the mind as Caraka has it. 
The state of the conglomeration is spoken of as the k-^tra, as 
Caraka says> and there Is no annihilation or etemalit>'; and the 
last state is described as being like that when all rivers lose 
themselves In the ocean and it is called allAga (without any 
characteristic)—a term reserved for prakrti in later SSmkhya. 
This state is attainable by the doctrine of ultimate renuncia¬ 
tion which is also called the doctrine of complete destruction 

Guitaratna (fourteenth centuo" A.D.)p a commentator of Sad- 
mentions tw^o schools of SSmkhya^ the 
Maulikya (original) and the Uttara or (later)*. Of these the 
doctrine of the Maulikya Satakh^'a is said to be that which 
belie\*ed that there w*as a separate pradhSna for each atm an 
/ty^frii^fiamdtFndFtam ^ra£iprfAaJ^:^ prad/idn^m 
vadiFfiti), This seems to be a reference to the Simkhya doctrine 
I have just sketched, f am therefore disposed to think that this 
represenu the earliest systematic doctrine of Simkhj-aH 

In MaidfiAdrafa Xll. 31S three schools of Simkhya are 
mentioned, viz, those who admitted twenty-four categories (the 
school 1 have sketched abovck those who admitted twenty- 
five (the well-known orthodox Simkhya $>'stem) and those who 
admitted twenty-six categories. This last school admitted a 
supreme being in addition to puru^ and this w^as the twenty-sixth 
principle. This agrees with the orthodox Yoga system and the 
form of Sarnkhya advocated in the MaA^AMrafa, The schools of 
Samkhya of twenty-four and twenty-five categories are here 
denounced as unsatisfactory. Doctrine similar to the school of 
Slnnkhya we have sketched above ans lefemed to in some of the 
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other chapters of the Mahahharata (XI!. 203, 204> The self 
apart from the body is described as the moon of the new moon 
day; it is said that as RJhu (the shadow on the sun during an 
edipsc) cannot be seen apart from the sun, so the self cannot be 
seen apart from the body. The seifs {iaririnah) are spoken of as 
manifesting from prakrti 

VVe do not know anything about Asuri the direct dbciple 
of Kapila^ But it seems probable that the system of Simkhya 
we have sketched here which appears in fundamentally the same 
form in the Mohahkdrota and has been attributed there to Pail- 
^ikha is probably the earliest form of SSmkhya available to us 
in a systematic form. Not only does Gunaratna's reference to the 
school of Maulikya SSmkhya justify it, but the fact that Caraka 
(y8 A.O,) docs not refer to the SSmkhya as described by livarak- 
rana and referred to in other parts of Makdbhdrata is a dednite 
proof that T^arakrana's Simkhya is a later modification, which 
was either non-existent in Caraka’s time or was not regarded as 
an authoritative old SStnkh3'a view. 

Wassilief says quoting Tibetan sources that VindhyavSsin al¬ 
tered the Samkhya according to his own views*, Takakusn thinks 
that Vindbyavasin was a titleof iSvarakrsna* and Garbe holds that 
the date of I^varakrana was about lOD A.D. It seems to be a very 
plausible view that livarakrsna was indebted for his kSrikSs to 
another work, which was probably written in a style diiTerent 
from what he employs. The seventh verse of his Karika seems to 
be in purport the same as a passage which is found quoted in the 


‘ A vencdlbribnttd to Adlltri is brGni^inUW {TftrteraisuyiidSMk 3 , p. loj). 
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Afa/tddAd[ya of Patai^jali the grammarian (147 B.C)*. The subject 
of the two pa^^ges arc the enumeration of reasons which frustrate 
visual perception. This however is not a doctrine conoerned with 
the strictly technical part of Samkhya^ and it is Just possible 
that the book from which Faiafkjalt quoted the pa^age^ and which 
was probably paraphrased in the Aiya metre by I^wakrsnn 
was not a SSinkhya book at alL But though the subject of the 
verse b not one of the strictly technicaJ parts of S^rnkbya, yet 
since such an enumeration Is not seen in any other system of 
Indian philosophy, and as it has some special bearing as a .safe¬ 
guard against certain objections against the Saipkhya doctrine of 
prakrti, the natural and plausible supposition is that it was the 
verse of a Samkhya book which was paraphrased by T^varakr^na. 

The earliest descriptions of a Samkhya which agrees with 
Isvarakrsna's Simkhya (hut with an addition of lAvana) are to be 
found in PataAjali’s sufrm and in the MitAMAdmfiti but we 
are pretty certain that the Simkhya of QrraAa we have sketched 
here was known to Patafljali, for in V&ga sutra L 19 a reference i$ 
made to a view of Samkhya similar to this. 

From the point of view of history of philosophy the Simkhya 
of Caraka and Pafkcasikha b very important; for it shows a 
transitional stage of thought between the Upani^ ideas and 
the orthodox S^mkhya doctrine as represented by I^varakrsna, 
On the one haiKl its doctrine that the senses are material^ and 
that effects arc produced only as a result of collocations, and that 
the puru!^ is unconscious, brings it in dose relation with Nyaya^ 
and on the other its connections with Buddhism seem to be nearer 
than the orthodox S^mkhya^ 

We hear of a as being one of the oldest Sarp- 

khj.^ works. This is described in the A^ir^dAnya SawAifd as 
Containing two books of thirty-two and twenty-eight chapters®* 
A quotation from Rdjavdrih'Jba (a work about which there is no 
dehnite information) in VAciLspati Mi^ra^s commentary on the 
SdffiAfya that it was called the Sm^ii^an/ra because 

it dealt with the existence of prakrti* its oneness, its difference 
from purusas, its purposefulness for purusas, the multiplicity' of 
purusas^ connection and separation from punjsas, the evolution of 

^ 1^, j. AsuoMm^rfOdaHm/iraJ^f^ 

tamaMdvii4/vai {Bc&atci dUtkra. J 
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the cate^rieSpthe inactivity of the puru^^and 

nine fuftis^ the defects of organs of twenty-eight kinds^ and the 

«ght siddhi5^ 

But the content of the Sasfi/anfm as gi\nen in AJiirhtMnja 
Saf^Ai/dh different from it.and it appears from it that theSamkhya 
of the ^affi/aft/ra referred to in the AAirAadA^j^a SatffAiid was of 
a theistic character rambling the doctrine of the Paflcaratra 
Vaisnavas and the AAirAudAHja SatptAt/d says that Kapila's 
theory of Simkhya was a Vaisna’L^ one, VijMna BhiksUp the 
greatest expounder of SSmkhya, says in many places of hts w ork 
Vi/^dtidmrfiiBAdsja that Sarnkhya w^as originally theistk^and diat 
the atheistic SSinkhya is only a pmtidAhfdda (an exaggerated 
attempt to show that no supposition of f^vara is necessary to 
explain the world process) though the jWa/tdAAdnUa points out 
that the difference between Slrnkhya and Yc^a is this, that the 
former is atheistic, while the latter is theistic. The discrepancy 
betw^een the two accounts of Sasit/ 4 inira suggests that the original 
Sasfifanira as referred to tn the AAirAadAftya Sm/iAi^d was sub¬ 
sequently revised and considerably changed. This supposition is 
corroborated by the fact that Gunaratna docs not mention among 
the important Sarnkhya w'orks Sasfi^anfrtr but Sasiifajttr&ddAdra 

*■ docuiiie of tlfi defects of ziod the iiddAi cmh- 

Uotned tn jJw A'dnhS of W [ have omiticd thijm in mj ucocmt njf 

ii ibcM hm Huje pltilwc^}]3laU iiEi|)ortiinct^ The vipwyynyn know- 
ledge} txc fivie, nt, (t^omace)! Aivniti (atlsicttocatj, dms finti- 
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Md ^AaiiSmirrA Tkt^ sje of nifle ItlndA of tUfti. ntidi the idea that n* c^eftiaa 
IS n KMt prolcrri mU hmeU bring mit alratloii that it is nd 

mtwwj to meditiie, fw it Is emsugh if wt renviiDcc dat houscholdeE^t life IV0M1} 

wni b time lh*t «lvaiM wiU 

t 0^ tr <«c [*^^£Jwk and ihe contcuiiMiit hwiii^ to lerordation i^eeding 
f«m V.nd, Ofe^, the cf taming (^x™}, lie tr«lh|» of 

incmue of dEnrt* iQuiiqg 14 gn!Bt«r (lisappgiotmtnti {anutfumJMiiaii aU^n 
louls td tb« injury of clhffl TtiJ, fcduncktinfi fax® 

CWfldenttoni with thw wtw coniklcr pmkfti nnd ita mJalei Jis the tdt Tic 
■iddhl. «jm^ 1;™*“ ff’*' “ tr) nr .Hpi™ (««,, 

(1) cnquii^ mtd iMr tneaiung (nultnf}, (j) projier teMonlng (AfmAJm), (*) enmiw- 

n^ffcne * ^ wilh the Kens of the uiicberi nnd 4che, W 4 ,l«ti ^ibe ».me 

Md (!) df the ttind Vrlaor«fltiEi«d J^lee 

The three other uddhu ciiled pnmodA, madiin, and oiMjjiitiia* tad direetlv co the 

IwritL". '** t*emy^i«ht «n« defecu «e the 

elee«i defeie rf ,nd a^entoen hhide of defeeta qf the undetetnndine 

earwpMding to the ebenoe of dddhi. nnd the p*e««oe of topii. Tl,* ritwrrnfJ! 

SK2h hindmoee, io ih* «^he 
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(revised edition of Si^siii^ntra)\ Probably the earlier Sastitiintra 
was lost even before VSeaspati^'s time. 

If we believe the Sastitantra referred to in the AAir^tniiAnya 
SamAiid to be in all essential parts the same work which was 
composed by Kapila and based faithfully on his teachings^ then it 
has to be assumed that Kapila^s Sienkhya was theistic^ It seems 
probable that hJs disciple Asuri tried to popularise it. But it seems 
that a great change occurred when Paflea^ikha the disciple of 
Asuri came to deal with iL For we know that his doctrine 
differed from the traditional one in many important respects. It 
is said in Sdf^k/^a Adrika{ 2 o} that the literature was divided by 
him into many parts (Uffa daAudMArfam tantmm). The exact 
meaning of this reference is difficult to guess. It might mean that 
the original was rewritten by him in various treatise. 

It is a well-known fact that most of the schools of Vaisnavas 
accepted the form of cosmology which is the same in most essen¬ 
tial parts as the Samkhya cosmology. This justifies the assump¬ 
tion that Kapil a's doctrine was probably theistic But there are 
a few other points of difference betvveen the Kapila and the 
Patafljala S^mkhya (Yoga), The only supposition that may 
be ventured is that Paflea^ikha probably modified Kapita^s 
work in an atheistic way and passed it as Kapila^s work. If this 
supposition is held reasonable, then we have three strata of 
Sarnkhya, first a theistic one, the details of which are lost, but 
which is kept in a modified form by the Patafijala school of Ssm- 
kh>^, second an atheistic one as represented by Paflea^ikha, and 
a thiid atheistic modification as the orthodox SSmkhya system. 
An important change in the SSmkhya doctrine seems to have 
been introduced by Vijftina Bhiksu (sixteenth century X.D.) by his 
treatment of gunas as types of realSi I have myself accepted this 
interpretation of Sarnkhya as the most rational and philosophical 
one, and have therefore followed it in giving a connected sj^stem 
of the accepted Kapila and the P5tafijala school of Samkhya_ But 
it must be pointed out that originally the notion of gunas w'us 
applied to different types of good and bad mental states, and then 
they w'ere supposed in some mysterious way by mutual increase 
and decrease to form the objective world on the one hand and the 

* Tariara^(iiyadffM, p, 

» iarimmiA rndtused^ 

A/afFjfKi/mraM^ IV. Jfi. 
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tot^tjr of human psychosis on the other. A s>'5temadc explana- 
nation of the gunas was attempted in two different lines by 
Vijflana Bhiksu and the Vaisnava writer Venkata'. As the Yoga 
philosophy compiled by Patafljali and commented on bj' Vyisa, 
Vacaspati and VijMna Bhiksu, agree with the Samkhya doctrine 
as explained by Vacaspati and Vijflana Bhiksu in most points I 
have prefemsd to call them the Kapila and the PStaftjaJa schools 
of SamJdiya and have treated tiiem together-a principle which 
was followed by Haribhadra in his SaddorSanoiarnuunya, 

The other important Satnkhya teachers mentioned b)- Gauda- 
pSda are Sanaka, Sananda. SanAtana and Vodhu. Nothing is 
itnown about their historicity or doctrines. 

y^^Siipkhya kirikS, Saipkbya sutra, Vacaspati Miira and 

VijTiSna Bhiksu* 


A word of explanation h nccessaiy as r^jards my inter- 
pretation of the Samkhya-Yoga system. The katikd is 

the old^t SAinkhya text on which «'e have commentaries by 
later writers. The S&mkhya s»tm was not referred to by any 
writer until it was commented upon by Aniruddha (fifteenth 
centuiy A.D.), Even Gunaratna of the fourteenth century A.D. who 
made allusions to a number of Sdrnkhya works, did not make any 
reference to the Sdtttkhya lutra, and no other writer who is known 
to have flourished before Gunaratna seems to have made any 
reference to the Sdtftkkya fittra. The natural conclusion therefore 
IS that these sOtras were probably written some time after 
e fourteenth century. But there is no positive evidence to 
prove that it was so kte a work as the fifteenth century. It is 
^id at the end of the Sdfftkkys kdrikd of r^vaiaknma that the 
kankas give an exposition of the SSmkhya doctrine excluding 
the refutations of the doctrines of other people and excluding th! 
parables attached to the original Sflmkhya works—tlie SaSitan 
tradd^tra. The contain Utations of 

trines and also a number of parables. It Is not improlrable that 
these were collected from some earlier Slmkhya u-ork w-hlcb is 
now lost to u^^ It may be that it was done from some later edition 
of the SosUtantraSostra {Sa^Ut^ircddkdra as mentioned by 

Vrtkai.*. phii«cpV wfll d«i, viO, ta u.. ^ 
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Gunarstna^ l^it this is a mere conjecture. There is no reason to 
suppose that Jhe SStnkhya doctrine found in thesatias diflTers in 
any important way from the SSmkhya doctrine as found in the 
Sdykhya ki.rjka. The only point of importance is this, that the 
Softiki^a stitras hold that when the Upanisads spoke of one ab^ 
solute pure intelligence they meant to speak of unity as involved 
in the cla«i of intelligent puru^ as distinct from the rlajK of 
the gunas. As alt puru^ were of the nature of pure intelligence, 
they were spoken of in the Upanisads as one, for they all form 
the catcg^iry or class of pure intelligence, and hence may in some 
sense be regarded as one: This compromise cannot be found in 
the Ssi^kya k&rika. This is, however, a case of omission and not 
of difference Vijfiana Bhiksu, the commentator of the Sam- 
kl^asu^ra, was more inclined to thcistic Simkhya or Yoga than 
to atheistic Satnkhya. This is proved by his own remarks in 
h's Simkkyoprftuacani^M^a^ Yagavarttika, and Yi/kOndfsrla- 
(an independent commentary on the Brahmasatras of 
Bada^yana on thcistic Samkhya lines). Vijilftna Bhiksu's own 
view tould not properly be called a thorough Yoga >'iew, for he 
more w-ith the views of the SSmkhya doctrine of the 
Puripias, where both the diverse puni^ and the prakrti arc said 
merged in the end in T^vara, by whose will the creative 
tess again began in the prakrti at the end of each pralaya. 

' could not avoid the diatinctivcly atheistic argumoits of the 
wk/^a sMras, but he remarked that these were used only with 
a ^iew to show'ing that the SSiitkhya system gave such a rational 
explanation that even without the intervention of an I^vara it could 
^xplain all facts. Vijnsna Bhilc^in bis interpretation of SSmkhya 
differed on many points from those of VSeaspati, and it i$ difficult 
^to say who is right Vijn^a Bhiksu has this advantage that 
i he has boldly tried to give interpretations on some difficult points 
on which VSeaspati remained silent I refer principally to the 
nature of the conception of the gunas, which [ believe is the most 
important thing in Simkhya. VijMna Bhiksu described the 
gunas as reals or super-subtle su^tances, but V^caspati and 
Gaudapida (the other commentator of the karikd) 

remained silent on the point. There is nothing, however, in their 
interpretations which would militate against the interpretation of 
Vijhana Bhiksu, but yet while they were silent as to any defirtite 
explanations r^jarding the nature of the gunas, Bhiksu definitely 
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came foT^iird «ith a very satisfactory and rationaJ interpretation 

5in« n^efinite explanation of the 
other work befote Bhifcsn, it is qmte pro^ble 
mav not have been definitely worked out before, 
nor the MaMbMrata explains the ‘'f 

Rhik^u's interpreUtion suits exceedingly well all tha» is kooim 

in giving my account of the nature of the eupas. Th^^^nM 
of the gunas as being of the nature of pleasure, and 

tsCd L?£i^S2 

teteanffurther explanations. Bhiksu's interpretation fiu m u^ll 
^ ran that Is known of the gunas. though it is qujte ^.blc 
th s view might not have been known beforr, and when the 

or 5 .JalS.rnkhyadoctririewasfor^^^^^^^ 

'’‘^T?cre Ire Mml^othw points fn which Bhiksu’s interpretation 
diffL from that of VacaspatL The most important of thc« n^ay 

that it does not explain how the purusa carr be said he th^ 
experienoer of the conscious states of the huddh, for its reflection^ 
in Ae buddhi b merely an image, and there cannot te an ex- 
oerience {bJiogd) on the basis of that image alone mthout any 
Htoal connection of the purusa with the buddhi. The answw of 
vicaspati Mbra is that there is no contact of the two in space 
and^me^bulthattheir proximity (.ae.W means only a 
1,* A nf fitneis i yejof^td) by virtue of which the purusa, though »t 
rimains aloof, b yet fell to be united and identified id the bud^ 
and as a result of that the sUtes of the buddhi appear ^ 
to a nersoa Vijnana Bhiksu differs from Vacaspati and says that 
|?su^T specii kind of fitness be admitted, then there is no 
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reason why purusa should ix deprivetl of such a fitness at the time 
of emancipation, and thus there would be no emancipation at all, 
for the fitness being in the puriL^, he could not be diitsted of it, 
and he would continue to enjoy the expenences represented in 
the buddhi for ever. Vij/llna Bhiksu thus holds that them is a 
real contact of the purusa with the buddhi state in any cognitive 
state. Such a contact of the purusa and the buddhi does not 
necessarily mean that the former will be liable to change on 
account ofit, for contact and change are not synonymous. Change 
means the rise of new qualities, it is the buddhi which suffers 
changes, and when these changes are reflected in the puru-sa, there 
IS the notion of a person or expcrienccr in the punwa, and when 
the purusa is reflected back in the buddhi the buddhi state appears 
as a conscious statt The second, is the difference betw-een 
\acaspatj and Bhiksu as regards the nature of the perceptual 
process. Bhiksu thinks that the senses can directly perceive the 
determinate qualities of things without any intervention of manas, 
whereas Vacaspati ascribes to manas the power of arranging the 
sense^lata in a definite order and of making the indeterminate 
sense^lata determinate. With him the first stage of cognition is 
the stage when indeterminate sense materials are first presented, at 
the next stage there is assimilation, differentiation, and association 
by which the indeterminate materials are ordered and classified 
by the activity of manas cailed satnkalpa which coordinates the 
mdetenninate sense materials into determinate perceptual and 
coriccptual forms as ciaw notions with particular characteristics. 
Bhiksu who supposes that the determinate character of things is 
dii^tly perceived by the senses has necessarily to assign a stib^ 
brdmato position to manas as being only the faculty of desire 
doubt, and imagirtation. 

It may not be out of place to mention hem that there are 
one orttTO ^ssages in Vaeaspatfs commentary on the SdffiJb/ivtt 
which seem to suggest that he considered the ego (Mrrjw- 
£afw) as prc^ucing the subjective scries of the senses and the 
objertive senes of the extemaJ world by a sort of desire or will, 
but he did not work out this doctrine, and it is therefore not 
nccessaiy to enlarge upon it. There is also a difference of view 
with regard to the evolution of the tanmairas from the mahat; 
for contrary to the view of Vj,’dsmdsj>a and Vijfiiina Bhiksu etc. 
Vaca-spati holds that from the mahat there was ahamkara and 
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from ahamkfira the tanmstras^ VijnanaBbiksii however holds that 
both the separation ofahamkara and the evolution ofthetanmStras 
take place iji the mahat, and as this appeared to me to be more: 
reasonable, ! have followed this interpretation. There are some 
other minor pointsof difTerence about the Vgga doctrines between 
V^caspati and Bhiksu which are not of much philo;sophical 
importance. 

Yoga and Patanjali. 

The word yoga occurs in the Rg-Veda in various senses such 
as yoking or hamessfng, achieving the unachieved^ connection* 
and the like. The sense of yoking is not so frequent as the 
other sens^; but it is nevertheless true that the word ¥?as 
used in this semse in ^-Veda and in such later Vedic work:S as 
the Satapatha Brdhmana and the Brhadfiranyaka Upanisad^ The 
Vr-ord has another derivative " yugya'* in Jatcr Sanskrit literature*. 

With tJje growth of religious and philosophical ideas in the 
Rg^Veda, we find that the religious austerities were generally very 
much valued. Tapas (asceticism) and brahmacarya (the holy vow 
of celibacy and life-long study) were regarded as greatest virtues 
and considered as being productive of the highest power* 

As these ideas of asceticism and self-control grew the force 
of the flying passions was felt to be as uncontrollable as that of 
a spirited sle^, and thus the word yoga which was originally 
applied to the control of steeds b^an to be applied to the control 
of the senses". 

In Panini's time the word yoga had attained its technical 
meanings and he distinguished this root (yuj 

in the sense of concentration) from (root ju/ir in 

the sense of connecting). Kiy in the first sense is seldom used as 
a verb. It Ls more or less an imaginary root for the etymological 
derivation of the word yoga*. 

^ &« my of p. Soft. 

^ C^Enpm HA^ I. fi?. ^/JJ|. ^7. u/x. 3^ 114, 5,/iv, s- 

jOL 7: l^tMpAthiL fiiUuiuiTn *4. 7. I- 11. 

^ It ii pfvUtbSy wn word of tbe Arpn itock; GOiopiLfo Garmon fcidip A-S. 
peoct Uiinju^tn, 

* S« Chinddinrft lll^ iT-4i ^^3- lin S. 10; TftitL j. 9. i/m. 1. i/in* 

I s Taitt 11 . 1 . 1 + 3 s 1191 ^aiap. Xi. 5 , S. 1 , 

* KaTlm tllp 4 h isdrT^d^t The «cOta ftft ttie hofto 

uid whoicvcT they gTasp ur ihcir ofajccu. Meitr. r. 6 ^ AnjrCJk 

ih^ cDEutlTc letuee ore it« bdcw. 

" ^ ^ BOd not Imm samddJtaiLr A con^ 

Bdendon af Faoini'A TUte " V. L 94 sfaQin nol only 
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In the BhagavadgUd, wc find that the word yoga has been 
not Ddy in conformity with the y^j.sumMkau*' but 

aso Wi yujtryogt” This has been the sourcie of some confu- 

or“; Ir^n f -'Vofiin-in the sense 

of a person who has lost himself in meditation is there regarded 

with extreme veneration. One of the main features of thXe of 

^ IT IV' tried to mark out a 

middle ^th between the austere discipline of meditative abstrac- 

one^hand and the course of duties of sacrificial action 
of a Vedic worshipper in the life of a new type of Vogio (evidently 
f^jujtry^gr) on the other, who should combine in himself the 
b^t parts of the two paths, devote himself to his duties, and yet 
abstract himself from all selfish motives associated witMesires. 
ut j ^ jh his /I rthaSostra when enu merati ng the ph i losophic 
Samkhya, Vega, and LokSyata, The 
Old^t Bud^ist sQtras <e.g. the Satipamm suVy are fully 
amili^ with the stages of Yoga concentration We may thus 
infer that seif-concentration and Yoga had developed as a tech¬ 
nical method of mystic absorption some time before the Buddha 
As regards the connection of Yoga with Samkhya,as we find 
It in ^e yoga sitras of Patafljdl. it is indeed difficult to come to 
any definite conclusion. The science of breath had attracted 

r iTv-i"’ *^'‘**" though there had not 

proUbly developed any systematic form of pranayama (a system 

Of breath conirel) of the Yoga system. It is only when we 

come to Maitrayani that we find that the Yoga method had at- 

The other two Upanisads in 

tTe Lth ^ ^ Waivatara and 

the Katha. It js mdeed curious to notice that these three 

mSTcT Vajurveda, where we find reference to Yoga 

ac^r Samkhya and Yoga ideas do not 

af^r there as related to each other or associated as parts of 
the ^me system. But there is a remarkable passage in the 

rathl Jh conversation between Sakyayana and Brhad- 

ratha where we find that the SSinkhya metaphysics was offered 

bnddhbtiri, bfl, ^Hih ih« ^ 
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in somt quarters to explain the validity of the Yoga processes, 
and it seems therefone that the association and grafting of the 
SSmkhya metaphysics on the Yoga system as its basis, was the 
work of the followers of this school of ideas which was subsequently 
systematised by PatafljaJi, Thus ^SkyAyana says: Here some 
say it is the guna which through the differences of nature goes 
into bondage to the wilh and that deliverance takes place when 
the fault of the will has been removedp because he sees by the 
mind; and all that call desire^ imaginatioUp doubt, belief, un¬ 
belief, certainty^ uncertainty, shame, thought^ fear, all that is but 
mind. Carried along by the waves of the qualities darkened in 
his imagination, unstable, Bektep crippled^ full of dcsims, vacil¬ 
lating he enters into beliefp believing I am hCp this is mine* and 
he binds his self by his self as a bird with a net. Therefore, a 
man being possessed of willp imagination and belief is a slave, 
but he who is the opposite is frccL For this reason let a man 
stand free from will, imagination and belief—this is the sign of 
liberty, this i$ the p^th that leads to Brahman, this is the opening 
of the door, and through it he will go to the other shore of dark¬ 
ness. All desires are there fulfilled And for this, they quote a 
verse: "When the five instniments of knowledge stand still together 
with the mind, and when the intellect does not move^ that b ceiled 
the highest stateV 

An examination of such Yoga Upanbads as S^ndilya, Yoga- 
tattva, DhyinabindUp Hamsa, Am^nSda, VarAha„ Mandala 
Brahmana, Nsidabindu, and Vogakund^h. ^hows that the Yoga 
practices had undergone div'erse changes in diverse schools, but 
none of these show any predilection for the SAmkhya. Thus the 
Yoga practices grew in accordance with the doctrines of the 

* hawrYcTi iu Mi Mt&fyi, on A>il^ h L 39, dinineultbe* 

from in the following The holib ihM tiotbbg can 

cmiicinlo nor ht ileatitryed. there cuiROt be obj \u the p^re 

AU c1ri&D|{^ ire due to chuigEi m llic body, ihe the 

itibhai end ib^ cabjecU- VogA h^^ that nil crendoa u dec to ihc kumt of ihc pnm^ 
Do^ai (pftuioru) ind the pnvfiil [action) are ibe caiiK of kainta. The Mtelligexmo 
or KRili (eetana) m nsocialed wiih Natt-bdng cao come into being aerd 

wlut U pradoced be deftreyed- The but view ii iiudeed quite diSercni frtum 
the Yoga of It li desef to Nyiye in ils dodninai. Jf Y^ijyijanftV 

statement ti conert. it wocld ippeet Ibat ibe doctrine oT thcfc bdng a moral porpoie 
in creUkai wss boirowed by Saipkhya from Yoga. Udyguken^i remarltt on 
t<hrn 4b not indicAte « diference bni an afpeemcaE between Satnkhyn and Voce m ihe 
ddetrine of Ok iridnjOJ being: Cnriouily enough VOlsyftjnann qaOlel D 

pn^uge Aom tti. tjp m hu X. ii 6i and oilicw it lelf-con- 

tmdictoiy {t^rmddka). 
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^aivas and ^Sktaji and assumed a peculiar form as the Mantra- 
yoga; they grew in another direction as the Hathayoga which 
was supposed to produce mystic and magical feats through 
constant practices of elaborate nervous exercises* which were also 
associated with healing and other sapematural powers," The 
Yogatattva (Jpanisad says that there are four kinds of yoga, the 
Mantra Yc^ Lay a Yoga, H athayoga and RSjay ega K I n somecases 
we find that there was a great attempt even to associate VcdSntism 
with these mystic practices. The influence of these practices in 
the development of Tantra and other modes of worship was also 
verj' great, but we have to leave out these from our present 
consideration as they have little philosophic importance and as 
they are not connected with our present endeavour. 

Of the PAtafljala school of Samkhya, which forms the subject of 
the Yoga with which we are now dealing, Pataftjali was probably 
the most notable person for he not only collected the diflerent 
forms of Yoga practices, and gleaned the diverse ideas which 
were or could be associated ivith the Yoga, but grafted them all 
on the S^khya metaphysics, and gave them the form In which 
they have been handed down to us, Vacaspati and Vijfiiina 
Bhiksu, the two great commentators on the agree 

w'lth us in holding that Patafljall was not the founder of the Yoga, 
but an edlton Analytic study of the sutras also brings the con¬ 
viction that the sutras do not show any original attempt, but a 
masterly and systematic compilation which was also supple¬ 
mented by fitting contributions. The systematic manner also 
in which the fim three chapters arc w^ritten by way af definition 
and classification shows that the materials were already In 
existence and that Patartjali only systematijEod them. There was 
no missionizlng zeal, no attempt to overthrow the doctrines of 
other systems^ except as far as they might come in» by way of 
explaining the system, Pataiijall is not even anxious to establish 
the system, but he is only engaged in system atiztng the facts 
as he had them. Most of the criticisms against the Buddhists 
occur in the last chapter. The doctrines of the Yesga itre 
described in the first throe chapters, and this part is separated 
from the last chapter where the views of the Buddhists are 

^ The mlci wTulc '* «bJct d^t with Yogi-nipre 

m the tiihfen of Tinira ihui tlut £;iven hy li’mtohjali. He mcfitipna dLlferenl ptani 
In iIk body ti™t+ throat* tip of palmteT f&relKsid, centre of tht 

which are reatre* of meinoiy where ctincenttUton ja lo be mida-i See Vataapatfa 
or Vit5)^yaju'i bhi$yA on ni. ii- 4 J- 
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critimed; the putting of an “iti" (the word to denote the conclu¬ 
sion of any work) at the end of the third chapter is evidently to 
denote the conclusion of his Yoga compilatton. There is of course 
another “iVi" at the end of the fourth chapter to denote the 
conciusion of the whole work The most legitimate hypothesis 
seems to be that the last chapter is a subsequent addition by a 
hand other than that of Patahjali who was anxious to supply 
some new links ofargument which were lelt to be necessary Ibr 
the strengthening of the Yoga position from an internal point of 
view, as well as for securing the strength of the Yoga from the 
supposed attacks of Buddhist metaphysics. There is also a 
marked change (due cither to its supplementary character or 
to the manipulation of a Ibrcign hand} in the style of the last 
chapter as compared with the style of the other three. 

The Sutras, 30~34> the last chapter seem to repeat what 
has already been said in the second chapter and some of the 
topics introduced arc such that they could well have been 
dealt with in a more relevant manner in connection with similar 
discussions inthepreceding chapters. The extent of this chapter 
is also disproportionately small, as it contains only 34 sutras;, 
whereas the average number of satras in other chapters is between 
SI to ss. 

We have now to meet the vexed question of the probable date 
of this famous Yoga author Pataftjali, Weber had tried to con¬ 
nect him with Kapya Patamchala of ^atapatha Brihmana'; in 
Kfltyayana*s VarUika we get the name Patahjali which is ex¬ 
plained by later commentators ss patantakahjalayah yaimaiipot 
whom the hands are folded as a mark of reverence), but it is indeed 
difficult to come to any conclusion merely from the similarity of 
names. There is however another theory which identities the 
writer of the great commentary on Panirt called the Maka- 
bkasya with the Pataftjali of the Yaga sStra. This theory has been 
accepted by many western scholars probably on the strength of 
some Indian commentators who identified the two Pataftjali ft. 
Of these one is the writer of the Patahjaliearita (Rftmabhadra 
Diksita) who could not have flourished earlier than the eighteenth 
centuiy. The other is that cited in SivarSma's commentary on 
l^saoadatia which Aufrecht assigns to the eighteenth century. 
The other two are king Blioja of DhSr and Cakrapanidatta. 

' WeWi tadiaH Liitrahat, JUIJ n. 
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the commentator of Caraira, who belonged to the eleventh 
century A.X>^ Thtis Cakrap4rii says that he adores the Ahipatf 
(mythical serpent chief) who removed the defects of mind^ speech 
and body by his Pd/ar7ja/a TfiaAd^Adsya and the revision of 
CaraJ^. Bhoja says: **Victory be to the luminous words of 
that illustrious sovereign RanarangamaJla w^ho by composing his 
grammar, by writing his commentaty on the Pstafljala and by 
producing a treatise on medicine cal Jed has like the 

lord of the holder of serpents removed defilement from speech^ 
mrnd and bodyJ” The adoration hymn of Vyasa (w^hich is con¬ 
sidered to be an interpolation even by orthodox scholars) is also 
based upon the same tradition. It is not impossible therefore that 
the later Indian commentators migh^ have made some confusion 
between the three Patahjalis, the grammarian, the Yoga editor, 
and the medical writer to whom is ascribed the book known as 
Pdta^jalarunfra, and who has been quoted by SivadSsa in his 
commentary on In connection with the heating of 

metals. 

Professor J. H. Woods of Harvard University is therefore 
in a Avay justified in his unwillingness to identify the gram¬ 
marian and the Yoga editor on the slender evidence of these 
commcntatDrs> It ts indeed curious to notice that the great 
commentators of the grammar school such as Bhartrhari, Kaiy- 
yata, Vamana, JaySditya, N^ge^, etc, are silent on this point. 
This IB indeed a point against the identification of the two 
FataJljalis by some Yoga and medical commentators of a later 
age. And if other proofs are available which go against such 
an identification, we cauEd not think the grammarian and the 
Yoga writer to be the same person. 

Let us now see if Patanjali*s grammatical work contains any¬ 
thing which may lead us to think that he was not the same 
person as the writer on Yoga, Professor Woods supposes that the 
philosophic concept of substance {drav^a) of the two Pataftjalis 
differs and therefore they cannot be identified. He holds that 
dravya is described in lySsadM^a in one place as being the 
unity of species and qualities (stimdfgfmJiiesdfMjikaX whereas 
the MaM 6 Ad^a holds that a dravya denotes a genus and also 
specific qualities according as the emphasis or stress is laid on 
cither side. 1 fail to see how these ideas are totally antago¬ 
nistic, Moreover, we know that these two views were held by 
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Vyadi and Vijapyayana (VySdi holding that words denoted 
quaJJtics or dravya and Vajapyayana holding that words denoted 
species'). Even Pilnmi had these two diflemie ideas \n‘'jatyakhya- 
ydtaekasmin bahuvacanamaKyatarasyamr and *'sttriipditanieka- 
Sefamtkavibhaktau” and HatatljaJi the writer of the Ma/tdb&d^a 
only combined these two views. This does not show that he 
opposes the view of VydsabAdsya, though we must remember 
that even if he did, that would not prove anything with regard 
to the writer of the sOtras. Moreover, when v%'e read that dravya 
is spoken of In the Mahabhd^ya as that object which is the 
specific kind of the conglomeration of its parts, just as a cow is 
of its tail, hoofs, horns, etc.— sdsnd/d/t^u/akaiudokkura- 
visf^yartkaritpam:' we are reminded of its similarity with 
ayutasiddh 3 v<^KabktddnugaUih samdhoit dravyam" (a con¬ 
glomeration of interrelated parts is called dra'vya) in the Vydsa- 
bkdsya. So far as I have Cicamined the Makdbhdtya ( liave 
not been able to discover anything there which can warrant us 
in holding that the two Patanjaits cannot be identiRed, There 
are no doubt many apparent divergences of view, but even 
in these it is only the traditional views of the old grammaitans 
that are exposed and reconciled, and it would be verj' un¬ 
warrantable for us to judge anything about the personal views 
of the grammarian from them. I am aJ.™ convinced that the 
W'riter of the Mahdhlidsya knew most of the important points of 
the Samkhya-Yoga metaphysics; as a few examples I may refer 
to die gupa theory {i. 2. 64, 4, r, 3). the Satnkhya dictum of cx 
nihilo nihil fit (i. 1. 56)^ the ideas of time(2. 2. 5, 3. 2, J23), the 
idea of the return of similars into similars (1. (. 50), the idea of 
change vikara as production of new qualities gwt}diitarddkdtiii 
{5. 2, 5- f ■ 3) the distinction of indriya and Buddhi (3.3. J 33). 

We may add to it that the Mohdbltasya agrees with the Yoga 
view as regards the Sphotavida, which is not held in common 
by any other school of Indian philosophy. There is also this 
external similarity, that unlike any other work they both b^in 
their works in a similar manner {atkayaganuidsanam and atka 
id&Afirwidmfluwf)—“now begins the compilation of the instruc¬ 
tions on Yoga " {Yoga and "now begins the compilation 

of the instructions of words*' {MaMbh^ya). 

tt ina)r further be noticed in thiis connectioo that the argumonts 

* FAlAfijoiri i, 2 * 64. 
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which Profcs?sor Woods has adduced to asistgn the date of the 
Vcfgii siVr^ betw^cen 300 and 500A.D, are not at all conclusive, 
as they stand on a weak basis; for firstly if the two Patafijalis 
cannot be identt^ed, it does not follow that the editor of the 
Yoga should necessarily be made later; secondly, the supposed 
Buddhist' ttiferenoe is found in the fourth chapter which, as J 
have shown above, is a later interpolation; thirdiyp even if th^ 
were written by Patanjali it cannot be inferred that because 
Vftcaspati describes the opposite school as being of the VijASna- 
v 4 di type, we are to infer that the sAtras refer to Vasuhandhu or 
even to Nagarjutia, for such ideas as have been refuted in the sutras 
had been developing long before the time of Nsg^rjuna. 

Thus we sec that though the tradition of later commentators 
may not be accepted as a sufficient ground to identify the two 
PataAjalis, we cannot discover an)^:hing from a comparative 
critical study of the V&gii sMtras and the text of the MaM- 
6 Ads}^a, which can lead us to say that the writer of the 
sufr^ts flourished at a later date than the other FataftjalL 

Postponing our views about the time of PataAjali the Yoga 
editor, I ri^et [ have to increase the confusion by introducing 
the other work /CitaB PdiaHjal, of which Alberuni speaks, for 
our consideration* Alberuni considers this work as a very famous 
one and he translates it along with another book c^led SdnAs 
(SSmkhya) ascribed to Kapilsu This book was written in the 
form of dialogue betw^een master and pupil, arid it is certain that 
this book was not the prtssent Vtfga s£^im of PataAjali, though it 
had the same aim as the Utter, namely the search for liberation 
and for the union of the soul with the object of its meditation, 
The book was called by Alberuni /Ci/dd Pd/unjai, which is to 
be translated as the book of F^taAjaU, because in another place, 
speaking of its author, he puts in a Persian phrase Avhich when 
translated stands as *‘the author of the book of Pltanjal” It 
had also an elaborate commentary from which Alberuni quotes 
many extracts, though he does not tell us the author's name* It 
treats of God, soul, bondage, karma^ salvation^ etc*, as we find in 
the sUlt'a^ but the manner in which these are described (so 

^ I[ U impQrtlUlt to tkolicc thr moBj UDpoft&nl Bu^dhivl reTacdCCl JfArjiij&x- 
Hliafim frtittt iw/ta ia^ jjdl pv, iS) WAi probatilr h line at Uic 
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far as can be judged from the copious extracts supplied by 
Albemni) shows that these ideas had undergone some change 
from ivhat we find in the jh/w. Following the idea of God 
in Alberuni we find that he retains his character as a timeless 
emancipated being, but he speaks, hands over the Vedas and 
shows the way to Yoga and inspires men in such away that they 
could obtain by cogitation what he bestowed on them. The name 
of God proves hb cxbtence for there cannot exist anything of 
which the name existed, but not the thing. The soul perceives 
him and thought comprehends his qualities. Meditation Is iden¬ 
tical ivith worshipping him exclusively, and by practising it 
uninterruptedly the individual comes into supreme absorption 
with him and beatitude b obtained^. 

The idea of soul is the same as we find in the Voga sulra. 
The idea of metem psychosis is also the same. He speaks of the 
eight siddhb (miraculous powers) at the first stage of meditation 
on the mity of God. Then follow the other four stages of medi¬ 
tation corresponding to the four stages w^e have as in the Vo^'a 
suira. H e gives fou r kinds of ways for the achievement of sal vati o n, 
of which the first is the (habit) of Patafljalip and the 

object of this abhyisa Is unity with God*. The second stands 
for vairSgyai the third b the worship of God with a view to seek 
his favour In the attainment of salvation {cf. VognsH/m, i. 23 and 
I 29), The fourth is a new introduction^ namely that of rasa- 
yana or alchemy. As regards liberation the view h almost the 
same as in the Y/?^a It 35 and iv. 34^ but the libemted 

state is spoken of In one place as absorption in God or being 
one with him- The Brahman is conceived as an urddAv^mu/a 
ovdiSdAAa aJzra/tia (a tree with roots upwards and branched 
below), after the Upani^d fashion, the upper root b pure 
Bratiman, the trunk b Veda, the branches are the different 
doctrines and schools, its leaves are the difierent modes of inter¬ 
pretation. Its nourishment comes from the three forces; the 

1 Cf. t>fB i- flfld 11. Ig 4S. Tlw $pftak of Uvm tCott) 
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object of the worshipper is to leave the tree and go back to the 
roots. 

The difference of this system from that of the Yiiga sufra is: 
(i) the conception of God has risen here to such an importance 
that he has become the only object of meditationp and absorption 
in him is the goaJ; (^) the importance of the yama* and the 
niyama has been reduced to the minimum; {3) the value of the 
Yoga discipline as a separate means of salvation apart from any 
connection with God as we find in the has been lost 

sight of; (4) liberation and Yoga are defined as absorption in 
j (s) the introduction of Brahman; (6) the very significance 
of Yc^a as control of mental states b lost 

sight ofp and (7) rasSyana (alchemy) Is introduced as one of the 
means of salvatian. 

From this we can fairly assume that this was a new modi¬ 
fication of the Yoga doctrine on the basis of Pataftjali's 
xu/ra in the direction of Vedanta and Tantra, and as such it 
probably stands as the transition link through w^hich the Yoga 
doctrine of the sutras entered into a new channel in such a way 
that it cotild be easily assimilated from there by later dewlop- 
ments of Vcdtnta^ Tantra and ^aiva doctrines* As the author 
mentions rasSyana as a means of salvation, it is very probable 
that he flourished after Nsgflrjuna and was probably the same 
person who wrote Pd^nfljaia who has been quoted by 

Sivadiisa in connection with alchemical matters and spoken of 
by Nagesa as Patafljalik" We can also assume with some 

d^ee of probability that it is with reference to this man that 
Cakrapani and Bhoja made the confusion of identifying him with 
the writer of the 11 also very probable that Cakra¬ 

pani by his line 

refejs to this work which was called “ PSlahJab." The commen¬ 
tator of this work gives some description of tJie lokas, dvipas and 
the sSgaras, which runs counter to the desenptions given in the 
tn. 26^ and from this we can infer that it was pro¬ 
bably w^ritten at a time when the fydsa&Ad^a was not wKtten 
or had not attained any great sanctity or authority. Albenini 

^ AlScmni, in lii» Rtxrmm ol ibe bode oi Simkhya, gtvet a liil commaniimciili 
which pnicticMlIjf 15 the me «■ nad nijiMa, but it h rtid lbj« tktQugh ihtm 
am onnal AtUin lulvMiou^ 
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also described the book as being veiy famdu^ at the time, and 
Bhoja and Cakrapdni also probably confused him with FatafkjaLi 
the grammarian ; from this we can faltly assume that thb book 
of Patahjali was probably written by some other Pataftjali withm 
the first 300 or 40Q j^ears of the Christian era; and it may not 
be improbable that when VjdjaMdfya quotes in Til. 44 as 
Pataftjallh " he refers to this Pataftjali. 

The conception of Yoga as we meet it in the Maitr^yana 
Upani:^ consisted of six afigas or accessories, namdy prUni- 
>^ma, pralydhdra, dhy^na, dhiranar Urka and sam^hi^ Com¬ 
paring this list with that of the list in the V^iiga we find 

that two new elements have been added, and tarka has teen 
replaced by ^na. Now from the account of the sixty-two 
heresies given in the ^roAfftajd/a sulfa we know that there were 
people who either from meditation of three degrees or through 
logic and reasoning had come to bdievc that both the external 
world as a whole and individuaJ souls were eternal. From the 
association of this last mentioned iii^caj school with the Sam^hi 
or Dhy^na school as belonging to one class of thinkers called 
^^t^tat-ada, and from the inclusaion of tarka as an aliga in 
samAdhk we can fairly assume that the last of the ai^gas given in 
Maitrayani Upanisad represents the oldest list of the Yoga doc¬ 
trine, w hen the SSmkhya and the Yoga were in a process of being 
grafted on each other^ and when the Saipkhya method of djs- 
cussiou did not stand as a method independent of the Yoga, The 
substitution of ^na for tarka in the list of PataiTjaU shows that 
the Yoga had developed a method separate from the Samkhya. 
The introduction of ahims^ {non-injuryX ^truthfulness), 

astev'a (want of stcalingX brahmacar^^'a{scx-ccKitjrol), aparigiaha 
(ivant of greed) as yama and ^uca (purity), santo^ (content- 
ment) as itiyami, as a system of morality without which Yoga ts 
deemed impossible (for the first time in the sutrasX probably 
marks the period when the disputes between the Hindus and the 
Buddhists had not become so keen. The introductiDn of maitrf, 
karnnd. mudit^, upek^ is also equally significant, as we do not 
find them mentioned in such a prominent fonn in any other 
literature of the Hindus dealing with the subject of emancipa¬ 
tion. Beginning Irom the AedrdH^itsufra, (/ftarddAyaj^aKOSiffritt 

1 dAjfdftsm 
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the Su^rakrthn^asHfra, etc., and passing thraugh Uniasvati^s Jfi/- 
tvhrlMdhigamnSfitra tP Hemacandra's YagitSastm we find that 
the Jain5 had been founding their Yoga discipline mainly on the 
basis pf a system of morality indicated by the yamas^ and the 
ppinian expressed in Alberuni^s Pdtmjnl that these cannot give 
salvation marks the divergence of the Hindus in later days from 
the Jains. Another important charscteristic of Yoga is Its 
thoroughly pe&simistk tone Its treatment of sorrow in connec¬ 
tion with the statement of the scope and ideal of Yoga is the 
same as that of the four sacred truths of the Buddhists, namely 
suffering, origin of sufleringp the removal of siifferingt a^d of the 
path to the removal of 3ulTering\ Again, the metaphysics of the 
sarnsilra (rebirth) cycle in connection with sorrow, origination^ 
decease^ rebirth* etc. is described with a remarkable degree of 
similarity with the cycle of causes as. described in early Buddhism. 
AvidyA is placed at the head of the group ; yet this avidyd should 
not be confused with the VedAnta avidyl of SaAkara, as it is an 
avidya of the Buddhist type; it is not a cosmic power of illusion 
nor anything like a mysterious original sin, but it is within the 
range of earthly tangible reality. Yoga avidya is the ignorance 
of the four sacred truths, as we have in the sutra ^amtjfdinddnh- 
khnfMimasu mfyn£HddMMkdtmakk^diiravidya'* (ih 5). 

The ground of our existing is our will to live {ahkinweSa), 
"•This is our besetting sin that we w^lll to be, that wc will to be 
ourselves, that wc fondly will our being to blend with other kinds 
of existence and extend. The negation of the will to be, cuts 
off being for us at least V This is true as much of Buddhism as 
of the Yoga ahhinive^ which is a term coined and used in the 
Yoga for the first time to suit the Buddhbt idea, and which has 
never been accepted, so far as t know', in any other Hindu 
literature in this sense. My sole aim in pointing out these things 
tn this section is to show that the sviras proper (first three 
chapters) were composed at a time when the later forms of 
Buddhism had not developed, and when the quarrels between 
the Hindus and the Buddhists and Jains had not reached such 

* II, 16, ij, 
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a stage that they would not like to bonow from one another, 
Aatbis can only he held true of earlier BuddhUm t am disposed 
to think that the date of the first three chapters of the Vega 
sHiras must be placed about the second century H,c, Since there 
is no evidence which can stand in the way of identifying the 
grammarian Patafljali with the Yoga writer, I believe we may 
take them as being identical'. 

The Samkhya and the Yoga Doctrine of Soul or PuruM. 

The Ssmkhya philosophy as we have it now admits two prin¬ 
ciples, souls and prakfti, the root principle of matter. Souls are 
many, like the Jaina souls, but they are without parts and qualities. 
They do not contract or expand according as they occupy a 
smaller or a larger body, but are always all-pervasive, and are 
not contained in the bodies in which they are manifested But 
the relation between body or rather the mind associated with it 
and soul is such that whatever mental phenomena happen in the 
mind are interpreted as the experience of its souL Tlic souls are 
many, and had it not been so (the Sumkhya argues) with the 
birth of one all would have been bom and with the death of one 
all would have died* 

The exact nature of soul is however very difficult of compre¬ 
hension, and yet it is exactly this which one must thoroughly 
grasp in order to understand the Samkhya philosophy. Unlike 
the Jaina soul possessing anantnjMna^ anantadariana, enattla- 
suiAa^and ananfavityya, the Samkhya soul is described as being 
devoid of any and every characteristic; but its nature is ahso- 
lute pure consciousness (rfjr). The SSmkhya view differs from 
the VedSnta, firstly in this that it does not consider the soul to 
be of the nature of pure intelligence and bliss {dnanday. Bliss 
with Siipkhya is but another name for pleasure and as such it 
belongs to prakrti and does not constitute the nature of soul; 
secondly, according to Vedanta the individual souls fjiva) are 

rAtfVM It, The moii HDpcrtut peiiii m frnraM of tbw ilemificatim lo Z 
thet both ihe munielie the other txidkn sr<l«nu edmitted th* doeirioe of 
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but illusory manifestations of one soul or pure consciousness the 
Brahman, but according to Sirnkhya they are all real and many. 

The most interesting feature of Samkhya as of Vedanta is 
the analysis of knowledge:. Sdmkhya holds that our knowledge 
of things arc mere ideational pictures or images. External things 
are indeed material, but the sense data and images of the mmd, 
the coming and going of which is called knowledge, are also in 
some sense mattcT-stuff, since they are limited in their nature 
like the external things. The sense-data and images come and go, 
they are often the prototypes, or photographs of external things, 
and as such ought to be considered as in some sense material, 
but the matter of which these are composed is the subtlest 
These images of the mind could not have appeared as conscious, 
if there were no separate principles of consciousness in connec- 
tion with which the whole conscious plane could be interpreted 
as the experience of a person^ We know that the UpanL^ds 
consider the soul or dtman as pure and infinite consciousness, 
distinct from the forms of knowledge, the ideas, and the images. 
In our ordinary' ways of mental analysis we do not detect that 
beneath the forms of knowledge there is some other principle 
which has no change, no form, but which is like a light which 
illumines the mute, pictorial forms which the mind assumes. 
The self 1.1 nothing but this light We all speak of oUr "^Belf" 
but we have no menul picture of the self as we have of other 
things, yet in all our knowledge we seem to know our selt The 
Jams had said that the soul was veiled by karma matter, and 
evety act of knowledge meant only the partial removal of the 
veil, Samkhya says that the self cannot be found as an image 
of knowledge, but that is because it is a distinct, transcendent 
principle, whose real nature as such is behind or beyond the subtle 
matter of knowledge. Our cognitions, so far as they are mere forms 
or images, are merely compositions or complexes of subtle mind- 
suhstance, and thus are like a sheet of painted canvas immersed 
in darkness; as the canvas gets prints from outside and moves, 
the pictures appear one hy one before the light and are illu¬ 
minate^ So it is with Our know'lcdgc. The special characteristic 
of self is that it is like a light, without which all knowledge would 
be blind. Form and motion arc the characteristics of matter, and 
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so fe.T as knowledge is mcfc Jifnited form and movement it is the / 

same as matter; but there is some other prindple which enlivens 

these knowledge-forms, by virtue of which they become con- 

sefous. This primHpW of consciousness («V) cannot indc^ tw 

separately perceived per but the presence of this principle in 

all our forms of knowledge is distinctly indicated by inference. 

This prindple of consciousness has no motion, no form, no qua! ity, ■ i 

no impurity’. The movement of the knowledge*stuff takes place 

in relation to it, so that it is illuminated as consciousness by it, , 

and produces the appearance of itself as undergoing ail changes 

of knowledge and experiences of pleasure and pain. Each item 

of knowledge so far as it is an image or a picture of some sort is ( 

but a subtle knowledge-stuff which has been illumined by the ; 

principle of consciousness, but so far as each item of knowledge r 

carries with it the awakcuing or the enlivening of consciousness, j 

it is the manifestation of the principle of consciousness, Know- 

icdge-rcvelation is not the unveiling or revelation of a particular 

part of the self, as the Jains supposed, but it is a revelation of 

the self only so far as knowledge is pure awakening, pure en- 

hveningi pure consciousness. So far as the content of knowledge 

or the image is concerned, it is not the revelation of self but is 

the blind knowledge^stuff. 

The Buddhists had analysed knowledge into its diverse con¬ 
stituent parts, and had held that the coming together of these 
brought about the conscious states. This coming together was ^ 

to them the point of the illusory notion of self, since this unity 
or coming together was not a permanent thing but a mo mentary > 

collocation. With SSmkhya however the self, the pure is 
neither illusory nor an abstraction; it is concrete but transcen¬ 
dent Coming into touch with it gives unity to all the movements 
of the knowledge-composites of subtle stuff, which would otherwise 
have remained aimless and unintelligent It is by coming into 
connection with this principle of intelligence that they are inter¬ 
preted as the systematic and coherent expusriencc of a person, and 
may thus be said to be intelligiaed Intelligising means the ex¬ 
pression and interpretation of the events or the happenings of 

■» It ii imporunt to iwte thml has two icnna to ilie twu 
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knowledge in connection with a person, « as to make them a 
system of expencnct This principle of inteUigence is called 
pwus^ Theic IS a separate purti^ in SUmkhya for each indi- 
wdual.and it is of the nature of pure mtelligenceL The Vedanta 
atman howe^r is different from the SSmkhya pumsa in this that 
Jt B one IS of the nature of pure intelligence, pure being, 
and pure bliss. It alone is the reality and by illusory m 5 ya it 
appears as many. ' 

Thought and Matter. 

A question naturally arises, that if the knowledge forms are 
made up of „me sort of stuff as the objective forms of matter 
are, why then should the puru^ illuminate it and not external 
matend objects. The answer that Sainhhya gives is that the 
knowledge-complexes are certainly different from external oh. 
J«ts m this, that they are far subtler and have a preponderance 
of a spmal quality of plasticity and transluccncc {soilva), which 
rambles the light of puruM, and is thus fit for reflecting and 
ateorbing the light of the punisa. The two principal character¬ 
istics of external gross matter are mass and energy. But it 

S V * ‘^’’"^«««stic of allowing itself to be photo¬ 

graphed by our mind; this thought-photograph of matter has 
again tte special privil^e of being so translucent as to be able 
to ratch the reflection of the o>_Uie super-translucent transcen- 
d^t principle of intdligence. The fundamental characteristic 
^ external gross matter is its mass; energy is common to 
both gross matter and the subtle thought-stuff. But mass is 
at Its lowest mmimum in thought-stuff, whereas the capacity 
. urence* or what may be otherwise designated as the 

intelhgence-stuflf; is at its highest in thought-stuff. But if the 

cliaracteristics of translucence that 
tl^ought posse^. ,t could not have made itself an object of 

and'^h«^'’h »tself into the shape, colour, 

object Thought could not have copied the matter, if the matter 
did not possess some of the essential substances of which the 
copy was made up. But this plastic entity (satWa) which i! 

™ prrriomii^t in thought is at its low^t limit of sutirdination 
m matter. Similarly ma^ « not noticed in thought, but some 
no 10ns as are associated with mass may be discernible in 

Or 

16 
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thought; thu3 the images of thought are limited, separate^ have 
movement, and haw more or less dear cut forms. The Images 
do not extend in space, bet they can represent space. The trans¬ 
lucent and plastic element of thought {sattva\ in association with 
mov^ent irajas) would have resulted in a simultaneous revelation 
of all objecu; it is on account of mass or tendency of obstruction 
that knowledge prcKceds from image to image and dis¬ 
closes thinp in a successive manner. The buddhi (thought-stulT) 
holds within it all knowledge immersed as it were in utter dark- 
ncs^and actual knowledge comes before our view as though 
by the removal of the darkness or veil, by the reflection of the 
ight of the puru^ This characteristic of knowledge, that all its 
stO|^ are hidden as if lost at any moment, and only one picture 
or id^ comes at a time to the arena of revelation. demonstrates 
. is a factor of obstruction which manifests 

i^lf in Its full actuality in gross matter as mass. Thus both 
thought and gross matter are made up of three dements, a 
plasticity of intelligence-stuff {sathta\ energy-stuff {rajas\ and 
mass^tuff (Aifflazf), or the factor of obstruction. Of these the last 
two are predominant in gross matter and the first two in thought. 


Feclingg, the Ultimate Substances', 

Another question that arises in this connection is the position 
o ^hng in such an analysis of thought and matter. Samkhya 
hol^ that the three characteristic constituents that we liavtt 
Malyzed just now are feeling substances. Feding is the most 
interrattng side of our consciousness. It is in our feelings that 
we think of onr thoughts as being parts of ourselves. If we 
should analyze ^y percept into the crude and undeveloped 
sensations of which it is composed at the first moment of its 
app^ce, It comes more as a shock than as an image, and 
we find that it .» felt more as a feeling mass than as an imagei 
Even m our ordinary life the elements which precede an act of 
knoidedgc are probably mere feelings. As we go lower dow^ 
the scale of evolution the automatic actions and relatiorui of 
matter are concomitant with crude manifestations of feeling 
which never rise to the level of knowledge. The lower the scale 
of evolution the less the keenness of feeling, tilt at last there 
comes a stage where matter-complexes do not give rise to feeling 

‘ witi tfJUip,5.0rtliiL 
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riHCtiotu but to mere physfcal reartfot^ Feeling, thus mark 
the earliest track of conscrousneas, whether we look at it from the 

Sterr« it 7n«.««nptee, b«om. .t. certain 

stage feeling-complexes and what we call leding-eoniBlenra at 

sel.“ thrnSa, I *’ “7 •*' ■'“'"BS-ta-thent- 

«iv^ the ultimate sobetances of which conacionsneas and grtisa 

King feelings to be the ultimate substances of which Pro« 

the f subjective, but if we remember 

matter that thought and 

Z^LVht^ notifications of certain subL 

tone® which are m essence but three types of feeling entities 
have^l^^;;""'^' thought and matter that we 

of thr '"r*!!'' ^ but the manifestations 

th»? ‘“bng substances. There is the class of feclines 

that we call the sorrowful, there is another class of feelines thS 

^ is^ither 

t Of ignoraoce. depression 

lian f dullness. Thus corresponding to these three types of 

shm ng {prakaJal energy {pravrtit), obstruction {niyama} there 
e three types of feeling-substances which must be regarded as 

mrtto^rd'lh^’T K*’'^ “P kinSrfgross 

matter and thought by their varying modifications. ^ 

The Gunaa*,'^ 

calM r,»‘’irsrpt ««li™«lly 

mianiiSl' ™m^f pfcllMophy. Gunw in Sanskrit has thrti 

"« Primao-. Tin* 

cnimes, now^er. are substances and not mere quaJiti4 Rut ft 

“""'^on that in SSmkhya philosophy 

« caTnaJ!^ is hT '■ "'hat 

of a subtle entitv Th* *'*'7*'**®'^ manifestation Of appearance 
ty. Things do not possess quality, but quality 

Vp^wdrffi^itf fly iSj Btuivavu^^i^h ^T^^inru _-ij a ji j-a 

-rwAiatrw p. i-i 
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signifies merely the fuanner in which a :?iibj3tancc reacts; any 
object we see seems to possess many qualities, but the S^mkhya 
holds that corresponding to each and wery new unit of quality* 
however fine and subtle it may be, them is a corresponding 
subtle entity^ the reaction of which i$ interpreted by us as a 
quality. This is true not only of qualities of external objects 
but also of mental qualities as well. These ultimate entities 
were thus called gun as probably to suggest that they are the 
entities which by their various modifications manifest them¬ 
selves as gunas or qualities. These subtle entities may also be 
called gunas in the sense of ropes because they aie like ropes 
by which the soul is chained down as if it were to thought and 
matter. These may also be called gunas as things of secondary 
importance, because though permanent and indestructible^ they 
continually suffer modificaiions and changes by their mutual 
groupings and re-groupings^ and thus not primarily and unaher- 
ably constant like the souls (/tfrijrujX Moreover the object of the 
world process being the enjoyment and salvation of the purusas^ 
the matter-principle could not naturally be regarded as being of 
primary importance. But in whatever senses we may be inclined 
to justify the name guna as applied to these subtle entities, it 
should be borne in mind that they are substantive entities or 
subtle subsmnees and not abstract qualities. These gunas are 
infinite in number^ but in accordance with their three main char¬ 
acteristics as described above they have been arranged in three 
classes or types called sa/fva (intelligence-stuff), rajas (energ)^- 
stuff) and iamas (mass-stulT). An infinite number of subtle stib- 
stances which agree in certain characteristics of self-shining or 
plasticity are called the and those which behave as 

units of activity are called the ^nd those which beha^^e 

as factors of obstruction, mass or materiality aie called 
These subtle guna substances are united in different proportions 
(e.g. a lai^r number of sattva substances with a lesser number of 
rajas or tamas, or a larger number of tamas substances with a 
smaller number of rajas and sattva subrtances and so on in 
varying proportions^ and as a r^ult of this, different substances 
with different qualities come into being. Though attached to one 
another when united in different proportions, they mutually act 
and react upon one another, and thus by their combined resultant 
produce new characters, qualities and substances, Thefe is how- 
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ever ope and only one stage in which the gunas are not eom-^ 
pounded in varying proportionsL In this state each of the guna 
substances is opposed by &ach of the other guna substances, and 
thus by their equaJ mutual opposition create an equilibriunip in 
which none of the characters of the gunas manifest themselves. 
This is a state which is so absolutely devoid of all characteristics 
that It is al^olutely incoherent indeterminate, and indefinite. It 
is a qiialitllefts simple homogeneity. It b a state of being which 
ts as it were non-being. Thb state of the mutual equilibrium 
of the gunas is called prakrtil This is a state which cannot be 
said either to exist or to non-cxist for it serves no purpose, but 
it is hypothetically the mother of all things. This is however the 
earliest stage, by the breaking of which, later on, all modilications 
take place. 

Prakrti and Its Evotutiom 

S^mkhya believes that before thb w'orld came into being there 
was such a state of dissolution—a state in which the gui> 3 t csom- 
pounds had disintegrated into a state of disunion and had by their 
mutual opposition produced an eqaihbnum the prakrtL Then 
later on disturbance arose in the prakrti, and as a resuit of that a 
process of unequal aggregation of the gunas in varying proportions 
took place, which brought forth the creation of the manifoldL 
Prakrti, the state of perfect homogeneity and incoherence of the 
gunas, thus gradually evolved and became more and more deter¬ 
minate, differentiated, heterogeneous* and coherent The gunas are 
always uniting, separating, and uniting again^ Varying qualities 
of essence^ cneigy^ and mass in varied groupings act on one another 
and through their mutual interaction and mterdependiinee evolve 
from the indefinite or qualitatively indeterminate the definite or 
qualitatively determinate. And though co-operating to produce 
the world of effects, these diverse moments with diverse tendencies 
never coalesce. Thus in the phenomenal product whatever energ)* 
tliere is is due to the element of rajas and mjas alone; all matter* 
resistance, stability, b due to tamas,and all ciDOsdous manifestation 
to sattva. The particular gu^a which happens to be pmdoinmant 
in any phenomenon becomes manifest in that phenomenon and 
others become latent, though their presence is inferred by their 

1 II. 19, and i. 
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effect. Thug, for example, in a body at rest mass fs patent, energy 
latent and potentiality cf conscious manifestation sublatent In a 
moving body, the rajas is predominant (kinetic) and the mass is 
partially overcome. All these transformations of the groupings of 
the gunas in different proportions presuppose the state of prakrti 
as the starting point. It is at this stage that the tendencies to 
conscious manifestation, as well as the powers of doing work, arc 
exactly counterbalanced by the resistance of inertia or mass, 
and the process of cosmic evolution is at rest When thb equi- 
libnum is once destroyed, it is supposed that out of a natural 
affinity of all the sattv'a reals for themselves, of rajas reals for other 
re^s of their type, of tama.s reals for others of thdr t>’pc, there 
arises an unequal aggregation of sattva, rajas, or tamas at differ¬ 
ent moments. When one gun a is preponderant in any particular 
collocation, the others are co-operart. This evolutionary scries 
b^inning from the first disturbance of the prakrti to the final 
transformation as the world-order, is subject to *'a definite law 
which it cannot overstep." In the words of Dr B, N.Seal*. “the pro¬ 
cess of evolution consists in the development of the differentiated 
iyaiiamya) within the undifferentiated {sumyavasthU^ of the deter¬ 
minate {yiiesa) within the indetenninate of the coherent 

(jv/astddAa) within the incoherent (ayutosiddAa). The order of 
succession is neither from parts to whole nor from whole to the 
parts, but ever from a relatively less differentiated, less deter¬ 
minate, less coherent whole to a relatively more differentiated, 
more determinate, more coherent whole." The meaning of such 
an evolution is this, that all the changes and modifications in 
the shape of the evolving collocations of guna reals take place 
within the body of the prakrti. Prakrti consisting of the in¬ 
finite reals is infinite, and that it has been disturbed docs not 
mean that the whole of it has been disturbed and upset, or 
that the totality of the gunas in the prakrti has been unhinged 
from a state of equilibrium. It means rather that a veiy vast 
number of gunas constituting the worlds of thought and matter 
has been upset. These guna.s once thrown out of balance begin to 
p-oup themselves together first in one form, then in another, then 
in another, and so on. But such a change in the formation of 
should not be thought to take place in such a way 
that the later sggicgates appear in supersession of the former ones, 
30 that when the former comes into being the latter ceases to exist. 

* Dt B. N. SmI’s Stitma ^tht Amcient l^rg, p> 7. 
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For the truth that one stage Is produced after another; this 
second stage as the result oT a new aggregation of some of the 
reals of the first stage. This deficiency of the reals of the first 
stage which had gone forth to form the new aggregate as the 
second stage is made good by a refilling from tlie prakiti. So also^ 
as the third stage of aggregation takes place from out of the reals 
of the second stage, the deficiency of the reals of the second stage 
is rnade good by a refilling from the first stage and that of the 
first stage from the prakrtf Thus by a succession of refill ings the 
process of evolution proceeds, rill we come to its last limit, where 
there is no real evolution of new substance, but mere chemical 
and physical changes of qualities in things which had already 
evolved. Evolution (famrdn/tjrafiarirmmit) in Simkhya m^ns the 
development of categones of existence and not mere changes of 
qualities of substancuss (physical, chemical^ biolc^icai or mental). 
Thus each of the stages of evolution remains as a permanent 
category of beings and oflers scope to the more and more dilfer- 
entiated and coherent groupings of the succeeding stages. Thus 
it is said that the evolutionary process is legarded as a differen¬ 
tiation of new stages as integrated iri previous stages {sa^ursfa- 

Pralaya and the disturbance of the Prakrti Equilibrium. 

But how Of rather why prakrti should be disturbed is the most 
knotty point in Sa.ETikhya It is postulated that the prakrti or the 
sum-total of the gunas is so connected with the puru^, and there 
IS such an inherent teleology or blind purpose in the lifeless prakrti^ 
that all its evolution and transformations take place for the sake 
of the diverse purusas, to serve the enjoyment of pleasures and 
^uflerance of pain through experiences, and finally leading them 
to absolute freedom or mukti. A return of this manifold world 
into the quiescent state of prakrti takes place when the 

karmas of all puni.^ colbctlveiy require that there should be 
such a temporary cessation of all experience At such a moment 
the guna compounds are gradually broken,and there is a backward 
move merit {^ratisaamra) till e^^erj'thing is reduced to the gunas in 
their elemental^' disintegrated state when their mutual opposition 
brings about their equilibrium. This equilibrium however is not a 
mere passive states but one of utmost tension; there is intense 
activity, but the activity here does not lead to the generation of 
new things and qualities this cxiurse of new 
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pioduction being suspended, the activity here repeats the same 
?>tA'Si{sadria-pari}^ma) of equilibriutn,so that there is no change 
or new production. The state of pralaya thus is not a suspension 
of the teleology or purpose of the gunas, or an absolute break of 
the course of gnna evolution; for the state of pralaya, since it 
has been generated to fulfil the demands of the accumulated 
karmas of puru^s, and since there is still the activity of the 
gunas in keeping themselves in a state of suspended production, 
« also a stage of the samsara cycle; The state of mukti (libera¬ 
tion) is of course quite different, for in that stage the movement 
of the gunas ceases forever with reforence to the liberated soul 
But still the question remains, what breaks the state ofequilibrium ? 
The Simkhya answer is that it is due to the transcendental (non- 
mechanical) influence of the puru^i. This influence of the punisa 
again, if it means anything, means that there is inherent in the 
gunas a tciwlogy that all their movements or modifications should 
take place in such a way that these may serve the purpases of the 
purusas. Thus when the karmas of the purusas had demanded 
that there should be a suspension of all experience, for a period 
there was a pralaya. At the end of it, it is the same inherent pur¬ 
pose of the prakitt that wakes it up for the formation of a suitable 
world for the experiences of the puru^ by which its quiescent 
state is disturbed. This is but another way of looking at the 
inherent teleology of the prakjti, wliich demands that a state of 
pralaya should cease and a state of world-framing activity should 
begin. Since there is a purpose in the gunas which bmught 
them to a state of equilibrimn, the state of equilibrium also pre¬ 
supposes that it also may be broken up again when the purpose 
sodem^ds. Thus the inherent purpose of the prakjti brought 
about the slate of pralaya and then broke it up for the creative 
^rk again, and it is this natural change in the prakrti that may 
be regarded from another point of view as the transcendental 
innuenoe of the puni!^. 


Mahat and Ahamkara. 

The first evolute of the prakjti is generated by a preponderance 
of the sattva (imelligencc-stuff); This is indeed the earliest state 
from which all the rest of the world has sprung forth; and it is a 
state 111 which the stuff of sattva predominates. It thus holds 
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withm it the minds (iaddAi) of all pum^ which were lost in the 
prakrti during the praJaya. The ver>'' first work of the evolution 
of prakrti to serve the puru^ is thus manifested by the separating 
out of the old biiddhis or minds (of the pumsas) which hold within 
themselves the old spedfic ignomnce (avidj^a) inherent in them 
with reference to each puni^ with whidi any particukr buddhi 
is associated from b^mningJess time before the pralaya. This 
state of evolution consisting of all the collected minds (buddhi) 
of all the purtc^s is therefore called duddAi/am^a. It is a state 
which holds or comprehendii within it the buddhis of all indi¬ 
viduals. The individuaJ fauddhis of individual puru.^ are on one 
hand integrated with the buddhitattva and on the other associated 
with their specific purusas. When some buddhis once begin to 
be separated from the prakrti, other buddhi evolutions take 
place. In other words, we are to understand that once the trans¬ 
formation of buddhis is effected for the service of the pumsas, 
all the other direct transformations that take place from the 
prakrti take the same line, ie, a preponderance of sattva being 
once created by the bringing out of some buddhis, other trans¬ 
formations of prakrti that folloiv them have also the sattva pre¬ 
ponderance, which thus have exactly the same composition as the 
first buddhis. Thus the first transformation from prakrti becomes 
buddhi-transformation. This stage of buddhis may thus be re¬ 
garded as the most universal stage, which comprehends within it 
all the buddhis of individuals and potentially all the matter of 
which the gross world is formed. Looked at From this point of 
view it has the widest and most universal existence comprising 
all creation, and is thus called ittaJtaf g^^t one). It is caUed 
/lAjfa (sign), as the other later existences or evolutes give us the 
ground of inferring its existence, and as such must be distin¬ 
guished from the prakrti which is called a/iAga^ i.e. of which no 
Iiriga or characteristic may be affirmed. 

This mahnt-tattva being once produced, further modifications 
begm to take place in three lines by three different kinds of 
undulations representing the sattva preponderance, rajas pre¬ 
ponderance and tamas preponderance. This state when the m^at 
is disturbed by the throe parallel tendencies of a preponderance of 
tamas, rajas and sattva fs called aAamAara, and the above three 
tendencies are respectively called Idmmika oAaiffiAra or SA&fadt\ 
rdjasiia or isAamAdm, and vaiAarika aAa^kdra. The rSja- 

sika aharnkAra cannot mark a new preponderance by itself ; ft only 
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\\tA^{sah<ikdn) the tfansfomi&tjotis of the sattva prepondcfance 
arid the tama^ preponderance. The dev'elopment of the former 
preponderance, as is easy to see; is only the assumption of a more 
and more determinate character of the buddhi, for we remember 
that buddhi itself has been the resulting transformation of a sattva 
preponderance. Further development with the help of rajas on 
the line of satti.'a development could only take place when the 
buddhi as mind determined itself in specific ways. The first 
development of the buddhi on this line is calJed saitvika or vat- 
kdrika akamkdra. This ahamkara represents the development 
in buddhi to produce a consciousness-stufif as I or rather “mine," 
and must thus be distinguished from the first stage as buddhi, the 
function of which is a mere understanding and general datum as 
thisness. 

The or shninUAts ^akJtttndmt-driin^a'f is the specific expres* 
sion of the general consciousness which takes expenenceas mine. 
The function of the ego is therefore called tsdhimdna (selFasser- 
tion). From this again come the five cc^nitive scnse.s of vbton, 
touch, smell, taste, and hearing, the five conative senses of speech, 
handling, foot-movement, the ejectlve sense and the generative 
sense; the pranas (bio-motor force) which help both conation and 
cognition are but aspects of buddhi-movement as life. The indi¬ 
vidual ahamkiras and senses are related to the individual buddhis 
by the developing sattva deteiminations from which they had come 
into being. Each buddhi with its own group of ahamkaia (^o) 
and scnseHcvnlutes thus forms a microcosm separate from similar 
other buddhis with their associated groups. So far therefore as 
knowledge is subject to sense-influence and the ego, it is different 
for each individual, but so far as a general mind {kdrana kuddhi) 
apart from sense knowledge is concerned, there Is a communit>’ of 
all buddhis in thehuddhitattva. Even there however each buddhi 
is separated from other buddhis by its own peculiarly associated 
ignorance {avidya). The buddhi and its sattva evolutesof aharn- 
kara and the senses arc so related that though they arc different 
from buddhi in their functions, they are all comprehended in the 
buddhi, and mark only its gradual differentiations and modes. VVe 
must again remember in this connection the doctrine of refilltng, 
for as buddhi exhausts its part in giving rise to ahamkara, the de¬ 
ficiency of buddhi is made good by prakrti; again as ahamk^ia 
partially exhausts itself in generating sense-faculties, the defi- 
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ciencj' is made good by & refilling from the buddhi. Thus the 
change and wastage of each of the stadU are always made good 
and kepi constant hy a constant refilling from each higher state 
and finally from prakrti. 

The Tanmatras and the PararnSnus^ 

The cither tendency, namely that of tamas, has to be helped 
by the liberated rajas of ahamk^ra^ in order to make itself pre¬ 
ponderant, and this state in which the tatnas succeeds in over¬ 
coming the sattva side which was so preponderant in the buddhip 
is called 6 /ifi/adt\ From this bhotadi with the help of rajas are 
generated the /aftmd/ras, the immediately preceding causes of the 
gross elementSH The bhutadi thus represents only the intermediate 
stage through which the differentiations and regroupings of tamas 
reals in the mahat proceed for the generation of the tanmatrasi 
There has been some controversy between Samkhya and Yoga 
as to whether the tanmatras are generated from the mahat or from 
ahamkara. The situation becomes intelligible if we remembcf that 
evolution here does not mean coming out or emanatioTir but in¬ 
creasing differentiation in int^ation within the evolving whole. 
Thus the regroupings of tamas reals marks the differentiation 
which takes place wuthin the mahat but through its stage as 
bhutSdi. Bhiltadi b absolutely homogeneous and inert, devoid 
of all physical and chemical characters except quantum or mass. 
The second stadium tanmatra represents subtle matter, vibratory, 
impingentp mdiant, instinct with potontiaJ energy. These '"poten¬ 
tials” arise from the unequal aggregation of the original mass-units 
in different proportions and collocations vrith an unequal distribu¬ 
tion of the original energy (rajas). The tanmatras possess some¬ 
thing more than quantum of mass and energy; they possess 
physical characters, some of them penetrability, others powers of 
impact or pressure, others radiant heat, others again capability of 
vbcous and cohesive attraction* 

In intimate relation with those physical characters thej'^ also 
possess the potentiab of the energies represented by soundj touch, 
colouTi taste, and smell j but, being subtle matter, they are devoid 
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of the peculiar forms which these **poterttiais^‘ assume in particles 
of gross matter like the atoms and their aggregates. In other 
wxjfds,the potentials Lodged in subtle matter must undoigo peculiar 
transformations by new groupings or collocations before they can 
act as sensory stimuli as gross matter, though in the minutest 
particles thereof the sensory stimuli may be mfra-sensible {a/in~ 
driya but not anrfdtfMia)K 

Of the tanmStras the Sakda or akdia (the sound-^ 

potential) is first generated directly from the bhutadl Next 
comes the iparia or the vdyu (touch-potential) which b 

generated by the union of a unit of tamas from bhutSdi with the 
taiimstra. The riipa ianmdira (colonr-potentiaJ) is generated 
similarly by the accretion of a unit of tamas from bhOiMi] the 
rasa taamdim (taste-potential) or the ap tanmdira is also similarly 
formed. This ap tanmatra again by its union with a unit of tamas 
from bhut^i produces th^gandha fanmdtra (smell-potential) or 
the ksiu tanfHd(ra\ The difleTence of tanmatras or infra-atomic 
units and atoms {paratnd^ti} Is thisp that the tanm^tras have only 
the potential power of affecting our senses^ which must be grouped 
and regrouped in a particular form to constitute a neiv existence 
as atoms before they can have the power of affecting our senses. 
It b impoitant in this connection to poirit out that the classifica¬ 
tion of all gross objects as ksitip ap, tejaSp marut and vj^oman i$ 
not based upon a chemical analysis, but from the points of view 
of the five senses through which knowledge of them could be 
brought home to os. Each of our senses can only apprehend a 
particular quality and thus five dlffere:nt ultimate substances are 
said to exist corresponding to the five qualities which may be 
grasped by the five senses. In accordance w'lth the existence of 
these five elements, the existence of the five potential states or 
tanmstras was also conceived to exist as the ground of the five 
gross forms. 

The five daijses of atoms aregmicrated from the tanmitras as 
foUows; the sound-poleotial, with accretion of rudiment matter 
from generates the SkSSa-atorm The touch-potentials com¬ 

bine with the vibratory particles (sound-potential) to generate the 
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vlyu-atom. The light-and-heat pdtcntiaLs combine with touch- 
potentials and i^ound-potentiab to produce the tejas-atom. The 
taste^potentiab combine with Light-and^heat potcntiaLsp touch- 
potentials and sound-potentials to generate the ap-atom and the 
smell-potentials com bine with the preceding potentials to generate 
the earth-atom. The Akaia-alom possesses penetTaWlity^ the viyu- 
atom impact or niechatiicaJ pressure, the tejas-atom radiant heat 
and light, the ap-atom viscous attraction and the earth-atom 
cohesive attraction. The aka^ we have seen Torms the transition 
link from the bhUtadi to the tanmatra and from the tanmfttra to 
the atomic production^ it therefore deserves a special notice at 
this stage* SSmkhya dbtingubhes beiw^ecn a k^rana-Ak^ and 
k 4 ryAkfi^. The karana-fikSia (non-atomic and ali^pervasii.'e) 
is the formless tamas—the mass m prakrti or bhutAdi; it is 
indeed alJ-pervasive, and is not a mere negation, a mere un¬ 
occupied ness (dt^ranMAdva) or vacuum^ VVh^m energ>'^ is first 
associated with this tamas element it gives rise to the sound- 
potential ; the atomic Aka^ is the result of the integration of the 
onginal mass-unita from bhutAdi ivith this sound-potentiaT (/rrMr 
fanf^d/ra}. Such an Akaia-atom b called the kAiyAkA^a- it b 
formed everywhere and held up in the original kArana AkA, 4 a as 
the medium for the development of vAyu atoms. Being atomic 
it occupies limited space. 

The ahamkAra and the five tanmltras arc technically called 
or indeterminate, for further determinations or diiffierentia- 
tions of them for the formation of newer categories of existence 
are possible. The eleven senses and the five atoms arc called 
vi^esa, Le. determinate, for they cannot further be so determined 
as to form a new category of existence. It is thus that the course 
of evolution vrhkh started in the prakrti reaches its furthest limit 
in the production of the senses on the one side and the atoms 
on the other. Changes no doubt take place in bodies having 
atomic constitutiori, but these changes are changes of quality due 
to spatial changes in the position of the atoms or to the intro¬ 
duction of new atoms and their re>arrang)ement But these are 
not such that a newer category of existence could be formed by 
them which was substantially different from the combined atoms. 

* Dr B. Seal in 4ciCribing LhUtk^ »)■§ Akii» ctirmpo^l in trnpeeXm 
tft the ethci oi the phyiiciiti uhI in i^hm ta whal eiia;^ mailed prubu-Aluin 
HiituTy CJkimiitvy, p. SS* 
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The chanee$ that take place in the atomic constitution of things 
certainly deserve to be noticed. But before we go on to this, it 
will be better to enquire about the principle of causation accord¬ 
ing to which the Samkhya-Yoga evolution should be compre¬ 
hended or interpreted. 

Principle of Causation and Conservation of Energy*. 

The question Is raised, how can the prakrti supply the de- 
ficienees made in its evolutes by the formation of other evolutes 
from them? Vklicn from mahat some tanmStras have evolved, or 
when from the tanmatras some atoms have evolved, how can the 
deficiency in mahat and the tanmiitras be made good bj' the 
prakrti ? 

Or again, what is the principle that guides the transformations 
that take place lb the atomic stage when one gross body, say milk, 
changes into curd, and so on? SSmkhya says that "as the total 
energy remains the same while the world is constantly evolving, 
cause and eflect are only more or less evolved forms of the same 
ultimate Etieigj'. The sum of effects exists in the sum of causes 
in a potential form. The grouping or collocation alone changes, 
and this brings on the manifestation of the latent powers of the 
gunas, but without creation of anything new. What is called the 
(material) cause is only the power which is efficient in the pro¬ 
duction or. rather the vehicle of the power. This power is ihe 
unmanifested (or potential) form of the Energy set free 
vrtti) in the effect But the concomitant conditions are necessary 
to call forth the so-called material cause into activity’," The 
appearance of an effect (such as the manifestation of the figure 
of the statue in the marble block by the causal efficiency of the 
sculptor’s art) is only its passage from potentiality to actuality 
and the concomitant conditions or efficient cause 

such as the sculptor's art) is a sort of mechanical 
help or instnuncntal help to this passage or the transition’. The 
refilling from prakrti thus means nothing more than this, that 
by the inherent teleology of the prakrti, the reals there are so 
collocated as to be transformed into mahat as those of the mahat 
have been collocated to form the bhutsdi or the tanmAtras, 

* VfiiakkityainA V^a^ritika, IV, jf Tiiti^ieamTa£^ IV. j, 

’ lUr. Biatry ^Hindu Ci^atty. p. ji, • JUf, p. 
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Yoga however explaiiu this more vividly on the basis of 
transrormatian of the liberated potential energy. The sum of 
materia] causes potentially contains the energy manifested in the 
sum of eHectSL When the efTectuating condition is added to the 
sum of material conditions in a given collocation, all that happens 
is that a stimulus is imparted which removes the arrest, disturbs 
the relatively stable equilibrium, and brings on a liberation of 
energy te^jether with a fresh collocation i^^gut^annive^avisesa). 
As the owner of an adjacent field in transferring water from one 
field to anoth^ of the same or low'er level has only to remove 
the obstructing mud barriers, whereupon tlie water flows of itself 
to the other field, so when the efficient or instrumental causes 
(such as the sculptor's art) remove the barrier inherent in any 
collocation against its transformation into any other collocation, 
the energy from that collocation flows out in a corresponding 
manner and determines the collocation. Thus for example the 
energy which collocated the milk-atoms to form milk was in a 
state of arrest in the milk state. If by heat or other causes this 
barrier is removed, the energy naturally changes direction in a 
corresponding manner and collocates the atoms accordingly for 
the formation of curd. So also as soon as the barriers are removed 
from the prakrti, guided by the constant will of livara, the reals 
in equilibrium in the state of prakrti leave their state of arrest 
and evolve themselves into mahat, etc. 

Change as the formation of new collocations. 

It is easy to sec from what we have already said that any 
collocation of atoms forming a thing could not change its form, 
unless the barrier inherent or caused by the formation of the 
present collocation could be removed b}' some other extraneous 
instrumental cause. All gross things are formed by the colioca- 
uon of the five atoms of kaiti, ap, tejas, marut, and vyoman. The 
difference between one thing and another b simply this, that its 
collocation of atoms or the arrangement or grouping of atoms 
is different from tliat in another. The formation of a collocation 
has an inherent bamer against any change, which keeps that 
collocation in a state of equilibrium, and it is easy to see that 
these barriers exist in infinite directions in which ail the other 
infinite objects of the u'orld exisL From ivhichever side the barrier 
is removed, the energy flow's in that direction and helps the 
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formation of a corresponding object Pro^'tded the suitable barriers 
could be removed, any thing could be changed into any other thing. 
And it is believed that the Yogim can acquire the powers by 
which the)’ can remove any barriers,and thus make anythingoui of 
any other thing. But generally in the normal course of events the 
line of evolution follows “a definite law which cannot be over¬ 
stepped’' {parin&mokrantaHiy&md) or in other words there are 
some natural barriers which cannot be removed, and thus the 
evolutionary course has to take a path to the exclusion of those 
lines where the barriers could not be removed. Thus saffron grows 
in countries like Kashmere and not in Bengal, this is limitation of 
countries {deidpabandka) \ certain kinds of paddy grow in the rainy 
season only, this is limitation of season or time {kdldpobandktijx 
deer cannot beget men, this is lirnitation by form ipkdrdpabi(ndhd)\ 
curd can come out of milk, this is the limitation of causes {mmit- 
tdpahandha). The evolutionary course can thus follow only that 
path which is not barricaded b)’ any of these limitations or natural 
obst ruct ions V 

Change is taking place everywhere, from the smallest and least 
to the highest. Atoms and reals are continually vibrating and 
changing places in any and every object At each moment the 
whole universe is undergoing change, and the collocation of atoms 
at any moment is different from what it was at the previous 
moment When these changes arc perceivable, they are perceived 
as dharmapnri^dma or changes of dkama or quality; but per¬ 
ceived or u npercei ved the changes are con tin ual ly goi ng on. This 
change of appearance may be viewed from another aspect by 
virtue of which we may call it present or past, and old or new, 
and these are respectively called the /aksai^apartifdmaiiidavasm- 
paritf&ma. At every moment every object of the world b under- 
gomg evolution or change, change as past, present and future, 
as new-, old or unborn. When any change is in a potential state 
we call it futun^ when manifested present, when it becomes sub- 
latent again it is said to be pasL Thus it is that the potential, 
manifest, and sub-latent changes of a thing are called future, 
present and past*. 

* fyduMdfja, Tpmmrn&Ira^tJii ytufuvdraiia. III. 14. 
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Causation as Satkaryavida (the theory that the effect poten* 
dally exists before it is generated by the movement of 
the cause). 


The above conaidcration brings us to an important aspect of 
the Samkhya view of causation as saiAJryavdda. Samkhya holds 
that them can be no production of a thing previously non-exktentj 
causation means the appearance or manifestation of a quality due 
to OTtain changes of collocations in the causes which were already 
held m them in a potential form. Production of effect only means 
an rntemaj ch^p of the arrangement of atoms in the cause, and 
this exists m it in a potential fomi, and just a little loosening of 
the barner which was standing in the way of the happening of 
such a change of arrangement will produce the desired new col- 
location^the effect. This doctrine is called satMfyamda, Le. 
that the kSrya or effect is sat or existent even before the catisal 
operation to produce the effect was launched The oil exists in 
the sesarnum. the statue in the stone, the curd in the milk. The 
cauMl operation {karaJsovydpara) only renders that manifest 
iavtrbkuta) which was formerly in an unmanifcsted condition 
itirokitd^\ 


The Buddhists also believed in change, as much as Ssmkhya 
did, but with them there was no background to the change; 
every change was thus absolutely a new one, and when it was 
past, the next moment the change was lost absolutely. There 
were only the passing dharmas or manifestations of forms and 
qualities but there was no permanent underlying dharma or sub¬ 
stance. Simkhya also holds in the continual change of dharmas 
but It also holds that these dharmas represent only the conditions 
of the permanent reals. The conditions and collocations ofthe reals 
change constantly, but the reals themselves are unchangeable; 
The effect according to the Buddhists was non-existent, it came 
into being for a moment and was lost. On account of this theory 
of causatmn and also on account of their doctrine offiQnya, they 
were called vamaHkas (nihilists) by the VedAntins. This doctrine 
IS therefore contrasted to Simkhya doctrine as asatkdryttvads 

UM wtKidm MA They boih tli< ilTy^Ky iwiion. ol timr «nd 
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The Jain view holds that both these are relatively true and 
that from one poin t of view satk^rya\'^da i s true and from another 
asatkiryavida. The S^mkhya view that the cau^^ iscontifiualiy 
transforming itself into its cfl^ects is technically called 
vdda as against the VedSnta view called the t/ivar/iavada: that 
cause remains ever the same» and what we call effects are but 
illusory impositions of mere unreal appearance of name and form 
—mere MSyi', 

SSrnkhya Atheiam and Yoga Theism* 

Granted that the interchange of the positions of the infinite 
number of reals produce all the world and its transformations; 
whence comes this fixed order of the universe, the fixed order of 
cause and effect, the fixed order of the scNcalled barriers which 
prevent the transformatton of any cause into any effect or the 
first dbturbance of the equilibrium of the prakrti? SSmkhya 
denies the existence of Bvara(God) or anyother exterior influence, 
and holds that there b an inherent tendency in these reals which 
guides all their movements. This tendency or teleology demands 
that the movements of the reab should be in such a manner that 
they may render some semee to the souls either in the direction 
of enjoyment or salvation. It is by the natural course of such a 
tendency that prakrti is disturbedp and the gunas develop on two 
lines—on the mental p\^n^,dUa or mind comprising the soise 
faculties, and on the objective plane as material objects; and it is 
in fulfilment of the demands of this tendency that on the one 
hand take place subjective experiences as the changes of the 
buddhi and on the other the infinite modes of the changes of ob¬ 
jective things. It is this tendency to be of sen-ice to the purusas 
(purn(dt'//iatd) that guides all the movements of die reals^ restrain's 
all disorder, renders the world a fit object of experience^ and 
finally rouses them to turn back from the world and seek to attain 
liberation from the association of prakrti and its gratuitous sen'ice* 
which causes us all this trouble of sams^ra. 

Yoga here asks, hQw the blind tendency of the non intelligent 

^ Both Stw the ^titUiya ihecrti» ai caHttiion are iomeEimci toQ«3y 
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pfakrti can brin^ forth this order and harmony of the universe, 
how can it determine what course of evolution will be of the best 
service to the puru^s, how can it remove its own barriers and 
lend itself to the evolutionary process from the state of prakrti 
equilibrium? How too can this blind tendency so regulate the 
evolutionary order that all men must suffer pains according to 
their bad karmas, and happiness according to thnr good ones? 
There must be some intelligent Bdng who should help the course 
of cvoIutioTi in such a way that this system of order and harmony 
may be attained. This Being is ISvara, l^vara is a puru^ who 
had never been subject to ignorance, afflictions, or passions. His 
body b of pure'sattva quality which can never be touched by 
ignorance; He b alJ knowledge and all powerful He has a per¬ 
manent wish that those barriers in the course of the evolution of 
the reals by which the evolution of the gunas may best serve the 
double interest of the purusa’s experience (ihtga) and liberation 
(apovarg^tt) should be removed. It b according to this perma¬ 
nent will of livara that the proper harriers are removed and the 
gunas follow naturally an intelligent course of evolution for the 
service of the best interests of the purusas; Uvara has not created 
the prakrti; he only dbturbs the equilibrium of the prakrti in its 
quiescent state, and bteron helps it to follow an intelligent order 
by w'hich the fruits of karma are properly distributed and the order 
of the world is brought about. This acknowledgement of l^ara 
in Yoga and its denial by Sarnkhya marks the main theoretic 
difference between the rivo according to which the Yoga and 
Samkhya are distinguished as Se^vara SSmkhya (Simkhya with 
livara) and Niri^vara S^khya (Atheistic Samkhya)l 

Buddhi And Puru^. 

The question again arises that though purim is pure mtel- 
ligence^ the gunas are non-mtelltgent subtle substances, how 
can the latter come into touch with the former? Moreover* 
the purusa Is pure inactive inteltigence without any touch of 
impurity and what service or need can such a puru^ have of 
the gunas? This difficulty is anticipated by S^khya^ which has 
already made room for its answer by assuming that one class of 
the gunas called sattva is such that it resembles the purity and 
the intelligence of the punm to a very high dc^ptre* so much so 

^ |V+ 3; 1, i,|; mad V, i-u^ 
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that it can reflect the intelligence of the puni^a^ and thus render 
its non-intelligent trmsfDmiations to appear as if they were in¬ 
telligent Thus all our thought and other emotional or volitional 
operations arc really the non-intelligent txans formations of the 
buddhi or ettta having a large sattva preponderance^ but by virttie 
of the reflection of the purusa in the bnddhip these appear as if 
they are intelHgenh The self (puru^) according to Simkhya^ 
Yoga is not directly demonstrated by seir-consciousness. Its 
existence is a matter of inference on teleological grounds and 
grounds of moral responsibility. The self cannot be directly 
noticed as being separate from the buddhi modifications. Through 
beginning]^$ ignorance there is a confusion and the changing 
states of buddhi are regarded as conscious. These budd hi changes 
are further so associated with the reflection of the puni^ in the 
buddhi that they are interpreted as the experiences of the punisa. 
This association of the buddhi with the reflection of the purusa 
in the buddhi has such a special htne^ that it is inter¬ 

preted as the experience of the puru,^ This escplanation of 
Vacaspati of the situation is objected to by VijA5na Ehiksu. 
Vijfiana Bhiksu says that the association of the buddhi with the 
image of the purusa cannot give ua the notion of a real person 
who undergoes the experiences. It is to be supposed therefore 
that when the buddhi is intelligized by the reflection of the punisa, 
it is then superimposed upon the punn^, and we have the notion 
of an abiding person viho expeJie^lce 5 ^ Whatever may be the 
explanation^ it seems that the union of the buddhi with the pum^ 
is somewhat mystical. As a result of this reflection of d/ on 
buddhi and the superimposition of the buddhi the puru^ cannot 
realize that the transformations of the buddhi are not its own. 
Buddhi resmibles puru^ in transparency^ and the puru-^ fails to 
diflerentiate itself from the modifications of the buddhi, and as 
a result of this non-distlnction the pum^ bcscomes bound down 
to the buddhi, always failing to recognize the truth that the 
buddhi and its transformations are wholly alien to it This non- 
distinction of puruM from buddhi which is itself a mode of buddhi 
b what is meant by atridyd (non-knowledge) in S^khyat and ts 
the root of all experience and all misery’, 

^ Taitvavai^iBnid* «nd J. 4. 
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Yoga holds a slightly different view and $uppo5es that the 
punisa not only fails to distinguish the difference between it¬ 
self and the buddhi but positively takes the transfomiations of 
buddhi as its own. It is no oon^perception of the difference 
but positively false knowledgCp that we take the pum,^ to be 
that which it is not (anfa/MMyafiX It takes the changing^ 
impure, sorrowful* and objective prakrti or buddhi to be the 
changcles-s pure* happiness^b^etting subject It wrengly thinks 
buddhi to be the self and regards it as pure, permanent and 
capable of giving us happiness. This b the avidya of Yoga. 
A buddhi associated with a purusa is dominated by such an 
avidy£, and wheri birth after birth the same buddhi is associated 
with the same puni:^* it cannot easily get rid of this avidya. 
If in the meantiine pralaj-a takes place, the buddhi is submerged 
in the prak^i, and the avidys also .sleeps with it When at the 
bi^nning of the next creation tJie individual buddhts associated 
with the puni.^<i emerge, the old avidyAs also become manifest 
fay virtue of it and the btiddhls associate themselves with the 
purusas to which they were attached before the pralaya. Thus 
proceeds the course of sams^ra. When the avidy^ of a person 
is rooted out by the rise of true knowledge, the buddhi fails to 
attach itself to the puru^ and Is forever dissociated from it^ and 
this is the state of muktL 

The Cognitive Process and some characteristics of Citta. 

It has bf^n said that buddhi and the internal objects have 
evolved in order to giving scope to the experience of the punisa. 
What is the process of this experknee? Simkhya (as explained 
by Vicaspati) holds that through the senses the buddhi comes 
into touch with external objects* At the first moment of this 
touch there is an indeterminate consciousness in which the parti¬ 
culars of the thing cannot be noticedL This is called mn^iJtaipa 
(indeterminate perception). At the next moment by 
the function of the (synthesis) and (abstraction 

or imagination) of manas (mind-organ) the thing is perceived in 
all its determinate character- the manas differentiates* integrates, 
and associates the sense-data received through the senses, and 

u ihi ««« of rnimmi ii u Ihcrdbre «ll«i ib« (norL-*|)|^rthefiikii} iltfiory of 
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thus generates the determinate perceptiorij which w*hcu intelligized 
by the puru;^ and associated with it becomes interpreted as the 
experience of the person. Tlie action of the senses, ahamk^ra, 
and buddhi, may take piacc sornetimes successively and at other 
times as in cases of sudden fear aimultaueously. Vijfi^na Bhiksu 
differs from this view of Vacaspatk and denies the s)Tithetk 
activity of the mind-organ (manas)^ and says that the buddhi 
directly comes into touch with the objects through the senses. 
At the first moment of touch the perception js jndetentiinat^ 
but at the second moment it becomes clear and determinate*. 
It ts evident that on this view the importance of manas b reduced 
to a minimum and it is regarded as being only the faculty of de- 
sire^H doubt and tmagination. 

Buddhi, including ahamk^ and the senses, often called iitia 
in Yoga, is alivays incessantly suffering changes like the flame 
of a lamp^ it is made up of a large preponderance of tlie pure 
sattva substances, and is constantly moulding itself from one con¬ 
tent to another. These images by the dual reflection of buddhi 
and puni^ are constantly becoming conscious, and are being 
interpreted as the experiences of a person. The existence of the 
puru^ b to be postulated for explaining the itluminatiori of con¬ 
sciousness and for explaining experience and moial endeavour. 
The buddhi is spread all over the body* as it were, for it Is by its 
functions that the life of the body is kept up; for the S^ipkhya 
does not admit any separate prftna v^yu (vital breath) to keep the 
body li\ing. What are called vdyus (bio-motor force) in Vedanta 
are but the different modes of operation of this category of 
buddhi, which acts all through the body and by its diverse move-^ 
ments performs the life-functions and sense-functions of the body, 

* Aj ihc cDptnct or the Wdhi with ihe fixtmjJ take* phcc throagh the 
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Apart from the perception$ and the life-functiOTSp buddhit 
rather eitta as Yoga describes contains u'ithin it the root im» 
pressions (saf^skams) and the tastes and instincts or tendencies 
of aJI past lives These samsk^ras are revived under suit- 

abte associations. Every man had had infinite numbers of births in 
their past lives as man and as someanimalp In ah these lives the 
same dtta was always following him. The citta has thus collected 
within itself the instincts and tendencies of ail those dififerent 
animal lives. It is knotted with these v^sstn^s like a net If a man 
passes into a dog life by rebirth^ the vSsanas of a dc^ life* which 
the man niust have had in some of his previous infinite number of 
birthsp are revivedp and the man's tendencies become like those of 
a dog- He forgets the experiences of his previous life and becomes 
attached to enjoyment in the manner of a dog. It is by die revival 
of the vAsana suitable to each particular birth that there cannot be 
any collision such as might have occurred if the instincts and 
tendencies of a previous dogdife were active when any one was 
bom as man. 

The samskaras represent the root impresstans by which any 
habit of life that man has lived throughp or an}" pleasure in 
which he took delight for some time, or any passions which were 

^ Tlifi! woDd uipik^ ts Died by t^ni who pfobahly pwe4e4 m ihrcv 
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engrossing to him, tend to be revived, for though these might 
not note be experienced, yet the fact that they were experienced 
before has so moulded and given shape to the citta that the 
citta will try to reproduce them hy its own nature even without 
any such eflbrt on our part. To safeguard against the revival of 
any undesirable idea or tendency it is therefore necessary that its 
roots as already left in the citta in the form of sainsk^ras should 
be eradicated completely by the formation of the habit of a con¬ 
trary tendency, which if made suhiciently strong will by its own 
-sainskilra naturally stop the revival of the previous undesirable 
samskSras, 

Apart from these the citta possesses volitional activity 
by^ which the oonative senses arc brou^t into relation to their 
objects. There is also the reserved potent power (Sa/tfi) of citta, 
by which it can restrain itself and change its courses or continue 
to persist in any one direction. These charactemtics are involved 
in the very essence of dtta, and form the groundwork of the Yoga 
method of practice, which consists in steadying a particular state 
of mind to the exclusion of othcra, 

Merit or demerit (ptfttya, papa) also is imbedded in the citta 
as its tendencies, regulating the mode of its movements, anci 
giving pleasures and pains in accordance with it. 

Sorrow and its Dissolution'. 

SSrnkhya and the Yoga, like the Buddhists, hold that all 
experience is sorrow ful. Tamas, we know, represents the pain 
tobst^cc. As tamas must be present in some degree in all com¬ 
binations, all intellectual operations are fraught with some degree 
of painful feeling. Moreover even in states of temporary pleasure, 
we had sorrow at the predous moment when we had solicited 
It, and we have sorrow even when we enjoy it, for we have the 
fear that we may lose it The sum total of sorrows is thus much 
greater than the pleasures, and the pleasures only strengthen the 
keentiess of the sorrow. The wiser the man the greater is his 
capacity of realising that the world and our experiences are all full 
of Mrrow. For unless a man is convinced of this great troth that 
all is sorrow, and that temporai>^ pltsa-sures, whether generated by 
ordinary worldly experience or by enjoying heavenly experiences 
through the performane* of Vedic sacrifices, arc quite unable to 

‘ Ytfmataiia. IJ. 1,. TaOMhutmmtt, i. 
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eradicate the roots gf sorrowi he will not be anxious for mukti or 
the Anal uproatm^ of pains. A ntan must leel that aJl pleasures 
lead to sorrow^ and that the ordjnaiy ways of removing 
sorrows fay seeking enjoyment cannot remove them ultimately; 
he must turn his back on the pleasures of the world and on the 
pleasures of paradise. The performances of sacrifices according 
to the Vedic rites may indeed give happiness^ but as these involve 
the sacrifice of animals they must involve some sins and hence also 
some pains. Thus the performance of these cannot be regarded 
as desirable. It is when a man ceases from seeking pleasures 
that he thinks how best he can eradicate the roots of sorrow. 
Philosophy ^hows how extensiv'e fa sorrow^ sorrow comes, 
what is the way to uproot it, and what is the state when it is 
uprooted. The man who has resolved to uproot sorrow turns to 
philosophy to find out the means of doing it. 

The way of eradicating the root of sorroiv is thus the practical 
enquiry of the Saenkhya philosophy^ All experiences are sorrow. 
Therefore some means must be discovered by w hich all ex peri* 
ences may be shut out for even Death cannot bring for after 
death we shall have rebirth. So long as citta (mind) and pumsa 
are associated with each othen the sufferings will continue, 
Citta must be dissociated from punisa. Citta or buddhk Sam- 
khya says, is associated with puru^ because of the non-dis¬ 
tinction of itself from buddhi*.* It is necessary therefore that in 
buddhi w^e should be able to generate the true conceptiou of the 
nature of puru^ j when this true conception of puru^ arises in 
the buddhi it feels itself to be differentp and distinct from and 
quite unrelated to purusBp and thus ignorance is destroyedL As 
a result of that» buddhi turns its back on puru^ and can no 
longer bind it to its experiences, which are all irrevocably con* 
nected with sorrow, and thus the puru^ remains in its true 
form. This according to Samkhya philosophy is alone adequate 
to bring about the liberation of the puni;^ Prakrti which was 
leading us through cycles of experiences from birth to birth, fulfils 
its final purpose when this true knowltjdge arises differentiating 

* ^ ** modified fotm !ti obj^l u Ibitosmtioii of Uie rebicth- 
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puru.^ from prakrti. This final purpose being attained the 
prakrti can never again bind the puru^ with rererence to whom 
thb right knowledge was generated; for other puni.^ however 
the bondage remain.^ as before, and they continue their experi¬ 
ences from one birth to another m an endJess cyde; 

yoga^ however^ thinks that mere philosophy is not sufficient 
In. order to bring about liberation it is not enough that a true 
knowledge differentiating puru.^ and buddhi should arise, but it 
is necessary that all the old habits of ex|Msrience of buddhi, all 
its satnskaras should be once for all destroyed never to be revived 
again. At this stage the buddhi is transformed into its purest 
state, reflecting steadily the true nature of the pum^ This Is 
the A^L^ala (onenei^) state of existence after which (ail samskiras, 
all avidya being altogether uprooted) the citta is impotent any 
longer to hold on to the puru.^ and like a stone hurled from a 
mountain top^ gravitates back into the prakfti^. To destroy the 
old samskaras, knowledge alone not being sufEdent, a graduated 
coui^ of practice is necessary^ This graduated practice should 
be so arranged that by generating the practice of living higher 
and better modes of lifi^ and steadying the mind on its subtler 
slates^the habits of ordinary life may be remov^id. As the yogin 
advances he has to give up what he had adopted as good and 
try for that which is still better. Continuing thus he reaches the 
state when the buddhi is in Its ultimate perfection and purity^ 
At this stage the buddhi assumes the form of the puni^^ and 
final liberation takes place. 

Karmas in Yoga are divided Into four classes: (t) luAia or 
white those that produce happiness), ^2) or black 

those that produce sorrow^ (3) 

most of our ordinary actions are partly virtuous.and partly vicious 
as they involvct if not anything else, at Iisast the death of many 
insects), (4) aiuAMArp/a (those inner acts of self abnegation, and 
meditation which are devoid of any fruits as pleasures or pains)* 
All external actions involve some sins, for it is difficult to work 
in the world and avoid taking the lives of insects =*. All karmas 

i Bocis Sii^kbjii and Yogasp«a|£ Qlthi«cl?iaj3dptlni A^ (abcic-Pi^), 
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proceed from the five^fold afflictign^ (iieins), namely iwMjfd, 
asiffi/d, raga, dve^a and abkiniveia. 

We have already noticed what meant by avidyA. It con¬ 
sists generaiJy in asenbing intelligence to bnddhl, in thinking it 
a5 permanent and leading to happin^s. This false knowledge 
while remaining in tliis form further manifests itself in the other 
four forms of asmita^etc Asmita means the thinking of worldly 
objects and our experiences as really belonging to us—the 
sense of ** mine '* or I *" to things tliat really are the qualities or 
transformations of the gunajs. Riga means the consequent attach - 
ment to pleasures and things. Dve^ means aversion or antipathy 
to unpleasant things. AbhiniveSa is the desire for t!fe or love of 
life—the will to he* We proceed to work because we think our 
experiences to be our own^ otir body to be our own^ our family 
to be our own^ our possessions to be our ow^n; because wq are 
attached to th^j because we feel great antipathy against any 
mischief that might befali them, and also because we low our 
life and always try to preserve it against any mischief These ali 
proceed, as is ^isy to see, from their root avid}^ which consists 
in the false identification of huddhi with pum^^ These five* 
avidya, asmitA, raga, dve^ and abhinive^, permeate our buddhi* 
and lead us to perform karma and to suffer. These together 
with the performed karmas ivhich lie inherent in the buddhi as 
a particular mode of it transinigrate with the buddhi from birth 
to birth, and it ts hard to get rid of them^ The karma in the 
aspect in w^hich it lies in the buddhi as a mode or modification of 
it is called karmdloya {the bed of karma for the pum^ to lie in)* 
We perform a karma actuated by the vicious tendencies {kkia) of 
the buddhi. The karma when thus performed leaves its stain or 
modification on the buddhi* and it is so ordained according to the 
teleology of the prakrti and the removal of obstacles in the course 
of its evolution in accordance with it by the permanent' will of 
r^vara that each vicious action brings suflTerance and a virtuous 
one pleasure. 

The kaimas performed in the present life will generally ac- 
cumulatCj and when the lime for giving their fruits comes, such 
a life is ordained for the person, such a body is made ready for 
him according to the evolution of prakrti as shall make it possible 
for him to suffer or enjoy the fruits thereof. The karma of the 
^ and ik 5^. 
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present life thus determines the j>articu1ar kind of future birth 
(as this or that animal or man), the period of life {ayus) and the 
painful or pleasurable expericncci {bk^^y destined for that life* 
Exceedingly good actions and extremely bad actions often pro¬ 
duce their effects in this life. Jt may also happen that a man has 
done certain bad actions, for the realization of the fruits of which 
he requires a dog-life and good actions for the fruits of which 
he requires a man-life. In such cases the good action may remain 
in abeyance and the man may suffer the pains of a dog-life first 
and then be bom again as a man to enjoy the fruits of his good' 
actions. But if we can remove ignorance and the other afflictions, 
all his previous unfulfilled karmas are for ever lost and cannot 
again be re\‘ived. He has of course to suffer the fruits of those 
karmas which have already ripened. This is the jivatimukti stage, 
when the sage has attained true knowledge and is yet suffering 
mundane life in order to experience the karmas that have already 
ripened (tiffhati satoskaravaMt fakrahhramivaddhrlaiarirahX 

Citta, 

The word Yoga which was formerly used in Vedic literature 
in the sense of the restraint of the senses is used by Patahjati iu 
his Yoga sUti^ in the sense of the partial or full restraint or 
steadying of the states of citta. Some sort of concentration may 
be brought about by violent passions, as when fighting agaio-st 
a mortal enemy, or even by an ignorant attachment or instinct. 
The citta w’hich has the concentration of the former type is called 
kfipta (wuld) and of the latter type prsmUdha (ignorant), There 
is another kind of dtta, as with all ordinary people, in which 
concentration is only possible for a time, the mind remaining 
steady on one thing for a short time leaves that off and clings to 
another thing and so on. This is called the vik^ipta (unsteady) 
stage of mind {nitabh&mi). As distinguished from these there is 
an advanced stage of citu in which it can concentrate steadily on 
an object for a long time. This is the tkdgra (one-pointed) stage. 
There is a still further advanced stage in which the citta processes 
are absolutely stopped. This happens immediately before mukti. 
and is called the niredka (cessation) state of citta. The purple of 
Yoga is to achieve the conditions of the last two stages of citti 

The cittas have five processes (i) pramStta^ (valid 

SZipIcbjm liflitb tliSl berth vshllity uid [nToItdiiy of Mpiitioa drpml upon 
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cognitive states such as art generated by pemptiDn, inference 
and scriptural testimony), (2) vi/aryii^ii (false knowledg^^ illusion^ 
etc.)* (3) zfiialfia (abstraction, construction and different kinds of 
imagination), (4) mdrd (sleep, is a vacant state of mind, in which 
tajnas tends to predominate), {5) smfd (m^ory). 

These states of mind {pr//r} comprise our inner experience. 
When they iead us towards samsara into the course of passions 
and their satisfactions, they are said to be Jt/isfa (afflicted or 
leading to afBiction) * W'hen they lead us towards liberation^ they 
arc called a^/isia (unafflicted). To whichever side we go, towards 
samsara or towards mukti, wt have to make use of our states of 
mind ; the states w-hich are bad often alternate with good states, 
and whichever slate should tend towards our final good (libcm- 
tion) must be regarded as good. 

This draws attention to that important characteristic of citta, 
that it someLimes tends towards good (Lg liberation) and some¬ 
times towards bad (samsara). It is like a river, as the Fydsa- 
WJrya says^ which flows both ways, towards sin and towards the 
good. The tekology of prakrti requires that it should produce 
in man the samsara as well as the liberation tendency. 

Thus in accordance with it in the midst of many bad thoughts 
and bad habits there come good moral will and gwd thoughts, 
and in the midst of good thoughts and habits come also bad 
thoughts and vicious tendencies The will to be good is therefore 
never lost in man, as it ss an innate tendency in him which Ls 
as strong as his desire to enjoy pleasures This point is rather 
remarkable, for it gives us the key of Yc^a ethics and shows that 
our desire of Iibeiation is not actuated by any hedonistic attraction 
for happiness or even removal of pain, but by an innate tendency 
of the mind to foliow the path of liberation^ Removal of pains 
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is of course the concomitant effect of following such a course, hut 
still the motive to follow this path is a natural and irresistible 
tendency of the mind. Man has power (j'ffltrf) stored up in his 
citta, and he has to use it in such a way that this tendency may 
gradually grow stronger and stronger and ultimately uproot the 
other. He must succeed in this, since prakrti wants liberation for 
her final realizationh 

Yoga Purificatory Practices (Parikarma), 

The purpose of Yoga meditation is to steady the mind on 
the gradually advancing stages of thoughts towards liberation, 
so that vicious tendencies may gradually be more and more 
weakened and at last disappear altogether. But before the mind 
can be fit for this lofty meditation, it is necessary that it should 
be purged of ordinary impurities. Thus the intending yt^in 
should practise absolute non-injury to all living beings 
absolute and strict truthfulness {saiya), non-stealing 
absolute sexual restraint {brahatacatya) and the acceptance of 
nothing but that which is absolutely necessary (aparigraha). 
These are collectively called yataa. Again aide by side w'ith these 
abstinences one must also practise external cleanliness by ablu¬ 
tions and inner cleanliness of the mind, contentment of mind, the 
habit of bearing all privations of heat and cold, or keeping the 
body unmoved and remaining silent in speech {iapos), the study 
of philosophy {svad^aya) and meditation on ?^vara {JSvara^ 
pranidkdna). These are collectively called niyamas. To these are 
also to be added certain other moral disciplines such as pratipakfa- 
bhm'attd^ rnaitri^kartma, muditd and upekfd. Pratipaksa-bhavana 
means that whenever a bad thought <tg. selfish m^ve) may 
come one should practise the opposite good thought (self- 
sacrifiee)^ so that the bad thoughts may not find any scope. 
Most of our vices are originated by our unfriendly relations 
with our fellow'-beings. To remove these the practice of mere 
abstinence may not be sufficient, and therefore one should 
habituate the mind to keep itself in positive good relations with 
our fellow-beings, The practice of maitri means to think of 
all beings as friends, [f we continually habituate ourselves to 
think this, we can never be displeased with them. So too one 
should practise karunS or kindly fteling for sufferers, muditS 

’ S«e dij October, 1911. 
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or a feeling of happiness for the good of all beings, and upek^ 
or a feeling of equanimity and indiJference for the vices of otbers. 
The last one indicates that the yogin should not take any note 
of the vices of vicious men. 

When the mind becomes disinclined to all worldly pleasures 
and to all such as arc promised in heaven by the per¬ 
formances of Vcdic sacrifices, and the mind purged of its dross 
and made fit for the practice of Yoga meditationp the yogin may 
attain liberation by a constant practice {a^Aydsa} attended with 
faith, confidence (JfmnW&/)p strength of purpose and execution 
(vitya) and wisdom {pn^d} attained at each advance. 

The Yoga Meditation. 

When the mind has become pure the chances of its being 
ruffled by external disturbances are greatly reduced. At such 
a stage the yogin takes a firm posture and fixes his mind 

on any object he chooses^ It is, howeverp preferable that he should 
fix It on I^vara, for in that case T^vara being pleased removes 
many of the obstacles in his path^ and it becomes easier for 
him to attain success. But of course he makes his own choice, 
and can choose anything he likes for the unifying concentration 
{lamaMi) of his mind. There are four states of this unifying 
concentration namely vt/arka, i*Udra, dr^rt^ia and asmild. Of 
these vitarka and vicira have each two variettes, mnd- 

laria^Siii;icdra,HirpicdraK When the mind concentrate on objects, 
remembering their names and qualitiesp it h called the savitarka 
stage; when on the five tanmatras with a remembrance of their 
qualities it b called savic^ra, and when it is one with the tan- 
m^tras Without any notion of their qualities it is called nirvieSra. 
Higher than these are the inanda and the asmitS states. In the 
&ianda state the mind concentrates on the buddhi with its func¬ 
tions of the senses causing pleasure. In the asmita stage buddhi 
concentrates on pure substance as divested of all modifica¬ 
tions. In all these stag«s4 there are objects on which the mind 
consciously concentrates, these arc therefore called thtsampraj/idr^ 
^%vith knowledge of objects) types ofsam^dbL Next to this comes 
the last stage of aamSdhi c^led the a^ampraj/tdia or nirodha 
samidhip in which the mind is without any object By remaining 
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long in thij stage the old potencies (samskiras) or impressions 
due to the continued experience of worldly events tending towards 
the objective world or towards any process of experiencing inner 
thinking are destroyed by the production of a strong habit of the 
nirodha state. At this stage dawns the true knowledge, when the 
buddhi becomes as pure as the puru.^ and after that the citta not 
being able to bind the purusaany longer returns back to prakrti- 
In order to practise this concentration one has to see that 
there may be no disturbaneci and the yogin should select a 
quiet place on a hill or in a foresL One of the main obstacles 
is, however, to be found in our constant respiratory action, This 
has to be stopped by the practice of prandyama. PrSnifytma 
consists in taking in breath, keeping it for a while and then 
giving it up. With practice one may retain breath steadily for 
hours, days, months and even years. When there is no need 
of taking in breath or giving it out, and it can be retained 
steady for a long time, one of the main obstacles is removed. 
The process of practising concentration b begun by sitting 
in a steady posture, holding the breath by prSnayama, excluding 
all other thoughts, and iixing the mind on any object {dhdr&nd)^ 
At first it is difficult to fix steadily on any object, and the same 
thought has to be repeated constantly in the mind, this is called 
dhydna. After sufficient practice in dby^na the mind attains the 
power of making itself steady i at this stage it becomes one 
with its object and there is no change or repetition. There is 
no consciousness of subject, object or thinking, but the mind 
becomes steady and one with the object of thought. This is called 
samddki\ We have already describexi the six stages of samSdhi- 
As the yogin acquires strength in one stage of samSdhi, he passes 
on to a still higher stage and so on. As he progresses onwards 
he attains miraculous powers (vrMurjr) and his faith and hope 
in the practice increase. Miraculous powers bring with them 
many temptations, but the yogin is firm of purpose and even 
though the position of Indra is offered to him he does not relax. 
His wisdom {prajtld} also increases at each step. Prajhi know¬ 
ledge is as clear as perception, but while perception is limited to 

< It ihcmid be tiui the word tamOJM euimt properly be imosUied eidiw 
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certain gross things and certain gross qualities’ prajfla has no 
such limitations, penetrating into the subticst thingSp the tan- 
matraSp the gunas, and perceiving clearly and vividly all their 
subtle conditions and qualities^ As the pot^ndm (samsJtdra) of the 
prajna wisdom grow in strength the potencies of ordinary know¬ 
ledge arc rooted out, and the yogin continues to remaia always 
in his ptajfi^ wisdom. It is a peculiarity of this prajM that it 
leads a man towards liberation and cannot bind him to sarnsara. 
The final prajflAs which lead to liberation are of se?ven klnds,^ 
namely^ (t) I have known the world, the object of sufTering and 
misery, I have nothing more to know of it. (2) The grounds and 
roots of samsara have been thoroughly uprooted^ nothing more 
of it remains to be uprooted. (3) Removal has become a fact of 
direct cognition by inhibitive trance: (4) The means of knowledge 
in the shape of a discrimitiation of puru^ from prakrti has been 
understood* The other three are not psycholcgical but are rather 
metaphysical processes associated with the situation* They are 
as follows; (5) The double purpose of buddhi experience and 
emartcipation (Mifga and ap^arga) has been real!redp (6) The 
strong gravitating tendency of the disintegrated gunas drives 
them into prakrti like heav^^ stones dropped from high hill tops^ 
(7) The buddhi disintegrated into its constituents the gunas 
become merged in the prakrti and remain there for ever. The 
purusa having passed beyond the bondage of the gunas shines 
forth in its pure intelligence There is no bliss or happiness in 
this Samkhya-Yoga mukti, for all feeling belongs to prakrti. It 
is thus a state of pure intelligence: What the Samkhya tries to 
achieve through knowledge. Yoga achieves through the perfected 
discipline of the will and psychological control of the mental 
states, 

* TIm toEutmi^iiij which bnlHe pcrtcplbii arc ^DBnlcd m th< ai Ibllem: 

rcmfUeiCKs a laik higk np b llic iVy)* odrew proiiinitj (tg, coUrrium 
iti^dc ibc eye), Idtf of fCDseorgim tt Wind llUkU}p want of cEtreme 

unaJlnesa qf the object {c.p. alckma| p obitmcticHi by erther intcnwciifij; obj«ti by 
fnlhh pneaewe of HfKriof lighlf (the itar ciuiiiQt be wen in dftyll|;bt), bring ndxcd 
wp with otKer tbong* cff iti own kind (e^. water ihiwn inlo a liUieJ. 

* ThOBfih aJl ibingi are bat ihe tnE^ificatioiU of goqiu ycl ihe xcaJ nature qf the 
gn^la la neter lOTcalcd by the wnte^knowiedge. WEia{ appears lo |bc ficnws are bdt 
iUaaoiy chaxnclemtbca like Iboio of magic fmayif t 

** ^fOrumaiH r^pam na 

yit/in driffptttham prd/fam iammJym 

IV, 15. 

The real nature of ibe guipas ia tbaa revealed otJj by /r^iW. 



CHAPTER VIl! 

THE NYAYA-VAlStil^lKA PHILOSOPHY 


Criticism of Buddhism and Slmkhya from the 
NySya standpumL 

The Buddhists had upset all common sense convictions of 
substance and attribute, cause and effect, and permanence of 
things, on the ground that all collcMiations are momentary; 
each group of collocations e>ehausts itscir in giving rise to 
another group and that to another and on. But if a col¬ 
location representing milk generates the collocation of curd 
It h said to be due to a joint action of the elements forming 
the cause-cdllocation and the w<?dus ff/craW/ is unintelligible; 
the elements composing the cau^-collocation cannot separately 
generate the elements composing the effcct-collocatJonj for on 
such a supposition it becomes hard to maintain the doctrine 
of momemariness as the individual and separate exercise of in¬ 
fluence on the part of the cause-elements and their ccNSrdination 
and manifestation as effect cannot but take more than one moment 
The supposition that the whole of the effect-collocation is the 
result of the joint action of the elements of cause-collocation is 
against our universal uncontradicted expenened that specific 
dements constituting the cause (e.g. the whiteness of milk) arc 
the cause of other cofrespondlng dements of the effect {c^, the 
whiteness of the curd); and we could not say that the hardness, 
blackness, and other properties of the atoms of iron in a lump 
state should not be regarded as the cause of similar qualities In 
the iron ball, for this Is against the testimony of cxperiencix 
Moreover there would be no difference between material 
c^g. day of the jug), instrumental and concomitant causes (mmiffa 
and sa/iukdri, such as the potter^ and the wheels the stick etc. in 
forming the jug)* for the causes jointly produce the effect, and 
there was no room fordistingubhing the material and the instru¬ 
mental causes, as such. 

Again at the very moment in which a cause-collocation b 
brought into being, it cannot exert its inauence to produce its 
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efTect-co I location, Thu-i after cDming into being it would take the 
cau^-col location at least another moment to cKercise its influence 
to produce the eflfect. How can the thing which is destroyed the 
moment after it [3 bom produce any eflect ? The truth is that 
causal dements remain and when they are properly collocated 
the eflixt is produced. Ordinary experience also shows that we 
perceive things as existing from a past time. The past time is 
perceived by us as past, the present as present and the future as 
future and things are perceived as existing from a past time on¬ 
wards. 

The Samkhya assumption that effects are but the actualized 
states of the potential cause, and that the causal entity holds 
within it all the future series of effects, and that thus the effect is 
already existent even before the causa] movement for the pro¬ 
duction of the effect, is also baseless. Samkhya says that the 
oiJ wa:$ already existent in thesesamum and not in the stone, and 
that it m thus that oil can be got from sesamum and not from the 
stone The action of the instrumental cause with them consists 
only in actualizing or manifesting what was already existent in 
a potential form Ln the causei This is all nonsense, A lump of 
clay is called the cause and the jug the effect; of what good is it 
to say that the jug exists in the clay since with clay we can never 
carry water ? A Jug is made out of day, but clay is not a jug, ■ 
What is meant by saying that the jug was unmanifested or was 
in a pjotential state beforep and that it has now become manifest 
or actual ? What does potential state mean ? The potential state 
of the jug is not the same as its actual state; thus the actual state 
of the jug must be admitted as nonexistent before. If it is 
meant that the jug is made up of the same parts (the atoms) of 
which the day is made up, of course we ^mit it, hut this does 
not mean that the jug was existent in the atoms of the lump 
of clay. The potency Inherent in the clay by virtue of which it 
can expose itself to the influence of other agents^ such as the 
potter, for being transformed into a jug is not the same as the 
effect, the jug. Had it been so, then w-e should rather have said 
that the jug came out of the jug. The assumption of 54rnkhya 
that the substance and attribute have the same reality is also 
against alt experience, for we all perceive that movement and 
attribute belong to substance and not to attribute^ Again 
SSmkhya holds a preposterous doctrine that huddhi is different 
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from inteliigtncc. It is absolutely unmeaning to call buddhi non- 
intelligent. Again what la the gtxd of all this HctitJoiis fuss that 
the qualities of buddhi are reHeeted on purusa and then again on 
bqddhL Evidently in ail our experience we find that the soul 
knowSfe feds and wills^ and it is difficult to understand why 
Simkhya does not accept this patent fact and declare that know¬ 
ledge, feeJing, and willing, all belonged to buddhi. Then again in 
order to explain experience it brought forth a theory of double 
reflection. Again S^rnkhya prakrti is nonrintdiigent, and where 
is the guarantee that she (prakrti) will not bind the wise again 
and will emancipate him once for ail? Why did the purusa be¬ 
come bound down? Prakrti is being utilized for enjoyment by 
the infinite number of puru.^, and she is no delicate girl (as 
SSmkhya supposes) who will leave the presence of the puru-^a 
ashamed as soon as her real nature is discovered Again pleasure 
(suMa), sorrow (duMhi) and a blinding feeling through ignorance 
{tHa&a) are hut the fecling^experiences of the soul, and with what 
impudence could Stinkhya think of these as material substances? 
Again their cosmology of a mahat, aharnktra, the ianmitras, 
is all a series of assumptions never testified by experience nor 
by reason. They are all a series of hopeless and foolish blunders. 
The phenomena of experience thus call for a new careful recon¬ 
struction in the light of r^^on and experience such as cannot 
be found in other systems. (See Nj^afnanJart^ pp. 452-466 
and 490-496.) 

Nyaya and Vai^edka eQtrai. 

St is very probable that the earli^t bt^nning.s of Nyaya are 
to be found in the dUputalions and debates amongst scholars 
trying to find out the right meanings of the Vedic texts for use 
in sacrifices and also in those disputatior^s which took place be¬ 
tween the adherents of different schools of thought trying to 
defeat one another. 1 suppose that such disputations occurred in 
the days of the Upani^ds, and the art of disputation was regarded 
even then as a subject of study, and it probably passed then by 
the name of Mr Bodas has pointed out that Apastamba 

who according to BUhler lived before the third century ac. used the 
word Nyiya in the sense of MimarnsI", The word Nyaya derived 

*■ trfliita, bf Buhlcip InLfaducikra, p. xxviL, auU Wlicic oo Itc 
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from the root iif sometimes explained as that by which sentences 
and Mrards could be interpreted as having one particular meaning 
and not another^ and on the strength of this even Vedic accents of 
words (which indicate the meaning of compound words by pointing 
out the particular kind of compound in which the words entered 
into combination) were called Nyiya^ Prof Jacobi on the strength 
of Kautilya's enumeration of the vidya (sciences) as AnvTksikI 
(the science of testing the perceptual and scriptural knowledge 
by further scrutiny), jfmyf (the three Vedas), udrttd {the sciences 
of agriculture, cattle keeping etc,), and iiftftdantfi (polity), and the 
enumeration of the philosophies .as SSmkhya, Yoga* Lokiyata 
and Anviksikt, supposes that the Nydya^jii/ra was not in existence 
in Kautilya's time 300 B*C)l Kautilya's reference to Nyaya as 
Anvlksik|^only su^ests that the word Ny^y^ was not a famdiar 
name for Anviksikl in Kautilya's time* He seems to misunderstand 
Vatsyiyana in thinking that Viltsytyana distinguishes NySya 
from the Anvifcsiki in holding that while the latter only means 
the science of logic the former means logic a$ well as metaphysics. 
What appears from Vatsy ay ana's statement in NjSya i^tra L L S 
is this that he points out that the science which iv-as known in hb 
time as Nyiya was tlic same as was referred to as AnvTksikT by 
Kautilya. He distinctly identifies Nyayavidya with Anviksiki^ 
but justifies the separate enumeration of certain logical categories 
such as (doubt) etC-* though these were already contained 

within the first two terms firar/inffa (means of cognitiort) and 
firnfft^a (objects of cognitionX by holding that unless these its 
special and separate branches ivere treated, 

Nyayavidya would simply become metaphysics (adkydlmmfidyd) 
like the Upani^ds. The old meani ng of N ySya as the means of de- 
terraining the right meaning or the right thing is also agreed upon 
by VatsySyajiaand is sanctioned by Vacaspati in his Nydyaimr/- 
/i^a/d/paryafikd L i. t)* He compares the meaning of the word 
NySya (pmmdNairarlA^pari^fa^am^lo scrutinize an object by 
means of logical proof) with the etymological meaning of the word 
anviksiki (to scrutinize anything after it has been known by percep¬ 
tion and scriptures^ V 3 Li)'^yana of course points out that so far as 
this logical side of Nyaya is concerned it has the widest scope for 

^ Kilidasl'^i 4 'hjih 
il» MtllinAllui's gtwi an jt* 
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itself it iricludcsdl bc^in^tAll their actions, and a]] the sciences ^ 
He quotes Kauttlya to show that in this capacity NySya is like 
light illumining all sciences and is the means of all w^orks^ In its 
capacity as dealing w^ith the truths of metaphysics it may show the 
way to salvation. 1 do not dispute Prof. Jacobies main point that 
the metaphysical portion of the work w^as a later additioiir for this 
seems to me to be a very probable view* In fact Vatsygyana him- 
self designates the logical portion as a prfchakprasthgiia (separate 
branch). But I do not find that any statement of Vgtsyayana or 
Kautilya can justify us in concluding that ihb addition was made 
after Kautilya. Vstsygyana has no doubt put more stress on the 
importance of the logical side of the work, but the reason of that 
seems to be quite obvlouSp for the importance of metaphysics or 
was acknowledged by all. But the importance of 
the mere logical side would not appeal to most people* None of 
the dharmaiastias (rEligious scriptures) Or the Vedas would lend 
any support to and VitsySyana had to seek the support of 
Kaudlya in the matter as the last resource* The fact that Kau¬ 
tilya was not satisfied by counting Anviksiki as one of the four 
vid3^ but also named it as one of the philosophies side by side 
with Sarnkhya seems to lead to the presumption that probably 
evert in Kautilya's time NyAya w'as composed of two branches, 
one as adhygtmavidya and another as a science of logic or rather 
of debate- This combination is on the face of it loose and extemaJ, 
and it is not improbable that the metaphysical portion was added 
to increase the popularity of the logical part, which by itself might 
not attract sufficient attention. Mah^mahopidhyiya Haraprasfida 
SastrT m an article in the /ffurTta/o/ Anatk 

rpos says that as Vicaspati made two attempts to collect the 
Ny^a sitftas,^n^ as Nydyasruci and the other as 
it seems that even in Vicaspati's time he w^as not certain as to 
the authenticity of many of the Nydya sufras. He further points 
out that there are unmistakable signs that many of the sutras 
were interpolated, and rdate-s the Buddhist tradition from China 
and Japan that Mirok mingled NySya and Yoga. He also 

i JVjm (itiiU by whkh me u led to ilCl U 

cmIW ; jtamarfAam itMipFanJiA^aM fmv 
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thinks that the sQtras underwent two additions, one at the hands 
of some Buddhists and another at the hands of some Hindu who 
put in Hindu arguments against the Buddhist ones. These 
suggestions of this learned scholar seem to be very probable^ but 
we have no due by which we can ascertain the time when such 
additions w^re made. The fact that there are unmistakable proofs 
of the interpolation of many of the sOtras makes the fixing of 
the date of the original part of the m/rus still more diffi¬ 

cult fof the Buddhist references can hardly be of any help, and 
Prof, J acobi’s attempt to fix the date of the Nj^dya sfi/ras on the 
basis of references to ^finyav^da naturally loses its value, except 
on the supposition that all references to SunyaKvada must be later 
than NSgarjuna, which Is not correct^ since the spiritf 

written before N&glrjuna abo held the SunyavSda doctrine. 

The late Dr S. C Vidy^lbhii^na in 1:91s thinks 

that the earlier part of NySya ivas written by Gautama about 
SSO E.CL whereas the of Ak^psda were written 

about 150 A,D. and says that the use of the word NyAya in the 
sense of logic in AfaMMdmta L r, 67, t, 70. 42-51^ must be 
regarded as interpolations. Ho, however^ does not give any 
reasons in support of his assumption. It appears from his treatment 
of the subject that the fixing of the date of Ak-^pada was made 
to fit in somehow with his idea that Aksapdda WTote his 
siiitns under the influence of Aristotle^—a supposition w^hich does 
not require serious refutation, at least so far as Dr Vidyabhusana 
has proved it. Thus after all this discussion we have not advanced 
a step tow^ards the ascertainment of the date of the ortginal part 
of the Nytya Goldstuckcr says that both Patalljali (140 B-C.) 
and Katy ay ana (fourth century B.c.) knew^ the Nydya jufrofK We 
know that Kautilya knew the Nyaya in some form as Anviksikl 
in 300 and on the strength of this we may venture to say 
that the Nyaya existed in some form as early as the fourth 
century B.C But there are other reasons which lead me to think 
that at least some of the present sOtras were written some time 
an the second century a.d. Bodas points out that BAdarayaria's 
sutras make allusions to the Vai^ika doctrines and not to NyAya. 
On this ground he thinks that Vai;iffiJt4i i^ufras were written be¬ 
fore BadarSyana's Bra/tma-f'ti/raSj whereas the s&ftns were 

written later* Candrakinta Tark^amk^ra also contends in his 

* Ga|d«tl3dEq^i p, t j;. 
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edition of Vaifictitka that the jjS/rdij were earlier than the 

NySya, [t seeni^ to me to be perfectly certain that the Faisc^i^a 
JiS/™ were written before Caraka (So A,D.); for he not only quotes 
one of the but the whole foundation of his medicaJ 

physics IS based on the Val^ika physics*. The La^i;avai^r£i 
sfi/ra (which as It was quoted by Aivagho?^ is earlier than 
8o A.D.) also makes allusions to the atomic doctrine. There are 
other weightier grounds, as we shall see later on, for supposing 
that the Fmlesi^a sii/ras are probably pre-Buddhistic** 

It is certain that even the logical part of the present Nj^f& 
svtras was preceded by previous speculations on the subject by 
thinkers of other schools. Thus m commenting on L u 32 in which 
the siitra states that a syllogism consists of five preinisses(^7i.v:F>^A) 
Vltsy^yana says that this stitra was written to refute the views 
of those who held that there should be ten premiss^*; The 
suiras also give us some of the earliest types of inference^ 
which do not show any acquaintance with the technic of the N'ySya 
doctrine of inference* 

Does Vaiie^ika represent an Old School of Mlmlqiaa? 

The Vai^ika b so much associated with Nyaya by tradition 
that it seems at first sight quite unlikely that it could be supposed 
to represent an old .M:hool of MimStpsS, older than that represented 
in the siiiras. But a closer inspection of the FaiSe^^ika 

seems to confirm such a supposition in a very remarkable 
way» We have seen in the previous section that Caraka quotes 
a yai;^tftka Jw/ra* An examination of Caraka's Sfifr&it/idfta {L 
3S“3S) leaves us convinced that the writer of the verses had some 
compendium of VaiSesika such as that of the BAdsd/rarkirAr^ 
before him. Caroka sutrn or Mrikd (l L 36) says that the gunas 
ate those which have been enumerated such as heaviness, etc., 
cognition, and those which begin with the guna (univer¬ 
sality) and end with (effort) together with the sense- 

qualities {sdrlAd), k seems that this b a reference to some well- 
known tnumefation. But this tmumeration is not to be found 
in the Vake^ika sMm <G L 6) which leaves out the six gunas, 

* 39. 

* See UirE DtfKl KCtwn. 
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heaviness (ffcrwrtrfl), liqmdity(</rv7{/a/TJidXoilme53(xttMd'>, dasticity 
{saiHskanz), merit {dharma} and demerit {adkarmay, in on^ part 
of the Sutra the enumeration begins with **fiara'^ (universality) 
and ends in “prayatna^^ but buddhi (cognition) comes within 
the enumeration beginning from para and ending tn pmyatna, 
whereas in Caraka buddhi does not form part of the list and is 
separately enumeratetL This leads me to suppose that Caraka^s 
sutra was written at a time when the siw; gunas left out in the 
V'ai^sika enumeration had come to be counted as gunas, and 
com pend i urns had been made in which these were enumetatodL 
Bkimlpari^c/i^da (a later VaLfeika compendium), is a compilation 
from some very old k^ikis which are referred to by ViAvanatha 
as bdng collected from ^*aiis{UHk^iptadrnniani}kiid^^^^ —(fmm 
ver>' ancient aphorisms‘); Caraka's definition of samanya and 
vi:k^a shows that they had not then been counted as separate 
cat^ories as in later Nyaya-Vaiiesika doctrines; but though 
slightly diflerent it is quite in keeping with the sort of definition 
one finds in the Vm^tsika ^ft/ra that silmlnya (^generality) and 
viie^ are relative to each other* Caraka^s sutra^ were therefore 
probably written at a time when the Vaii^ika doctrines were 
undergoing changeSp and well-known compendiums were begin¬ 
ning to be w^ritten on them. 

The VfU^estA*a sairas seem to be ignorant of the Buddhist 
doctrines;. In thdr discussions on the existence of souh there is 
no reference to any view as to non-existence of soul, but the 
argument turned on the point as to whether the self is to be an 
object of inference or revealed to us by our notion There 

is aJso no other reference to any other systems except to some 
Mimsmsa doctrines and occasionally to Sainkhya, There is no 
reason to suppose that the Mimlmsa doctrines referred to allude 
to the sii/ras of Jaimini. The manner in which the 

nature of inference has b^n treated shows that the NySya 
phraseology' of and was not known. 

ftia sufras In more than one place refer to time as the ultimate 
caused We know that the iSveti^vatara Upani^d refers to those 
who regard time as the cause of all things, but in none of the 

i FroresfiOf Vicuimah VuEtinimlrthaV snklc mj. d 190S. 
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systems that we have can we trace any upholding of ithis ancient 
view\ These considerations as well as the genera! style of the 
w^ork and the methods of discussion lead me to think that these 
sOtras are probably the oldest that we have and in all probability 
are pre-Buddhistic, 

The sUfm begins with the statement that its object 

is to explain virtue, “dharmsu" This is we know the manifest duty 
of Mirtiarnsa and we know that unlike any other system Jaimini 
begins his sitfras by defining ''dharma,"* This at first 

seems Irrcle^^nt to the main purpose of Vaiiesika, viz., the de* 
scription of the nature of padartha^ He then defines dhartna as 
that which gives prosperity and ultimate good and 

says that the Veda must be regarded as valid^ since it can dictate 
this. He ends his book ivith the remarks that those injunctions 
(of Vedic deeds) which are performed for ordinary human motives 
bestow prosperity even though their efficacy is not known to us 
through our ordinary experience^ arid in this matter the Veda must 
be regarded as the authority which dictates those acts*. The fact 
that the Vai^ika begins with a promise to describedharmaand 
after describing the nature of substances, qualities and actions 
and abo the adrsfa (unknown virtue) due to dharma (merit 
accruing from the performance of Vedic deeds) by which many 
of our unexplained experiences may be explained, ends hb book 
by saying that those Vedic w'orks which are not seen to produce 
any direct effect, will produce pro.sperity through adrs^, shows 
that Kandda's mcthtxl of explaining dharma has been by showing 
that physical phenomena involving substances^ quaUtieSt and 
actions can only he explained up to a certain extent while a 
good number cannot be explained at all except on the as¬ 
sumption of adrs^ (unseen virtue) produced by dharma. The 
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description of the categories of substance ss not irrelevant, but 
is the means of proving that our ordinary experietiee of these 
cannot e?cplain many facts K'bich are only to be explained on 
the supposition of adr^ta proceeding out of the performance 
of Vedic deeds. In v. i. 15 the movement of needles towards 
magnets^ in V. ii, y the circulation of water in plant b<xJieSp 
V- Ih 13 and tv^ ii* 7 the upward motion of fire, the side motion 
of air, the combining movement of atoms (by which all com^ 
binations have taken place)^ and the original movement of the 
mind are said to be due to admta* In v+ ii, 17 the movement 
of the soul after death, its taking hold of other bodies^ the 
assimilation of food and drink and other kinds of contact (the 
movement and development of the foetus as imumerated in 
Ufiasidra) are said lo be due to adrsta. Salvation (moksa) h 
said to be produced by the annihilation of adrsta leading to the 
annihilation of all contacts and non-production of rebirths, 
Vai^esika marks the distinction bet^veen the dr^ta {experienced) 
and the adrsta. All the categories that he describes are founded 
on drsta (experience) and those unexplained by known txperi- 
enoe are due to adr^ta. These are the acts on which depend all 
hfc‘pTocess of animals and plants, the continuation of atoms or 
the construction of the worlds, natural motion of fire and air, 
death and rebirth (Vt. ii. 15) ind even the physical phenomena 
by which our fortunes arc affected in some way or other (v* iL 2% 
in fact all with which we are vitally interested in philosophy. 
Kanada's philosophy gives only some facts of experience regarding 
substances, qualities and actions^ leaving all the graver issues of 
metaphysics to adrsta. But what leads to ad^ta? In answer to 
this^ KanSda does not speak of good or bad or virtuous or 
sinful deeds, but of V^edic w^orks, such as holy ablutions {jndna% 
fasting, holy student life remaining at the house 

of the teacher (^rukii/^dja)^ retired forest life (vdvafiras/Aa), 
sacrifice gifts (ddnaX certain kinds of sacrificial sprink¬ 

ling and rules of perrorming sacrificial w^orks according to the 
prescribed time of the stars, the prescribed hymns (mantras) 
(VL ]]. 2 y 

He described w^hat is pure and what is impure food, pure 
food being that which is sacrificially purified (VJ* iL 5) the con¬ 
trary being impure; and he says that the taking of pure food 
leads to prosperity through adnta. He also described how 
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feeling's of attachment to things art aJso generated by adr^ta. 
Throughout almost the whole of VL i KanAda h busy in showing 
the special eonditions of making gifts and receiving them# A refer¬ 
ence to our chapter on Mimamsi will show that the later Mimamsa 
writers agreed with the NyAya^Vaiieaika doctrines in most of their 
views regarding substance, qualitieSp etc Some of the main poinfe 
in Avhich AfimAmsA ditfers from NyAya-Vaissesika are (l) self- 
\^al^dity of the Vedas, {2) theetemality of the Vedas, (3) disbelief 
in any creator or godt ( 4 >etemality of sound (:^abdaX{S>(accord- 
ing 10 KumArila) direct perception of s^lf in the notion of the ego. 
Of these the first and the second points do not form any subject 
of discussion in the Vai^^ika. Hut as no ISvara is mentionedp 
and as ail ad^ta depends upon the authority of the Vedas, we 
may assume that Vaiiesika had no dispute with Mimamsa. The 
fact that there is no reference to any dissension is probably due 
to the fact that really none had taken place at the time of the 
yailfsiia sutras^ It is probable that Kanada believed that the 
Vedas were w^ritten by some persons superior to us (ll. i ifi, VL i* 
i- 2 % But the fact that there is no reference to any conflict with 
MimSmsa suggests that the doctrine that the Vedas i,vcre never 
written by anyone -was formulated at a later period^ whereas in 
the days of the ysfi/ras^ the view w'as probably w'hat is 
represented in the F sil/ras. As there is no reference to 
i^vara and as adrsta proceeding out of the performance of actions 
in accordance wdth Vedic injunctions b made the cause of all 
atomic movementSp we can very well a.ssufne that Vai^ika was 
as atheistic or non-theistic as the later MimArns^ philosophers. 
As regards the etcrnality of sounds which in later days was one 
of the main points of quarrel betw^ecn the NyAya-VaifiMka and 
the Mimarnsa, we find that in IT. it. 25-3^^ Kanada gives reasons 
in favour of the non^tenraiity of sound, but afeer that from TL il 33 
till the end of the chapter he closes the argument in favour of the 
eternal ity of sound, which is the distinctive MlmAmsa view as we 
know from the later MlmainsA writers^, ^eict comes the question 
of the proof of the e^btence of self The traditional Ny^ya view is 

* Tbc IaM. CvClritlflJxii' Autru Uk lii 3® ■•^4 ^7 MC hi my opifiian wfrwigTy itiK4f■ 
pret^ by Swikw MUr* in hii |il ii. hy ^ding An ** uj the tfiu* 

Atid ihcjtby ^hdngiii^ the iunc, nfiiL ii, a. fej the phonetk combfewUMan 

“ aqikhTiblava " sj Eu^ikhyi Aod bhirm inwead oT Uiflkbyi And Ahbitii^ wbicb in 
my DpenLofi u ib« riitht comhuuitiQn hare) In rmmtr oT the nan-cietruJltr of rtratid u 
we Snd In the luEcr NyAyi-Vaije^jcA view. 
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that the self is supposed to exist because it must be inferred as the 
scat of the qualities of pleasure, pain, cognition, etc. Traditionally 
this is Horded as the Valsiesika view as well. But in Vai^ika 
III. ii 4 the existence of soul is first inferred by reason of its 
activity and the existence of pleasure, pain, etc., in itt. tL 6-y this 
inference is challenged by saying that we do not perceive that the 
activity, etc. belongs to the soul and not to the body and so no 
certainty can be arrived at by inference, and in UT, ii. 8 it is 
suggested that therefore the existence of soul is to be accepted 
on the authority of the scriptures {agoma). To this the final 
Vai^ika conclusion is given that we can directly perceive the self 
in our feeling as " I" and we have therefore not to depend 

on the scriptures for the proof of the existence of the self, and thus 
the inference of the existence of the seif is only an additional 
proof of what we already find in perception as “I” {altam) (]ll, ii. 
to-[8, also IX. ill). 

These considerations lead me to think that the Vailesika 
represented a school of thought which supplemented 

a metaphysics to strengthen the grounds of the Vedas, 

Philosophy in the Vai^c^ika sbtras. 

The Vaiie^a sStros begin with the ostensible purpose of ex¬ 
plaining virtue {dhorm^) {L L i) and dharma according to it is 
that by which prosperity iobhyudaya) and salvation {at&Sreyaso) 
are attained, Then it goes on to say that the validity of the 
Vedas depends on the fact that it leads us to prosperity and 
salvation. Then it turns back to the second sQtra and says that 
salvation comes as the result of real knowledge, produced by 
special excellence of dharma, of the characteristic features of 
the categories of substance {drasya\ quality {gtiaa\ class con¬ 
cept {samdnyd), particularity and inherence {samavdj/ii)K 

The dr^vyas arc earth, water, fire, air, ether, time, space, soul, 
and mind. The gunas are colour, taste, odour, touch, number, 
measurCp ^parationSp contact^ disjoiningp quality of belonging to 
high genus or to speciijs* Action means upward move- 

* iMH« that here refen to the uJijiftBle dllTerervcei and 

mil m ipcciM. A fp9cbl doctriof of thu hjsium is tbol cftdi of the indivfidble 
tiomi pf men the sainc Elctneni hu specific fnturs of difftTttice. 

* Here the weU known qualities of hsTinett ikjuaditjr fit^nrcv/na), pili- 

new elljlicity mnjl nad {IcinrnE have been 

ftliogctlicT cHiuitefif The$e Ate aJ! couiiied in lutrr Viii^tka. m minfni urifT . jtnd com- 
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ment,downward movementtContracrtionp expansion and horizontal 
movement.^Tlie three common quaJitici^^ of dravya^guna and karma 
are that they arc existent* non-eternal, substantive, effect^ cause, 
and possess generality and particularity. Dravya produces other 
dravyas and the gunas other gunas. But karma is not ticcessarily 
produced by karma. Dravya docs not destroy either its cau.se or 
its effect, but the gunas are destroyed both by the cause and by 
the effect. Karma is destroyed by karma. Dmvya possesses 
karma and gnna and is regarded as the material (^amstvdyt) cause. 
Gunas inhere in dravya, cannot possess further gtinaa, and arc 
not by themseh^es iht cause of contact or dlsjoiTiing. Karma is 
devoid of guna, cannot remain at one time in more than one 
object, inheres in dravya alone, and is an independent cause of 
contact or disjoining* Dravya is the material cause (samavlyi) 
of (derivative) dravyas, g^na, and karma^ guna is also the non- 
material cause of dravya^ g^i^a and karma. Karma 

is the general cause of contact^ disjoining+ and inertia in motion 
Karma is not the cause of dravya* For dravya may be 
produced even without karma\ Dravya is the general effect of 
drav^’a. Karma is dissimilar to guna in this that it does not pro¬ 
duce karma. The numbers two, three, etc^ sepamteTicas, contact 
and disjoining are effected by more than one dravya. Each karma 
not being connected vrith more than one thing Is not produced 
by more than one things A dravya is tlie result of many con¬ 
tacts (of the atoms). One colour may be the result of many 
colours. Up w'ard movement is the result of heaviness, effort and 
contact. Contact and disjoining are also the result of karma. In 
denying the causality of karma it is meant that karma b not llie 
cause of drav^^-a and karma^ 

In the second chapter of the first book Kanflda first says that 
if there is no cause, there is no effect, but there may be the cause 
even though there may not be the effect He next says that 
genus {sdmdajra) and species {viJtsa) are relative to the under- 

pctHlioiM. It mml be ni>ted tlal “jfuoa" in V.itofllta man, iiuidtlm and Dnt nibtlc 
taU or tohtfuioia « in SttpWiya-Vog.. Gti^a m wMild be akin lo vluu 

Yo^ would e*3l idkiirma, 

1 It ii onlj .rteti the kiry* ccua tkil dra.jnt i, pfDduced. See Ufaiidn I. i. tt. 

* If karm* u relited to mofe linn one ihlng, then with the mu*emelil of «ie wc 
ihciiiild fdl llul two nr mDfe ihin^ wcr« tnowing. 

* li miut be noied tiui "knnna” in thu wtue Unuiie Uiffereht frew ihe more 
ektcniiTC BK of karma la iseftlnrioy. or rjcioui aelion H'hieh j* Uie Mttfe ot rebirth. 
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standing; being [pfisva) indicates continuity only and is hence 
only a genus. The universals of substance, quality and action 
may be both genus and species, but vi£c^ as constitulitig the ulti¬ 
mate differences (of atoms I exists (independent of any percipient). 
In connection with this he says that the ultimate genus is being 
{satta) in virtue of which things app<»r as existent; all other 
genera may only relatively be regarded as relative genera or 
species. Being must be regarded as a separate category, since it 
is different from dravya,guna and karma, and yet exists in them, 
and has no genus or species. It gives us the notion that some¬ 
thing is and must be regarded a$ a category existing as one 
identical entity in all dravjra, guna, and karma, for in its uni¬ 
versal nature as facing it has no special charactertstics in the 
different objects in which it inheres. The specific universals of 
thingness {dravyatva), qualitiness {gn^&tvd) or actionness (jttfr- 
Wrt/v<i)are also categories which are separate from universal being 
(phdva or sattd) for they abo have no separate genus or species 
and yet may be distinguished from one another, but bhava or 
being was the same In all. 

In the first chapter of the second book Kanada deals with 
substances. Earth possesses colour, taste, smell, and touch; water, 
colour, taste, touch, liquidity, and smoothness {sHtgdka); fire, 
colour and touch; air, touch; but none of these qualities can be 
found in ether {dkaSa). Liquidity is a special quality of water 
because butter, lac, wax, lead, iron, silver, gold, become liquids 
only when they are heated, while water is naturally liquid itself. 
Though air cannot be seen, yet its existence can be inferred by 
touch, just as the existence of the genus of cows may be inferred 
From the characteristics of horns, tails, etc. Since this thing in¬ 
ferred from touch possesses motion and quality, and does not 
itself inhere in any other substance, it is a substance (dtavya) 
and is eternal'. The inference of air is of the type of inference 
of imperceptible things from certain known characteristics 
called jUiNauytits drsta. The name of air is derived 

from the scriptures. The existence of others different from us 
has {asmadviIi^fStfdni} to be admitted for accounting for the 

^ It iIiotM be noted th&t tnerair^ net mcntEoEied. Tbit u impertAnt for mciciLry 
wu kndifft] At a titiae Later tbiOt CotmkL 

* SuLHtFinCF id iLiut wbicb ■prutasm qimliiy usd mvm* tt fthemid Lie fioted ihat 
thi word in 31 . L 13 bubnieD Imerprcfoi by 
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giving of names to things {smnJMkarmaX Because we find 
that the giving of names is already In usage (and not invented 
by us)^ On account of the fact that movements rest only in 
one thing, the phenomenon that a thing can enter into any un- 
occupied space, vrould not lead us to infer the existence of 
(cther> Akai&a has to be admitted as the hypothetical suKstance 
in which the quality of sound inheres, becausep since sound (a 
quality) is not the characteristic of things which can be touchedp 
there must be some substance of which it is a quality. And this 
substance is It is a substance and eternal like air. As 

being is one so is one* 

In the second chapter of the second book Kan^da tries to 
prove that smell h a special characteristic of earth p heat of firo+ 
and coldness of water. Titne is defined as that which gives the 
notion of youth in the young, simultaneity, and quickness. It h 
one like being. Time is the cause of all non-cterriaJ things be¬ 
cause the notion of time is absent in eternal things. Space 
supplies the notion that this is so far away from this or so much 
nearer to this. Like being it is one. One space appears to have 
diverse inter-space relations in connection with the motion of the 
sun. As a preliminary to discui^ing the problem whether sound 
is eternal or not^ he discusses the notion of doubt, which arises 
when a thing is seen in a general way, but the particular features 
coming under it are not seen, either when these ate only remem¬ 
bered, or when some such attribute is seen which resembles some 
other attribute seen before, or when a thing is seen in one ^vay 
hut appears in another, or when what is seen Ls not definitely 
grasped, w hether rightly seen or not. He then discusses the ques¬ 
tion whether sound is eternal or non-eternal and gives his reasons 
to show that it i$ non-eternal^ but concludes the discussion with 
a number of other reasons proving that it is eternal. 

The first chapter of the third book is entirely devoted to the 
inference of the existence of souJ from the fact that there must 
be some substance in which knowlMge produced by the contact 
of the senses and their object inheres. 

The knowledge of sense-objects (indHjdr/Ajt) is the reason by 

i I hive (fom In interpreting **ramji44htrma^ m ll. L ifi* « 

ft Genitive comporuacl whiJe i/paMwit mak« it i canipoaiul. Upastftr*''^ 

inUrprelftElDii scemi to be rax fcSdicd. Ht wnntft to Iwiit it into an ftignmetit for the 
uiitance nl 

* Thk inleqireUilKD k amrtliRg to Hiira'i Upmhijn. 
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which we can infer the existence of something different from tlic 
senses md the objects which appear in connection with them. The 
tj^pes of inferences referred to are (t) inference of non-existence of 
some things from thecxistencc of wme things, (2) of the existence 
of some things from the non-existence of some things^ (j) of the 
existence of some things from the existence of others. In all 
these cases inference is possible only when the two are known to 
be connected with each other (jni^iddAifArtNiAiinfty 
\K hen such a connection does not exist or is doubtful^ we have 
nnafiadeia (fallacious middle) and sandi^d/m (doubtful middle); 
thus, it is a horse because it has a hom^ or It b a caw* because it 
has a horn are examples of fallacious reason. The inference of 
son! from the cognition produced by the contact of soul, senses 
and objects b not fallacious in the above way. The inference of 
the existence of the soul in others may be made in a similar way 
in which the existence of oneb own soul is inferred^ i.e by virtue 
of the existence of movement and cessation of movement In the 
second chapter it is said that the fact that there is cognition only 
when there is contact between the self, the senses and the objects 
proves that there is manas (mind), and this manas is a substance 
and eternal, and this can be proved because there b no simuU 
tancity of production of efforts and various kinds of cognition; it 
may also be inferred that this matias is onfe (with each person). 

The soul may be inferred from inhalation, exhalation, twinkling 
of the eye. life, the movement of the mind, the sense'^ffections 
pleasure, pain, will, antipathy, and effort. That it is a substance 
and eternal can be proved after the manner of viyu* An objector 
is supposed to say that since when I see a man I do not see his 
soul, the infcfence o-f the soul is of the type of 
inference, le., from the perceived signs of pleasure, pain, cog¬ 
nition to infer an unknown entity to which they belong, but 
that this w'as the self could not be affirmed. So the existence of 
soul has to be admitted on the strength of the scriptures. But 
the VaiA«ika reply Is that since there is nothing else but self to 
which the expression “I'* may be applied, there is no need of 
fallmg back on the scriptures for the existence of the souL But 

J In ponnH^tioii with th\t the« ft m ihort ^iWncc to t\m rpetboda of fiJU^ ifl 
which CauUkiM ■ Itrnsittaki^ dKi noE uppcmi^ Tb«re it tio jjcncmEised ttmEemcnt^ bUE 
specihe lrp« of Intetma: UO qnly Ool om - the hapn, 

* The fdmlt of infcrtincc ihow litil Ka^dji tu pfotablj ncl itwnfe nf 
Culadui't 1crmuiDkig7« 

D. 
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then it is said that if the self is directly perceived in such ex¬ 
periences as "I am Yajnadatta*" or **I am Devadatta*** what is the 
good of turning to inference? The reply to thb is that inferetice 
leriding its aid to the same existence only strengthens the con¬ 
viction. When we say that Devadatta goes or Yajftadatta goes, 
there comes the doubt whether by De\^datta or Yajhadatta the 
body alone is meant; but the doubt is removed when we think 
that the notion of "1^' refers to the self and not to an^'thing else. 
As there is no difTerence regarding the production of pleasum^ 
pain, and cognition, the soul is one in all. Hut yet it is many 
by special limitations as individuals and tliis is aUo proved on 
the strength of the scriptures*. 

In the first chapter of the fourth book it is said that that 
which is existent, but yet has no causey should be considered 
eternal It can be inferred by its effect, for the eflecl can 

only take place because of the cans*. When w'e speak of any¬ 
thing as non^eternalp it is only a negation of the eternai, so that 
also proves that there is something eternal. The non-etemai 
is ignorance Colour ts visible in a thing which b great 

{wraAnt} and compounded. Air b not perceived to have 

colour* though it is great and made up of parts, because it has not 
the actuality of colour {rUpasamsA^ra—Le^ in air there is only 
colour in its unmanifested form yin it Colour is thus visible only 
when there is colour w'ilh special qualificattons and conditions’. In 
this way the cognition of taste, smell, and touch is also explained. 
Number, measure, separateness, con tact, and disjoining, the quality 
of belonging to a higher or lower class, action, all these as they 
abide in things possessing coiour are visible to the eye. I'he 
number etc. of those which have no colour are not peicdved by the 
eye. But the notion ofbeing and also of genus of quality (gunatva) 

1 I httv fmi» the givcD in 1 think the thrw 

inif^maFtAjf^t rtt '^ QnjiiMltjnneaTiI ihu ibe iclf vnu one. ihCFtSgb f« lh« wk« of 
]Lmk«tiAiUi and tisi becaiiM! of fkc Heed dT the l^rfofof Ktt edjdlded i>j the 
■cripltir^ the? ojc legaided u nam^. 

■ I h*TC diffiaed heie alw ni mf meaning from ihe ^hidi rcgn.iid« ihii 

i^trm * * rtw'^M ** to mean liuLl wt do not know of an fi^asaiti whidl lead to I Iw u-on- 
elem&Jitr aiomi. 

* Thu u whAt l4 meant in the later dlHincdjQfU of awl OJtuf- 

The word iami^ra m VsUefik* >IU many Mmse!^. It mrnna inertia* 
eliuifcvty, endeetun producitOH md not being OfeWme («m^ 

For the InAt E h r« sentet eet U/ai^ta IV, <j. 
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are perceived hy att the sc;ii!^(ju3t as colour, taste, smell, touch, 
and sound arc perceived by on* $ensc, cognition, pLcasui^, pair, 
etc, by the man as and number etc. by the visual and the tactile 
sel\s^r)^ 

In the second chapter of the fourth book it is said that the 
earth, etc. exist in three forms, body, sense, and objects. There 
cannot be any compounding of the five elements or even of the 
three, but the atoms of different elements may combine when one 
of them acts as the central radicle (upastamM^Aa). Bodies are of 
two kinds, those produced from ovaries and those which are other¬ 
wise produced by the combination of the atoms in accordance 
with special kinds of dharma. All combinations of atoms are due 
to special kinds of dharma^ Such super-mundane bodies ate to 
be admitted for explaining the fact that things must have been 
given names by beings having such super mundane bodies, and 
also on account of the authority of the Vedaa, 

In the first chapter of the fifth book action {kaf^na} is dis¬ 
cussed. Taking the example of threshing the com, it is said 
that the movement of the hand is due to its contact with the 
soul in a state of eflbrtH and the movement of the flail is due 
to Its contact with the hand. But in the case of the uprising of 
the flail in the threshing pot due to impact the movement b 
not due to contact with the hands, and so the uplifting of the 
hand in touch with the flail is not due to its contact with the 
soul; for it is due lo the impact of the flail On account of 
heaviness Igum/va) the flail will fall when not held by the hand. 
Things may have an upward or side motion hy specially directed 
motiuns {n^an^iJt^a) which are generated by special kinds of 
efforts. Even without effort the body may move during sleep. 
The movement of needles toiv^rds magnets is due to an unknown 
cause The arrow first acquires motion by 

specially directed movementp and then on account of its inertia 
(vr^asaffisMm) keeps on moving and when that ceases it falls 
down through heaviness. 

The second chapter abounds with extremely crude explana- 

^ ThtM pqrtion his htcia iiLkni fnHB ihe ra cT M iiim od ihc V«i/£- 

/iift jv/rsf of Ks^Aiis- ll mu&l be herv iTimr Uie nolkm qJf Dimibcf ajncnnijng ig. 

Vaiiodki is diw to mental rcUUirily or ^^tsdlltlicn Bu| tiaij mctital 

ndAUnty {:Aii iuit whiq the thing bsving nombef ii either wen cif toiacbed; arid it 
ti iji iMi KfiK that natkoi of nuttibcf is uM Id dcpcruil oti the vwitX Qt the tacliui 
smic. 
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tiojis of certain physical phenomena which have no philosophical 
importance. All the special phenomena of nature are explained 
as being due to unknown cau^ and no ex^ 

planation is given as to the nature of this unknown 
It is however said that with the absence of adrfta there is no con¬ 
tact of body with soul, and thus there is no rebirth^ and therefore 
mok^ (salvation); p]«^ure and pain are due to contact of the 
self, man as, senses and objects, Yoga is that in which the mind 
is in contact with the self alone, by which the former becomes 
steady and there is no pain in the body. Time, space, are 

r^^rded as inactive. 

The whole of the sixth book is devoted to showing that gifts 
are made to proper persons not through s^^mpathy but on account 
of the injunction of the scriptures, the enumeration of nertaio 
Vedjc performances, which brings in adrsta, puriheation and im¬ 
purities of things, how passions are often generated by adr^a^ 
how' dharma and adharma lead to birth and death and how mok-^ 
takes place as a result of the work of the soul. 

In the seventh book it is said that the qualities in eternal 
things are eternal and in non-etcmal things non-etemal. The 
change of qualities produced by heat in earth has its b^inning 
in the cause (the atoms). Atomic siie is invisible w^hile great size 
ts visible. Visibility is due to a thing's being made up of many 
causes ^ but the atom is therefore difTcrent from those that h^vc 
great siiie. The same thing may be called ^reat and small rela¬ 
tively at the same time In accordance wutll anutva (atomic) and 
mahattva (great) there are also the notions oi^ small and big. The 
eternal size of fianmandala (round) belongs to the atoms. AkiAa 
and itman are called rnaMn or j?atamamaA*ht (the supremely 
great or all-pervasive); since manas is not of the great measure 
it is of atomic sSz^l Space and time are also considered as being 
of the measure “supremely great'' (paramamahat). Atomic size 
(parimandala) belonging to the atoms and the mind (mana^) and 
the supremely great siie belonging to space, time, soul and ether 
(AkSia) are regarded as eternals 

In the second chapter of the seventh book it b said that unity 
and separateness are to be admitted as entities distinct from 
other qualities. There b no number in movement and qu^ity; 
the appearance of number in them b false. Cause and effect are 

^ 1 hfivc diflernJ Tn^m the in ibe liitCrpn:t«MJFh vl tlia liklrL 
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neithcM* am, nor have they dUtinctive separateness 
The notion of unity is the cause of the notion of duality^ etc. 
Contact may be due to the action of one or two things^ or the 
eflect of another contact and so is disjoining. There is neither 
contact nor disjoinmg in cause and effect since they do not exist 
independently In the eighth book it is said 

that soul and manas are not perceptiblep and that in the ap¬ 
prehension of qualitiesp action, generality^ and particularity 
perception b due to their contact with the thing* Earth is the 
cause of perception of smelly and water^ Hre, and air arc the 
cause of taste, colour and touch'* In the ninth book negation is 
described; non-existence {asa/j k defined as that to which 
neither action nor quality can be attributed* Even existent things 
may become nonexistent and that which is existent in one 
way may be non-existent in another; but there is another kind 
of non-existence which is different from the above kinds of 
existence and non-existence** All negation can be directly per¬ 
ceived through the help of the memory which keeps before the 
mind the thing to which the negation applies^ Allusion is also 
made in this connection to the special perceptual powers of the 
yogi ns {sages attaining my^stical powers through Yoga practices). 
In the second chapter the nature of helu (reason) or the 
middle term is described. It is said that anything connected 
with any other things as effect, cause, as in contact, or as coit- 
ttajy or as inseparably connected, will sei^'e as lifigm (reason). 
The main point is the notion "^this is associated with this^'' or 
“ these two are related as cause and effect*'* and since this may 
also be produced through premisses, there may be a formal syllo¬ 
gism from propositions fulhlHng the above condition. Verbal 
cognition comes without inferonoe^ False knowledge (aviefya) is 
due to the defect of the senses or non-observation and mat- 
observation due to wrong expectant impressions, The opposite 
of this is true knowledge {uidyd}. In the tenth it b said that 
pleasure and pain are not cognitions, since they are not related to 
doubt and certainty, 

^ here itwi it U ieiictidcd ihai the kiub uc produecil by 

tpecilic ^Icmcnti, feat ihii tmnoi tic fonraj m ihc lutEKs. 

* In tfee prevw^ ihre^ kind* uf tura-ttutcnDei (ne^tiaei befoire pfi&- 

ductioDK {negation aJl:cr dcsmietion) h Jmd (mutuil 

nes>UDn ef rach flther in etch rtfeci), have Im deKtibcd. The fMirtfe q^e U 
(^eral ncfuiiM). 
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A dravj'a may be caused by the inhering of the cflTect in it, for 
because of Its contact with another thing the effect is produced. 
Karma ^motion) is also a cause since it inheres in the cause. Con¬ 
tact h also a cause since k inheres in the cause A contact which 
inheres in the cause of the cause and thereby helps the production 
of the effect is also a cause. The special quality of the heat of 
hre is aJsD a cause. 

Works according to the injunctions of the scriptures since they 
have no visible eJTect are the cause of prosperity^ and because the 
Vedas direct them, they have validity. 

Philosophy in the Nylya 

The begin with an enumeration of the sixteen 

subjectSj via. ineans of right knowledge object of right 

knowledge doubt purpose il¬ 

lustrative instances (^rsfdftta)f accepted conclusions 
premisses argumcntatk>n ascertainment {w/r- 

naya), debates disputations {j£rlpa\ destructive critidsEns 

faJJacy (Artm^Msa), quibble refutations (jdii), 

points of Opponent’s defeat {mgraiajfAdFia% and bold that by a 
thorough knowledge of these the highest good (ntAiri/yasa), is 
attained. In the second sutm it is said that salvation (afai^argit) 
is attained by the successive disappearance of false knowJedge 
defects endeavours (j^raufi/£\ birth (jan- 

ma)^ and uttimately of sorrow* Then the means of proof are said 
to be of four kinds^ perception inference 

analogy and testimony Perception is defined 

as uncontradicted determinate knowledge unassociatcd with names 
ptweeding out of semsc contact with objects. Inference is of three 
kinds, from cause to effect effect to cause (/crax^dr/), 

and inference from common characteristics (sdmdFfya£& 
Upamana is the knowing of anything by similarity with any well- 
known thing, 

Sabda is defir^ed as the testimony of reliable authority (^lpta)»* 

* XEu U- d brier tuinmBLTj of thd doctrina fouEul in sBpplifjHiisalHS 

hm aiHj there with the viewf of Vitsrijrand, the cflinivi^iatolar* Thh fcilloiri it* 
ijidtr of the sili™, awi tHe* lo predcnl iHetr kiau iHih ta Ihlle Addiliora ft™ ihrwc 
Of toief dny Nyay* m powibk. Tbtgimeml treetm^&c o! K^ym-VoUc^kA esponndi 
ih« two tfi thr lif^ht of bur wnist^ Bcid commentators. 

‘ Tl b CwmiLw to Doiicie that VjUijdyiinA ihmt iti Aiyii, m ^ ot * mlaxhm. 
(furdBoerh mijr bfl an ijHM (rcluihtc oviboriiy). 
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Such a testimony may tell tis about things which may be ex^ 
perienced and which are beyond eKperienoe. Objects of know¬ 
ledge are said to be seif body, senses, sense-objects, 

understanding (^uddAiX mind imir»as% endeavour re¬ 

births, enjoyment of pleasure and suffering of pain, sonow and 
salvation. Desire, antipathy, effort {prajyat»a}, pleasure, pain, and 
knowledge indicate the existence of the self. Body is that which 
upholds movement, the senses and the rise of pleasure and pain 
as arising out of the contact of sense with scnse^bjects*; the five 
senses are derived from the five elements, such as prthivi, ap, 
tejas, vfiyu and ; smell* taste, colour, touch, and sound are 
the qualities of the above five elements^ and th^e are also the 
objects of the senses. The fact that many cognitions cannot 
occur at any one moment indicates the existence of mind (matmi), 
Endeavour means what is done by speech, understand mg, and 
body. Dd^ (attachment, antipathy, etc*) are those which lead 
men to virtue and vict Pain is that which causes suffering^ 
Ulhmate cessation from pain is called Doubt arises 

when through confusion of similar qualities or conflicting opinions 
etc*, one wants to settle one of the two altemattveih That for 
attaining w^hich, or for giving up which one sets himsdf to work 
is called prayi^aMa. 

Illustrative example {drsMtiia} is that on which both the 
common man and the expert {parikfaka) hold the same opinion. 
Established texts or coneJustons {siddMnia) are of four kinds, 
viz. ( i) tho!% w^hich are accepted by all schools of thought called 
the sarv&iaMft^ddkdnt^l ( 3 ) those which arc hdd by one school 
or similar schools but opposed by others called the pratitMtm- 
siddkdnta\ (3) those which being accepted other conclusions wU! 
also naturally follow called (4) those of the 

opponent’s view^s which are uncritically granted by a debater, who 
proceeds then to refute the consequences that follow and thereby 
show' his own special skill and bring the opponent's intellect to 
disrepute {a&hyupagamasiddMnfd)\ The premissea arc five; 

^ Here i have rollewcd meaainfg* 

* Y±tsyi,fmnt. wnmoiLi here that when one find* nil lEuiif;! hill of mkerji he 
wUb« to KToid mUbcry. end SsdiAg bull) to hceuoeiatBd with ^o benciQact tUtnttBcheil 
and llnai U enundpaied. 

i Vltayfyana wanti in canphuixe rhaf Lheie U no Uua lA uln.tkiH4 bni obljf 
ccteaiicHi rrom pHin^ 

* I haTc followed VMsyA^rAna'a iniefpKtition here. 
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{i) pra/ijfifi (the first enunciation of the thing to be pro^^ed); 
{2) A£fii (the lea^ion which establishes the conclusion on the 
strength pf the similarity of the case In hand with known exam¬ 
ples or negative instances); (3) (positive or negative 

illuustrative instances); (4) (corroboration by the instance); 

(5) (to reach the conclusion which has been proved)^ 

Then come the deBnltions of tarka, nlrnaya^ vada, jalpa, vitand^, 
the faJiacies (hetvibh^sa), chaia, jati, and nigrahasthana, which 
have been enumerated m the first sutra. 

The second book deals with the refutatiotis of objections 
against the meanij of right knowledge (pramSiia), In refutation 
of certain objections against the possibility of the happening 
of doubtg which held that doubt could not happen, since there 
was always a difference between tlie two things regarding which 
doubt arose, it is held that doubt arises w'hcn the special dif- 
ferentiating characteristics between the tw^o things are not noted. 
Certain objectors, probably the Buddhists, are supposed to object 
to the validity of the pramana in general and particularly of 
perceptions on the ground that if they were generated before 
the sense-object contact, they could not be due to the latter, 
and if they are produced after the sense-object contact, they 
could not establish the nature of the objects, and Jf the two 
happened together then there would be no notion of succession 
in our cognition^. To this the Nylya reply is that if there were 
no means of right kitowdedge* then there would be no means of 
knowledge by means of which the objector would refute all 
means of right knowledge; If the objector presumes to have any 
means of valid knowledge then he cannot say that there are no 
means of valid knowledge at all. Just as from the diverse kinds 
of sounds of different musical instruments, one can infer the pre¬ 
vious ex btence of those different kinds of musical instruments, 
so from our knowledge of objects w^ecan infer the previous exist¬ 
ence of those objects of knnwkdge V 

The same things (e g. the senses, etc,) which are regarded as 
instruments of right knowledge with reference to the right cog¬ 
nition of other things may themselves be the objects of right 

dfM iddkanam ^ fr^Mafa/t aaurndHam 

vlifyaif yn/Arf 

/taffdniddA^ 

^ 4 ^ tu i* 15 . 
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knowledge. There are no hard aod feat limits that those which 
arc instruments of knowledge should always be treated as mere 
instruments, for they themselves may be objects of right know¬ 
ledge, The means of right knowledge (pramana) do not require 
other sets of means for revealing them, for they like the light of 
a lamp in revealing the objects of right knowledge reveal them¬ 
selves as wdl. 

Coming to the question of the correctness of the definition 
of perception, it is held that the definition includes the contact 
of the soul with Ehe,mind^ Then it is said that diough we per¬ 
ceive only parts of things, yet since there is a whole^ the per¬ 
ception of the part will naturally refer to the whole. Since we 
can pull and draw things wholes exist* and the whole b not 
merely the parts co11cx:ted tc^ether, for were it so one could 
say that we peredved the ultimate parts or the atoms^ Some 
objectors hold that since there may be a plurality of causes it is 
wrong to infer particular causes from particular effects. To this 
the NySya answer is that there is always such a difference in the 
specific nature of each effect that If properly observed each par¬ 
ticular effect will lead us to a correct inference of its own par¬ 
ticular caused In refuting tho$e who object to the existence of 
time on the ground of relativity, it is said that if the present time 
did not exist, then no perception of it w'-ould have been possible. 
The past and future also exist, for otherwise we should not have 
perceived things as bdng done in the past or as going to be 
done in the future. The validity of analogy {u^arndna) as a 
means of knowledge and the validity of the Vedas is then proved. 
The four pram^nas of percepiion, inference, analogy, and scripture 

^ Here the ul^tniv protubtj liitei inleipolAliurbi id imivrcr CTiticilteAi 

Mt Ehe doctriK of perc«p|{aa,bal igainat the ironJing flf the dir&]itid& 

of per^ption u gintn in Ebc II* L 4! 

* Tbif ii a. rcruLati^n of the doctrtEMS ct the BudilKfitJ, mho rejected the 

of whola Qn thift a bier Buddliiil mnnognph by Pa^ltA 

{91th CdfltH-iy AhD.Jt Sts Trwi*t iit&y be re- 

ret red lo* 

* ItAaim wr/A^iAnf ifvfsrd Au4w/4rti^JK^4tfAt- 

pvn^vfta^ naJyJ u/mri vyfta 4eva 

wuiteft it. u 3S- The injereoce that there 

heii been tun iTk river b not made merely troni leetn^ the qT M-Aier, baE. Treim 
the ninwAler iLD^entii^ ihe preriDUi wiler df ihe rfrer Atld carrying wilh Etl OllTeni 
bT]ge quotitica of Saam^ fr^itiK teavef, mooA, etc. Tb« AUdCialed 

with the lire of WKler, EtL&rh it a Jipeeial or riw of ^tef, which eui dnij be 
due to tfaf happenidg of rRin up the river. 
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are quite sufficient and it is needless to accept arth^patti (impli- 
catiDn),aLtihya (traditinn)p sambhavaL(when a thing is undcrstocKi 
in terms of higher measure the bwer measure contained in it is 
also understood—if vve know that there is a bushel of com any¬ 
where we understand that the same contains eight gallons of 
com as well) and abh^va (nonexistence) as separate pram^nas 
for the tradition is included in verbal testimony and arthapatti* 
sambhava and abhUva are included within inference. 

The validity of these as pramAnas is recognized^ but they are 
said to be included in the four pramanas mentioned before. The 
theory of the eternity of sound is then refuted and the non- 
eternity proved in great detail The meaning of words is said to 
refer to class-notions (yJf/f), individuals (tyakii)^ and the specific 
position of the limbs by which the class notion is mani¬ 

fested. Class (jSti) is defined as that which produces the notion 
of sameness (iiijndrmpriisavd/fniAd jd/iA}- 

The third book b^ins with the proofs for the existence of 
the seif or Stman. It is said that each of the senses is associated 
with its own specific object, but there must exist some other entity 
in us which gathered together the different scnse-cc^itions and 
produced the perception of the total object as distinguished from 
the separate sense-perceptions. If there were no self then there 
would be no sin in injuring the bodies of men; again if there 
were no permanent selC no one would be able to recognize 
things as having seen them before; the two images produced by 
the eyes in visual perception could not also have been united 
together as one visual perception of the things^; moreover if 
there were no permanent cognizer then by the sight of a sour 
fruit one could not be reminded of its sour taste. If conscious¬ 
ness belonged to the senses only, then there would be no recogni¬ 
tion, for the experience of one could not be recognized by another. 
If it is said that the unity of sensations could as well be effected 
by manas (mind), then ihc mattas would serve the same purpose 
as iself and it would only be a quarrel over a name, for this 
entity the knower would require some instrument by which it 
would co-ordinate the sensations and cognize; unless manas b 
admitted as a separate instniment of the soul, then though the 
sense perceptions could be explained as being the work of the 

^ Acoordinp to id the iwo wc hmirt Iwio ijmset Udjo- 

lAkara, hawevtr, l1iink« Itmi there ei one viraol wiimt whida worki in both oyo. 
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senses, yet imagining, thinkings ctc^ could not be explained. 
Another argument for the admission of soul is this, that infants 
show signs of pleasure and pain in quite earJy stages of infancy 
and thui could not be due to anything but similar experiences in 
previous lives. Moreover every' creature is bom with some desiies, 
and no one is seen to be bom without desires. All attachments 
and destx^ are due to previous experienceSp and therefore it is 
argued that desires in infants arc due to their experience in 
previous existences. 

The b(>dy is made up of the ksrti element. The visual sense 
is material and so also arc all other senses^ Incidentally the 
view held by some that the skin is the only organ of sensation 
is also refuted. The earth possesses four qualities, water three, 
fire two, air one, and ether one, but the sense of smdL Usle* eyt^P 
and touch which are made respectively by the four elements of 
earth, etc., can only grasp the distinctive features of the elements 
of which they are made Thus though the organ of smell is made 
by eartli which contains four quatities^ it can only grasp the dis¬ 
tinctive quality of earth, viz. smcIL 

Against the SArnkhya distifiction of AuddAr {cDgnitton) and 
at (pure intelligence) it is said that there is no di(Terence between 
the huddhi and dL We do not find in our cousciousness two 
elements of a phenomenal and a non-phenomenal consciousness, 
but only one, by whichever name it may be called. The Samkhya 
epistemology that the antahkarana as,sumes diverse forms tn 
cognitive acts is also denied, and these are explained on the sup¬ 
position of contacts of manas with the senses, itman and external 
objects. The Buddhist objection against the Satnkhya explana¬ 
tion that the antahkaranas catch reflection from the external 
world just as a crj'stal does from the coloured objects that may 
lie near it, that there were really momentary productions of 
crystals and no permanent crystal catching different reflections at 
different times is refuted by Nyaya; for it says that it cannot be 
said that all creations are momentary, but it can only be agreed to 
in those cases wher^ momentariness was actually experienced, 
in the case of the transformation of milk into curd there is no 
coming in of new qualities and disapp«rance of old but 

* It ii wd 1 10 refflembo' f$diftkfaya dil not lielttHiC sJuJ ikc »enta ww wn- 
itiuited of the CTDSI ^lcia«ffiEl^ Biil tht Siipkh^-Yosa pcprttefltci^ in 

i rofprdoO iti? ha or CDOilitatieKl ikc gtou clcincntk 
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the pid milk is dfc'rtroyed and the curd originates anew. The 
contact of manas with sou! {dfujan} takes place within the body 
and not in that part of fitman which Is outside the body; know- 
iedge belongs to the self and not to the semes or the object for 
ev^cn when they are destroyed knowledge remains. New cog^ni- 
lions destroy the old ones. No two recollections can be simul¬ 
taneous, Desire and antipathy also belong to the souL None of 
these can belong either to the body or to the tnind (manas)^ 
Manas cannot be conscious for it is dependent upon self xAgain 
if it was conscious then the actions done by it would have to be 
borne by the self and one cannot reap the iVuits of the actions of 
another. Thccatisea of recollection on the part of self are given 
m follows: (r) attention, (z) context, (3) repetition, <4) sign. 
(5) association^ (6) likeness, (7) association of the possessor 
and the possessed or master and servant, or things which 
are generally seen to follow ra^ch other^ (8) separation (as of 
husband and wife), (9) simpler employment, (10) opposition, 
(11) excess, (lu) that from which anything can be got, {13) cover 
and covered, (14) pleasure and pain causing memory of that 
w'hich caused them, (ij) fear* {16) entreaty, (17) action such 
as that of the chariot reminding the charioteer, (iS) affection, 
(19] merit and demerits It is said that knowledge does not belong 
to body* and then the question of the production of the body as 
due to adr^ta is dracribKi. Salvation is effected by 

the manas being pcrmanenly separated from the soul (atman) 
through the destruction of karma 

In the fourth book in course cpf the examination of do^ 
(defects), it is said that moha (ignorance), is at the root of all 
other defects such as rSga (attachment) and dvei^ (antipathy). 
As against the Buddhist view that a thing could be pioduasd by 
destruction* it is said that destruction is only a stage in the 
process of origination. Ts^vara is regarded as the cause of the 
production of effects of deeds performed by men’s efforts, for 
man is not always found to attain success according to his efforts- 
A reference is made to the doctrine of those who say that all 
things have come into being by no-caose for then 

no-cause would be the cause, ivhich is impossible. 

The doctrine of some that all things are eternal is next refuted 
on the ground that we alivays see things produced and destroyed. 

^ iiW™ itl. ii. 44. 
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The doctrine of tlie nihilbtic Buddhists (sunyavadin Bauddhas) 
that all things are what they are by virtue of their relations to 
other things* and that of other Buddhists who hold that there are 
merely the qualities and parts hut no substances or wholes, are 
then refuted. The fruits of karmas are regarded as being like 
the fruits of trees which take some lime before they can ripen. 
Even though there may be pleasures here and there, birth means 
sorrow for men, for even the man who enjoys pleasure is tor¬ 
mented by many sorrows, and sometimes onembtakes pains for 
pleasures^ As there is no sorrow in the man who is in deep dream¬ 
less sleep, so there is no affliction {Jthtla) in the man who atbairES 
apavarga (salvation)*. When once thb state is attained all efforts 
{firavfiti) cease for ever, for though elTorts were bcginningless 
with us they were all due to attachment, antipathy^ etc. Then 
there are short dbciissions regarding the way in w^hich egoism 
ceases with the knowledge of the true causes of de¬ 
fects (dasa); about the nature of whole and parts and about the 
nature of atoms (<3'^^) which cannot further be divided. A rlis- 
ciuston is then introduced against the doctrine of the VijnSna- 
vAdins that nothing can be regarded as having any reality when 
separated from thoughts. Incidentally Yoga is mentioned as 
leading to right knowledge. 

The whole of the fifth book which seems to be a later addition 
is devoted to the enumeration of different kinds of refutations 
and futilities Hjaii), 

Caraka, Nyays Sutras and Vaiieaika Sutras. 

When we compare the Nyi^ja s&(rm w^ith the Vat^estia 
w^e find that iit the former tvro or three difTerent streams 
of purposes have met, whereas the latter is much more homo 
geneous. The large amount of materials relating to debates 
treated as a practical art for defeating an opponent would lead 
one to suppose that it ivas probably originally compiled from 
some other existing treatises which w^ore used by Hindus and 
Buddhists alike for rendering themselves fit to hold their own in 
debates with their opponents^ This assumption is justified when 

* YfiUyilriinJltiDletlluu tfaUUtlu»lv«liab arhliii w^jQ hukxicfimBrahman. 

^ A rvrcf«ll«e 1A tlic LliLfl,t ll» loiiaiiMmjiei 

affhd lo ^ {zatain prcpArftUovai tm tmpiovtD^ that volcf Jn to be AUt to 
with vtd thej took to iht wonfaip nsf Sdnuvatl (fodfless of laming), who ihej 

Itipp<uc 4 bfilp then) in hnn^ing muiiKy beforr Iheir idumI all the iafp(niu.[]cin 

Asd kdcAs of which thcf itood to madi In □ced ol ihe lime of dobntet 
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we compare the futilities (jflti) quibbles (thaJa)^ etc., relating to 
disputations as found in the Nyaja sufra with those that are 
found in the medical work of Caraka {7S A^D.), Ill, viiL There 
arc no other works in early Sansknt literature, excepting the 
Nyiiya sAfra and which have treated of these 

matters. Caraka's description of some of the categories (e.e:. 
drs^nta, prayojana, pratijfkA and vitand^) follows very closdy 
the definitions given of those in the iVyay/r There arc 

others such as the definitions of jalpa, chala, nigrahasth^na^ etc;, 
where the definitions of two authorities differ more. There are 
some other logical categories mentioned in Caraka (e,g» /ro- 
/isf/idfiana, jijddsd^ vdAyitdhfa, 

lamida^ ^riMra, adkymujdd, etc} which arc not found m the 
JVyAytisAiraK Again, the various types of futilities (j^tti) and poin^ 
of opponent's refutation mentioned in ihc/Vyaya 

sdira are not found in Carada. There are some terms w^hich arc 
found in slightly variant forms in the two works, e.g. in 

Mipafudfta in si/fraf uriddpat/i In Ny^ya sMim and 

arf/uiyrdyti in Caraia. Caraka does not seem to know any thing 
about the NyAya work on this subject, and it is plain that the 
treatment of these terms of disputations in the CiinjA'a is much 
simpler and less technical th^n what we find in the 
If we leave out the varieties of jSti and nigrahasthjlna of the 
fifth book, there is on the whole a great agreement between the 
treatment of Caraka and that of the JVyi^a It seems there¬ 

fore in a high degree probable that both Caraka and the Ay^ya 
sutras were indebted for their treatment of these terms of dispu¬ 
tation to some other earlier work. Of these, Caraka’s compilaCiofi 
was carlierp whereas the compilation of the My^ya sAir/ts repre¬ 
sents a later work when a hotter atmosphere of disputations had 
necessitated the use of more technical terms which are embodied 
in this work, but which were not contained in the earlier work. 
It does not soem therefore that this part of the w^ork could have 
been earlier than the second century AhD. Another stream flowing 
through the Ny^yn sdiras b that of a polemic against the doctrines 
which could be attributed to the Sautrantika Buddhists, the 
Vijflanavlda Huddhbts^the nihilists, the Samkhya, the C^aka, 
and some other unknown schools of thought to which we find no 

* Like CtrskR dQ« iwt know tbc Ihmfold di>riikHi af mfci4-E|cc (dww- 

mJjm] ///a;4r ami 
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further allusion elsewhere. The jw/nu as we hnve already 

seen had argued only against the M!mdrnsJ,and ultimately agreed 
with them on most points. The dispute with MimamsA in the 
^yaya s&tras is the same as in the Vai^esika over the question 
of the doctrine of the ctemality of sound. The question of the 
self-validity of knowledge {itfa/aApramd^yotrdda) and the akhysti 
doctrine of illusion of the Mimirnsists. which form the tw'o chief 
points of discussion between later Mimlmsi and later Nydya, 
are never alluded to in the NyOya ritras. The advocacy of Yoga 
methods {Nyiiya tv, iL 3S“42 and 4fi) seems abo to be 

an alien ekitient; these are not found in Vaii^ika and are not in 
keeping with the general tendency of the Nyl^a sUtras, and the 
Japanese tradition that Mirok added them Uter on as Mahamaho- 
pSdhyaya Harapras 4 da:^trl has pointed out' is not improbable. 
The Vaiitfika smtms. ill. i. iS and III. li. i, describe per¬ 
ceptional knowledge as produced by the close proximit}'of the 
self (£tman), the senses and the objects of sense, and they 
also adhere to the doctrine, that colour can only be perceived 
under special conditions of sattts&dra (conglomeration etc.). 
The reason for inferring the existence of manas from the non¬ 
simultaneity {ayaugapadya) of knowledge and elTorts is almost 
the same with Vaiicsika as with Nyaya. The NySya sutrai 
give a more technical definition of pereeption, but do not bring 
in the questions of samskira or udbhutarQpavattva which Vai- 


^ika does. On the question of inference Nyiya gives three 
classifications as purvavat, de^vat and s&manyatodmta, but no 
dehnition. The Vaiiesiko s&tras do not know of these classifica¬ 
tions, and give only particular types or instances of inference 
(V. S. III. i. y-17, IX. IL 1-2,4-5). [nference is said to be made 
when a thing is in contact wdth another, or when it b in a relation 
of inherence in it, or when it inheres in a third thing; one kind 
of elTect may lead to the inference of another kind of effect, and 
so On. These are but mere collections of specific instances of infer¬ 
ence without reaching a general theory. The doctrine of vySpti 
(concom i tance of keiu (reason) and sddhja (proband um)) which be¬ 
came so important in later N^’Sya has never been properly formu¬ 
lated either in the Nysya sutras or in the Vaiieaika. VaiSipkn 
jB/ra, HI. i. 24, no doubt assumes the knowledge of concomitance 
between hetu and sSdhya {prastdd&{pnf%'(ikn(vdt apadeSa^a'), 
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but the technical vyipti is not known, and the connotation of 
the term prosiddhipSin^akatVit of Vai^ika seems to be more 
loose than the term tyapti as we know it in the Uter NySya. The 
Vaii€<^a xfdras do not count scriptures (faMa) as a separate 
pram^n^ but they tacitly admit the great validity of the Vedas. 
With jYy^^a sidras sabda as a pram Ana applies not only to the 
Vedas, but to the testimony of any trustworthy person, and 
VatsyAyana says that trustworthy persons may be of three 
kinds /St, drya and (foreigners). UpatnAna which ts 

regarded as a means of right cognition In Nyaya is not oven 
referred to in the s&tras. The Np'^a sii/ras know of 

other pram An as^ such as ^r//tdpatti\ sat^ihhoz^ and aifthyii^ but 
include them within the pram An as admitted by Ihem^ but the 
Fatiffika Sutras do not seem to know them at all \ The FaiJe^ 
»ia su/ras believe in the perception of negation (abhAva) through 
the perception of the locus to which such ncgaiLori refers (ix, L 
i-to)L The Nyi^a s^iras (IL Si. 2, ?-i2) consider that abhAva as 

non-existence or negation can be perceived l when one asks armther 
to "bring the clothes which are not marked,^ he findbi that marks 
are absent in some clothes and brings them ; so it is argued that 
absence or non-cxistence can be directly peredved* Though 
there is thus an agreement bel ween the NySya and the yaiftpha 
sii/riis about the acceptance of abhlva as being due to perception, 
yet their method of handling the matter b different. The Ny^ya 
sif/roj say nothing about the categories of harrina, 

and samavdyn which form the main subjects of Vai^ka 
discussions*. The Nyiiya sfiirdj take much pains to prove the 
materiality of the senses But this question does not seem to have 
been important with Vaifiesika. The slight reference to thb 
question in Vin, ii, 5^ can hardly be regarded as sufficient 
The ymlesiia s&frasdu not mention the name of" I^ivara,"whereas 
the Nyi^ya rA/i™r try to prove bis existence on eschatological 
grounds. The reasons given in support of the existence of self 
in the JVy^a s&^ras are mainly on the ground of the unity of 
sense-cognitions and the phenomenon of fecognition, whereas the 

^ The cnij old Acitharily wh^ kuewp theie Im fVi»lf»- Bqt he bIh 

tJi iDEiri|tfetBtion of sual^n wlikh k (mm Njiya 1434 

snAafrJjhtr (C4t>^d III- 

* 'Hie* 0/ iba e^umple aic tokimi. rn^qn Vfitiyiiyuiii'i comnJEni 4 i 4 y« 

* Ttve no doebt: inckdmiMlIy a dehnil^ of jjui u 

* ph ft JIJ. 
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Vaf,4€silra lays its main emphasrs on se]f-consdousn«ss as a fact 
of knowtedge- Both the NySya and the Vaiitfika sutms adroit 
the existence of atoms, but all the details of the doctrine of 
atomic stnicture in later Myaya-Vai^sika are absent there. The 
Vai^sika calls salvation niksrtyasa or vtokfa and the Nyaya 
apavarga, Mok.^ with Vai.^ika is the permanent cessation of 
connection with body; the apavarga with NySya is cesation of 
pain'. In later times the main points of diATercnce bciwcen the 
Vai^sika and NySya are said to lie with regard to theory of the 
notion of number, changes of colour in the molecules by heat, etc. 
Thus the former admitted a special procedure of the mind by which 
cognitions of number arose in the mind (ag. at the first moment 
there is the sense contact with an object, then the notion of one¬ 
ness, then from a sense of relativeness—apeksabuddhi—notion 
of two, then a notion of tw'o-ness, and then the notion of two 
things) j again, the doctrine of ptiupaka (changes of qualities by 
heat arc produced in atoms and not in molecules as NySya held) 
was held by Vai^esika, which the NaJyayikas did not admit* But 
as ^tsNyaya suirai are silent on these points, it is not possible to 
say that such were really the difTerences between early NySya and 
early Vaiiesika, These differences may be ^id to hold between 
the later interpreters of VaUestka and the later interpreters of 
NySya. The Vai^ika as we find it in the commentaiy of 
Pra.<astapada (probably sixth century* A.D.), and die NySya from 
the time of Udyotakam have come to be treated as almost 
the same system with slight variations only, I have therefore 
preferred to treat them together. The main presentation of the 
NySya-VaiSesika philosophy in this chapter is that which is found 
from the sixth century onwards. 

The Vaiiesika and Nyaya Literature, 

It is difficult to ascertain definitely the date of the Vaisesika 
sSiras by KanSda, also called Aulukya the son of tilQka, though 
there is every reason to suppose it to be pre-Buddhistic. It 

' VauMifll! VedanlKtlrtlia cpuUe* t puaiee from 

XVI. 68-69 in /I199;, and another from • N^ya writer Shaiaitwilli. 

pp. J9-41, in /.A.s. 3 ,. 1914, to ihow that the old Ma^yikiu oHuidciad llutl there 
WM an dcffient «riuppih« frakf^j in the iiiUc of nnOdE Mnli«i) *>iich the Vaiie- 
ftkia denied. No nidoitoc in Bip^ri of this opinian ii fowid in the Njiya or like 
fiHWtf, Iinlw Uw oeeialkm tUpaia wiit ia inlerpteted u ■neanuiB the 

pf^unO! of sqm? uit of tllira or bippincu. 

* See Midhava'a 
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appears from the pursna that he was born in Prabhasa near 
Dviraka, and was the disciple of Soma^rmft. The time of 
Fraiastaptda who wrote a bhU^ya (commentary) of the Vai£j^- 
siia suiras cannot also unfortunately be ascertained. The pexu- 
liarity of Pra^stapAda's bh^sya is this that unlike other bhasyas 
(which first give brief explanations of the text of the sutras and 
then continue to elaborate independent e.xplanations by explain- 
ing the first brief comments); it docs not follow the sutras but 
is an independent dissertation based on their main contents^ 
There were two other bh^syas on the Vaiit4ika sutras^ namely 
and Bharddt/dja-vrtti^ but these are now probably 
losL References to the former are found in KiraiidvalibhdskarA 
of Padmanabha Mt^ra and also lo Ratnapra^hd 2 , 2 . lu Four 
commentaries were written on this bhAsya, r^amely Vy{f 7 navati hy 
VyomaiekharScArya^ Nydyak^adatS by Srfdhara, Ktrattdvaii by 
Udayana (9.S4 a.D.) and by ^rivatsAcArya. In addition to 

thesejagadl^ BhattAcAr^'a of Navad vipa and Sankara ML^ra wrote 
two other commentaries on the Praiastapdda-bkd^a, namely 
Bftd^itsukfi and Kat^ada-raftasya, isahkaTa Mi.^ra (14^5 A.tx) 
also wrote a commentary' on the VaUistka sutras called the 
Upaskdra, Of these Nydya-kandaii of ^rldhara. 00 account of its 
simplicity of style and elaborate nature of exposition is probably 
the best for a modem student of Vaifeika. Its author was a 
native of the village of Bhari.srstl in Bengal (Radha). His father's 
name was Baladc\^ and mother's name was Acchoks and he 
wrote his work in 9 H 3 5 aka era (990 A.D.) as he himself writes 
at the end of his work. 

The Njdya Sutra was written by AksapAda or Gautama, and 
the earliest commentary on it written by VitsySyana is known 
as the Vdt^dyana-hhd^a> The date of VAtsyAyana has not 

^ The (ft cm karri]jr Ik rolled a (dabfnmtc CvidllRCn- 

He hunself tiaakts tkO «tLdi ctaini and Cilia hil wi^k l eompendiiuii of the 
fmipeniH of iHc dl^ris He uk^ the emtegorifl uf 

iarwt^* and In onler itid wiihcnit raisdng uiy 

dlKDShona plaiEitj nirnuo wlvai be ku gol to uy mi Some of the docErii>» 

whieH irtr lupQiiMi in liter tiSfAyt^Viuiefikm disoiaiDm, lu^h 9s ttK docUine of 
creilicM3 and 4 UfiDliin<?n, docuico of nnnlKr the ihcmy ihai the number of nionsa 
cmitHbntcji to iHr aiomte mouure of ike naolccalnij the doctxiao of pilu^dlkn in con- 
tKCtiofV with Thfr traosfoTiTULtion of colotin by heu ocenr in bis njurahmi for iKc hnt 
lime mk tke jAfrai ire silent on Uicsq paiuti. tt U dlScuU to BaOefimic hSi 

dale dcftnildljr i be is tbe eirliBl writer on VaLiefikm luiUble to as nfler Ksglda 
and it il nm irapmbAble that be laved m llhf ^Ui oe Cl^h century 
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been definttcly settled, but there b reason to believe that he lived 
5ome time in the beginning of the fourth century a*d. Jacobi 
places him m jcso A.D. Udyotakara (about 63s h^d,) wrote a 
on Vatsya3rana's bh^ya to establish the Nyaya views 
and to refute the criticisms of the Buddhist logician DiAnaga 
{alxjut 500 A,l>.) in his V^caspatimBra 

(840 A,D,_) wrote a sub-commentary on the Nydy^it/d^^iika of 
Udyotakara called Nydyftzfdrtitiatdipary^^/iJtd In order to make 
clear the right mcaniiigs of Udyotakara's Vdrftika which was sink¬ 
ing in the mud as it were through numerous other bad writings 
(dustarakum&aridA^paNJraNtag^affA^y Udayana (9S4A.D+) wrote 
a sub-commentary on the Td£Jkifyai!Jtit called 
fiarfsyddAt Varddhamana (1223 A.D.) wrote a sub-commentary 
on that called the NydyanidaftdhyfiraMla. Padman^bha wrote 
a sub-commentary on that called Vsrdd^^mdiu/tdu and ^ahkara 
Mi^ (E4^5 A-B.) wrote a sub-commentary on that called the 
/\fydyaid/fiaryamaJfi(£aKii. In the seventeenth century VrivanStha 
wrote an independent short commentary known as 

On the silira^ and R^dhimohana wrote a separate 

commentary on the^dy£r rw/mr known ly^dy^iittat/war^fta. 
In addition to these works on the Ny^a rw/rar many other 
independent works of great phiJodophlcal value have been written 
on the Nyaya system. The most Important of these in medieval 
times 13 the NydyurMadjarS of Jayanta (S80 A.D.), who flourished 
shortly after Vacaspatimi^ra. Jayanta chooses some ofthe 
sdtras for interpretattonp but he dbcusses the Nyaya views quite 
independently, and criticises the views of other systems of Indian 
thought of his timc> It is far more comprehensive than Vacaspati's 
Tdfparyafiid^ and its style is most delightfully lucid* Another 
Important work is Udayana's Kissntud/ijaii in which he tries to 
prove the existence of I^vara (God), This work ought to be read 
with its commentary FraidJa by Varddhamana {i 225 a,D,) and its 
stib-commentarj' Afaiarartdt by Rucidatta (1 ^75 A.D,), Udayana's 
Alfftitfa/ivaz/rve^a is a polemical work against the Buddhists, in 
which he tries to establish the Nyiya doctrine of soul In addition 
to these we have a number of useful works on NySya in later 
times. Of these the following deserve speciaJ mention in connec¬ 
tion ^rith the present work B/idfdfaricc&fda by Vi^vanatha with 
its commentaries AftiJ^tdtfuB^ IfirniJtat'f and FdfM^mdrft 

with Aydyamr^aya^ TariaSMsd of Ke^va MiSra with 
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the commentary A^y^yafirndipa, SapiafiadarfM of ^ivadity?!^ 
TarkiAatni^sa of Varadaraja with the cornmentary of 

MallinStha^ A^ySj^sdra of M&dhaya E>eva of the city of Dhara 
and Nydyasi^d/MHtoTfta^jari of JanakiTiStha Bhattacarya t^ith 
the by Ysdavacaiya^ and AydyasiddA^n/'^^df/^ 

of Sa^dhara with Pra^M by ^^^antScirya- 

The new school of Nytya philosophy known as Navya-NySya 
began with Gafigo^a UpAdhyaya of Mithil^ about 120Q A.D. 
Ganged wrote only on the four pramanas admitted by the Nyaya^ 
viz. pratyak!^,anumana,upamAnapand j^bda,and not on any of the 
topics of Nyiya metaphysics. But it so happened that his dis¬ 
cussions on annmana (in ference) attracted unusual ly grearattention 
in NavadvTpa (Bengal)p and large numbers of commentaric^i and 
commentaries of commentaries were written on the anumana 
portion of his work Tattvacin/ama^i, and many independent 
treatises on ^bdaand anum^na were also written by the scholars 
of Bengal, ivhich became thenceforth for some centuries the home 
of Nyaya studies. The commentaries of Raghuiidtha ^iromani 
([ 500 A-D.X Mathura Bhattacirya (1580 A.D.X Gadidhara Bha|t£- 
carya (i6S0A,D.) and Jagadi^ BhattacSiy^a (1590 comitien- 
taries on ^iromani's commentary on Ta/firmrffddm^ftt\ had been 
very widely read in Bengal. The new school of KySya became the 
most important study in Navadvipa and there appeared a scries 
of thinkers who produced an extensive literature on the subjects 
The contribution w^as not in the direction of mctaphysicSptheolc3gy, 
ethics, or rdigion^ but consisted mainly in developing a system 
of linguistic notations to specify accurately and precisely any 
concept or its relation with other concepts^ 

Thus for example when they wf^shed to define precisely the 
nature of the oqncomitancc of one concept with another {eg. smoke 
and fire), they would so specify the relation that the exact nature 
of the ccjncomitance should be dearly expresjied, and that there 
should be no confusion or ambiguity. Close subtle analytic 
thinking and the development of a system of highly technical 

i the buset \a\S d the twcl/Ei century to tbe thml quarter uf the iixEcetuh 
cenliuy the ti*w ictwol of Nyiyi ™ itondl in MithIU | Betiu); hat from the lift^efllh 
tn the Kvenieenih centary Bctrcxl hb^c prc emETtently the honvE of Nymya ftudirt. 
Set Mr Citr»vmnU’fi pAp^r^/. A. S. 1515, 1 ieu iuefehted to it for nme of ilic 
cUtet menljciiied in thsi lectioti. 

■ /foidnJMUMJHEi qf lCi|>hiLiul|lLi ju well J14 hii PaJdrtJkafat/i^Miriipa^ ftte, how^ 
«er* moii'bie cicepCiimf* 
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cxpttissjDri$ rti^rk thedc’vciopment of this Ht^ratyre. The tedinicat 
expressions invented by this school were thus generally accepted 
even by other systems of thought^ wherever the need of accurate 
and subtle thinking was felt. But from the time that Sanskrit 
ceased to be the vehicle of philosophical thinking in India the 
importance of this literature has gradually lost ground, and it 
can hatdly be hoped that it will ever regain its old position by 
attracting enthusiastic students in large numbers. 

i cannot dose this chapter without mentioning the fact that 
so far as the logical portion of the Nyiya system Ls concemedp 
though Aksapada was the first to write a comprehensive account 
of itj the Jains and Buddhists in medieval times had indepen¬ 
dently worked at this subject and had critici;?ed the Nyaya ac^ 
count of logic and made valuable contributions. In Jaina logic 
Daim/aikdiikamiryMkli of BhadrabAhu (357 ts.c.), Umasvatrs 
TattvartMi^igama suir^i, Nydyat^tara of Siddhasena Divikara 
(533 Manikya Nandf^ (Sc )0 a.d.) jwfw, and 

Pramdwamijfa/afl’Zfd/ffid/aFftJtdra of Deva Sun (1159 A.D.) and 

of Prabhicandra deserve special notice. 
PratHdM 4 isdtHUi:i:aya and Njydyafirdvrsa of Dinn^ga (S00 A.D^)^ 
Pramdnavdr/fiJia and of Dharmakirtti 

A.D.) with the commentary of Dharmottiira are the most 
interesting of the Buddhist works on systematic Ic^ic** The 
diverse points of difference between the Hindu^ Jain and 
Buddhist logic require to be dealt with 10 a sqmrate w*ork on 
ladian logic and can hardly be treated within the compass of the 
pre^nt volumei 

It b interesting to notice that between the Vd/jy^ana 
b/idsya and the Udyotakara*s Vdrttika no Hindu work on logic 
of importance seems to have been written : it appears that the 
science of logic in this period was in the hands of the Jains and 
the Buddhists ; and it was Dinniga's criticism of Hindu Nyaya 
that roused Udyotakara to wrrite the Vdri^ikd. The Buddhist and 
the Jain method of treating logic separately front metaphysics 
as an independent study was not accepted by the Hindus till we 
come to Ganged and there is probably only one Hindu work of 
importance on Nyaya in the Buddhist style namely 
of BhSsarvajna, Other older Hindu works generally treated of 

1 S« IndioM MfdifTHij Jflw/p bj Dr S. C. % Jdjitbhu^W»t fw ^ 
fpiphjr of Jain and Baddllif 1 
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inference only along with metaphysical and other points of Nyay a 
interest** 

The main doctrine of tlie Nyaya-Vai&e^ilca Philosophy"* 

The Nyaya-Vaiie^ka ha%'ing dismissed the doctrine of mo 
mentanness took a common^aense view of things, and held that 
things remain permanent until suitable collocations so arrange 
themselves that the thing can be destroyed Thus the jug con¬ 
tinues to remain a jug unless or until It is broken to pieces by 
the stroke of a stick. Things exist not because the>' can produce 
an impression on us^ or sen^e my purpose either directly or 
through knowledge, as the Buddhists suppasCi but because exist¬ 
ence is one of their characteristics If I or you or any other perceiver 
did not exist, the things would continue to exist all the same. 
Whether they produce any effect on us or on their surrounding 
environments is immaterial. Existence Is the most general 
characteristic of things, and it is on account of this that things 
art teatilied by experience to be exbting. 

As the Nyaya-Vai^ikas depended solely on experience and 
on ^-aiid reasons, they dismissed the S^mkhya cosmology, but 
accepted the atomic doctrine of the four elements {MMuX earth 
(ifiVi), tt'ater (rf/), fire and air {mumf). These atoms are 

eternal; the fifth substance (dMja} is all pervasive and eternai 
It IS regarded as the cause of propagating sound; though all- 
pervading and thus in touch with the ears of aU persons, it mani¬ 
fests sound only in the ear-drum, as it is only there that it shows 
itself as a sense-organ and manifests such sounds as the man de¬ 
serves to hear by reason of his merit and demerit Thus a deaf 
man though he has the ak^ as his sense of hearing^ cannot hear 
on account of his demerit which impedes the faculty of that sense 
organ* In addition to these they admitted the existence of time 
(kdh) as extending from the past through the prc?sent to the 

^ AinwHl Jll] llif booki aa Nj'iy* ukI reftiml to h«e been cocunJlcd in 

the ^ritEUgof Ihb Chipler. who irant lo be a«taAinlei! wUh 9, fuller bibliq^l^f 

at iht new jchool dI logic ibcHild refer la ifae p^pef called '»Tlle lli^ciryof 
Kyiyn in Bengal,'* by Atr C^krawltl m/. A. B. 191 

^ r have tiifaledKrtjaanilVaMejpiknu the MUticiyilem. VMiale¥Cf may Wc bw 
their odetiuU <|i!fircrt!iTOei. they m junce abooi tioo a,d, as beinjj tn cnwplcie 

ai^'rcemeilt cace|i4 ift *&Cne iMitnir pxntiu Tbe ^dewi of one lyatem m often nipple 
tncnleil by Ukhe nf the oCber. TIk original cbaiacler of the |wo aytleina bai airily 
been Ijeated,! 

* See pp. 
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endle^ futurity before us. Had there been no time we could 
ha^^e no knowledge of it and there would be nothing to account 
for <juf time-notions associated with aJl changes, The Simkhya 
did not admit the existence of any real time; to them the unit 
of kala IS regarded as the time taken by an atom to traverse its 
own unit of space It has no existence separate from the atoms 
and their movements. The appearance of kala a separate entity 
is a creation of our buddht (imidh'siinNa^a) as it leprescnts the 
order or mode in which the buddhi records its perceptions* But 
kala in Nyaya-Vaiiesika is regarded as a substance existing by 
itself In accordance with the changes of things it reveals itself 
a.^ pastp present, and future. Samkhya. regarded it as past, present, 
and future. a,s being the modes of the constitution of the things 
in its different manifesting stages of evolution (aJAmrt). The 
astronomers regarded it as being due to the motion of the planets. 
These must all be contrasted with the ^^yfiya-Vai^ik-a con¬ 
ception of ksla which is regarded as an alt-pervading^ partltss 
sub^nce which appears as many in association with the changes 
related to it^ 

The seventh substance b relative space lx b that sub¬ 

stance by virtue of which things are perceived as being on the 
right, left, east, w^est, upivards and dowmwards; killa like dik b 
also one. But yet tradition has given us varieties of it In the eight 
directions and in the upper and lower** The eighth substance is 
the soul {a£tfi£ia} which b all-pervading* There are separate atmans 
for each penion ; the qualities of knowledge, feelings of pleasure 
and pain, desire, etc* belong to Manas (mind) is the ninth 

substance. If is atomic in size and the vehicle of memory; all affec¬ 
tions of the soul such as knowing, feeling, and willing, are generated 
by the connection of manas with soul, the senses and the objects. 
It bthe intermediate link which connects the soul with the senses, 
and thereby produces the affections of knowledge, feeling, or 
willing. With each single connection of soul with manas we have 
a separate affection of the soul, and thus our intellectual experience 
is conducted in a series, one coming after another and not simul¬ 
taneously, Over and above all these we have I^vara. The definition 

^ AydjmismJaU, ftp, 6 ^-^ juid pp. 1)6-1^9- The VaiUfUa 

iSifm time MS. I be ouwe ol thmgi which fttfer chsknec bnl deitkd it of thiaf^s 

«hjcb MTC •elcm&L 

* S« AyijaAamdaff, pp. 66 - 4 ^, uui p. 14^ 
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ofsubsUnce consists in this, that itis indepenffentby itself, whereas 
the other things such as qualit)' action (iarma), sameness 

or generality {sdmdttya), speciality of specific individuality (vtSffa) 
and the relation of inherence cannot show themselves 

without the help of substance {draiyd). Drarya is thus the place 
of rest (dirajfn) on which all the others depend {dIr/a), Dravya, 
guna, karma, sflmSnya, vi£e», and samavdya are the six original 
entities of which all things in the world are made up'. When a 
man through some special merit, by the cultivation of reason and 
a thorough knowledge of the fallacies and pitfalls in the way 
of right thinking, comes to know the respective characteristics 
and differences of the aboi-'e entities, he ceases to have any 
passions and to work in a<xordance with their promptings and 
attains a conviction of the nature of self, and is liberated*. The 
Nyaya->Vai^ika is a pluraJLstic system which neither tries to 
reduce the diversity of experience to any universal principle; nor 
dismisses patent facts of experience on the strength of the de^ 
mands of the logical coherence of mere abstract thought The 
entities it admits are taken directly from experience. The under¬ 
lying principle Is that at the root of each kind of perception there 
must he something to which the perception is due. It classified tlw 
percepts and concepts of experience into several ultimate types 
or categories {paddrtka^ and held that the notion of each type 
was due to the presence of that entity. These types arc six in 
number—dravya, guna, etc. If we take a percept “I see a red 
book," the book appears to be an independent entity on which 
rests the concept of "redness" and "oneness," and we thus call the 
book a substance {dmv^a)\ dravya b thus defined as that which 
has the chaiacteristJc of a dravya {dravy&tvd)^ So also guna and 
karma. In the subdtvision of different kinds of dravya also the 
same principle of classification is followed. 1 n contrasting it with 
Samkhya or Buddhism we see that for each unit of sensation (say 
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whiteness) the latter would admit a corresponding real, but 
NySya-VaBesika would collect ^a|l whiteness’* under the name 
of ''the quality of white colour" which the atom possessed*. They 
only regarded as a sepamte entity what represented an ultimate 
mode of thought They did not enquire whether such notions 
could be regarded as the modification of sorue other notion or 
not; but Tvhenever they found that there were some experiences 
which were similar and universaK they classed them as separate 
entities or categories. 

The six Padirthas: Dravya, Guna, Karma^ Samanyai 
Viie^Ut Samav 4 ya. 

Of the SIX classes of entities or cati^ories (/foddr^A^} we have 
already given some account of dravya*- Let tis now turn to 
the others. Of the qualities the first one called rfi/Ju 

(colour) IS that which can be apprehended by the eye alone 
and not by any other sense The colours are white, blue, 
yellow, red, green, brown and variegated (dtra}. Colours are 
found only In ksiti^ ap and tejas. The colours of ap and tejas are 
permanent (wVya), but the colour of ksiti changes when heat 
is appliedp and this, Sridhara holds. Is due to the fact that 
heat changes the atomic structure of ksiti (earth) and thus the 
old constitution of the substance being destroyed* its old colour 
is abo destroyed, and a new one is generated. ROpa is the general 
name for the specific individual colours. There ss the genus fit* 
(coloumess)* and the rupa guna (quality) is that on which 
rests this genusrupa is not itself a genus and can be appre¬ 
hended by the 

The second is ra^a (taste), that quality of things which can be 
apprehended only by the tongue; these are sweet, sour, pungent 
astringent and bitter (fUfa). Only ksiti and ap 

have taste. The natural taste of ap is sweetness. Rasa like 
rupa also denotes the genus rasat^'a, and rasa as quality must 
be distinguished from rasa as genus^ though both of them are 
apprehended by the tongue. 

The third is (odour), that quality which can be ap¬ 

prehended by the nose alone It belongs to ksiti alone Water 

^ Ttw rcrcroice k io SanUtmlkjl BiuldhliAi* rf M(9[/hI£^- 

Sec Pk^iJkl4K4(&’A S^Jt Ayjja 
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or air is apprehended having odour on account of the presence: 
of earth materials. 

The fourth is sparia (touch), that quality which can be ap¬ 
prehended onJy by the skin- There are three kinds of touch, cold* 
hot* neither hot nor cold Spar^ bcEongs to ksiti j ap, tejas, and 
vayu. The fifth iabd^t (sound) is an attribute of Had there 

been no there would have been no sound. 

The sixth is sainkbya (number), that entity of quality belonging 
to things by virtue of which we can count them as one^ two^ three^ 
etc. The conception of numbers two, throe, etc is due to a relative 
oscillatoiy state of the mind {aptk^ahuddM)\ thus when there are 
two jugs before my eyes* 1 have the notion—This is one jug and 
that is another jug. This is called apeksabuddhi \ then in the 
two jugs dicre aris^ the quaJity of twoness i^dvitva) and then an 
indeterminate perception {mn^ikaip^-dvitva^guf^^^^ dvitvain us 
and then the determinate perceptions that there are the two jugs* 
The conceptions of other numters as well as of many arise in a 
similar manner^ 

The seventh is parimiH tmeasure), that entity of quality in 
things by virtue of which we perceive them as grrat or small and 
speak of them as such- The measure of the partless atoms is 
called parimandahiparimatfax it is eternal, and it cannot gene¬ 
rate the measure of any other thing. Its measure is its own abso- 
lutelyj when two atoms generate a dyad {^anukd^ it is not 
the measure of the atom that generates the aqu (atomic) and 
the krasva (small) measure of the dyad molecule {dvyanuka\ 
for then the slec {partmSnd) of it would have been still smaller 
than the measure of the atom {parimsi^dhld^ whereas the 
measure of the dyanuka is of a dtiFferent kind, namely the 
small Of course two atoms generate a dy^d^ but 

then the number (sarnkby^) of the atom should be regarded as 
bringing forth a new kind of measure^ namely the small (Arasva) 
measure in the dyads. So again when three dyads (dyanuka) 
compose a tiyanuka the number and not the measure small 

^ This It diftUnftitclj a VaiiciCks view ifiUv^und by fNy4.j» 
to b« fileol OQ thu tmUtcr. Sei! vtu ii- S. 
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{Ar^ts^a} of tho dyad b the cause of the measuire “ great ” 
of the tryajnuka. But when we come to the rc^on of these gross 
tryanukas we find that the " jgreat *' measure of the tryanuWas h 
the cause of the measure of other grosser bodies composed by 
them. For as many tryanukas constitute a gross body, so much 
bigger docs the thing become. Thus the cumuktion of the trya¬ 
nukas of mahat parimftna makes things of still more mahat pari- 
m&na. The measure of tryanukas is not only regarded as mahat 
but also as dirgha (long) and this dirgha parimana has to be ad¬ 
mitted as coexisting w'ith mahat panmftna but not identical, for 
things not only appear as great but aJso as long (difxA&X Here 
ive find that the accumulation of tryanukas means the accumula^ 
tion of “great’' {maAaf} and “long" {dtr^Aa} parimAnap and hence 
the thing generated happens to possess a measure which is greater 
and longer than the individual atoms ^vhlch composed them. 
Now the hrasva parim^na of the dyads b not regarded as having 
a lower degree of greatness or length but as a separate and distinct 
type of measure which b called small (Arast^n), As accumulation 
of grossness, greatness or length, generates still more greatness, 
grossness and length in its effect, so an acctimulation of the 
hrasva (small) panmAna ought to generate still more hrasva 
parimana, and we should expect that if the hras\^ measure of 
the dyads was the cause of the measure of the liy^uka^ the 
tryanukas should be even smaller than the dyanukasw So also if 
the atomic and circular (farimandah) size of the atoms is re¬ 
garded as generating hy their measure the measnre of the dya- 
nukaSf then the measure of the dyanukas ought to be more atomic 
than the atoms. The atomic, small^ and great measures should 
not be regarded as ^presenting successively bigger measures pro^ 
duced by the mere cumulation of measures, but each should be 
regarded as a measure absolutely distinct, different from or foreign 
to the other mcasum. It is therefore held that if grossness in the 
cause generates still more greatness in the effect, the smallness 
and the parimandala measure of the dyads and atoms ought to 
generate still more smallness and subtleness in their effccL 
Hut since the dyads and the tryanuka molecules are seen to 
be constituted of atoms and dyads respectively# and yet are 
not found to share the measure of their causes, it is to be argued 
that the measures of the atoms and dyads do not generate the 
measure of thdr effects* but it is their numSer which is the cause 
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of the measure of the latter. This e^pJains anup^m^na, hrasva 
parimana, mabat parimana, and dfr^gha parimana. The parimana 
of akisa, kaLa,djk and atman which are regarded a3 aJ I-pervasive, 
ts said to be paramamahat (abMlutely large). The parimlnas 
of the atoms, akai^ kala, dtk, mana^^ and atman are regarded 
as etdfnal (nilj^a). All other kinds of padmajias as belonging to 
non-eternal things are regarded as non^temal. 

The eighth is frfAak/va (mutual dfflerence or separateness of 
things), that entity or quality in things by virtue of which thin^ 
appear as different (eg, this is different from that). Difference is 
perceived by us as a positive tiotion and not aa a mere negation 
such as this jug is not this poL 

The ninth is saftiyif^a (corincction), that entity of guna by 
virtue of which things appear to u$ as connected. 

The tenth is vidAaga (separation)^ that entity of guna which 
destroys the connection or contact of thinga, 

The eleventh and tw'clfth gunas, paratva and afiara/va, 
rise in 11$ to the perceptions of long time and short time, remote 
and near. 

The othergunas such as (knowledge),j]v^4:4(happlne&s), 

da/iiAa (sorrow)^ (wi]])^ dz^£sa (antipadiy or hatred) and 
(effort) can occur only with rererence to soul. 

The characteristic of gtiru/zra (heaviness) is that by virtue of 
which things fall to the ground. The guna of sfteAa (oiliness) 
belongs to water. The guna of sai^Mra Is of three kinds, (i) vega 
(velocity) which keeps a thing moving in different directions, 
(2) (elasticit)-^) on account of which a gross thing 

tries to get back its old state even though disturbed, (3) 
vana is that quality of atman by which things are constantly 
practised or by which things experienced are remembered and 
recognized*. DAarma Is the quality the presence of which enables 
the soul to enjoy happiness or to attain salvation* Adkarma Is 

itvAl hhdivsji&. |i t i^pecioj chliiictEiTsdc of the iftcil, CDfilrAiy (Q 
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the opposite quality, the presence of which in the soul leads a 
man to sufTer. Adrsia or destiny is that unknown quality of 
things and of the soul which brings about the cosmic order, and 
arranges it for the experience of the souls in accordance with 
their merits or demerits. 

Karma means movement i it is the third thing which must 
be held to be as irreducible a reality as dravya or guna. There 
are five kinds of movement, <i) upward, (a) dowmivard, (3) con¬ 
traction, (4) expansion, <$> movement in genera]. All kinds of 
kaitnas rest on substances just as the gunas do, and cause the 
things to which they belong to move. 

Samanya is the fourth cat^ory. It means the genus, or aspect 
of generality or sameness that we notice in things. Thus in spite 
of the difference of colour between one cow and another, both of 
them are found to have such a sameness that we call them cows. 
In spite of all diversity in all objects around us, they are aJJ 
perceived as sat or existing. This sat or existence is thus a same¬ 
ness, which is found to exist in all the three things dravya, guna, 
and karma. ''This sameness is called sttm&nya or jdit^ and it is 
regarded as a separate thing which rests on dravj-a, guna, or 
karma. This highest genus satta (being) is called farajati (highest 
universal), the other mlermcdiatc jitis are called aparajdti (low'cr 
iiniversals), such as the genus of dravya, of karma, or of guna, or 
still more intermediate Jatis such as gottn^sti (the genus cow)i 
nilatj/ajdti ^the genus blue)^ The intermediate jatis or genera 
sometimes appear to have a special aspect as a species, such as 
fiosutifa (animal jsti) and gatva (the cow jStiji here however 
gotva appears as a species, yet it is in reality nothing but a Jtti, 
The aspect as species has no separate existence It is jiti which 
from one aspect appears as genus and from another as species, 

canoiH gCMnic [li« Itdecli whi«^ Me only to be reapet) M » fatiut time. If Iti« 
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This jsti Of samduyu thus must be regarded as having a separate 
independent reality though it is existent in dravya, guna. anti 
karma. The Buddhists denied the existence of any indepen¬ 
dent reality of samAnya, but said that the sameness as cow 
was really but the negation of all non-cows The per¬ 

ception of cow reaUzcs the negation of oil non-cows and this 
15 represented in consciousness as the sameness as cow* He who 
should regard this sameness to be a separate and independent 
reality perceived in experience might also discover two horns 
on his own hcad^ The Nj-aya-Vai^esika said that negation 
of non-cows is a negative perceptiofi, whereas the sameness per¬ 
ceived as cow is a positive perception, which cannot be explained 
by the aforesaid negation theory of the Buddhists, Simdnya has 
thus to be admitted to have a separate reality. All perception as 
sameness of a thing is due to the pr^ence of this thing in that 
object’. This jati is eternal or non-destructible; for even with 
the destruction of individuals comprehended within the jati, the 
latter b not destroyed^ 

Through vtie^a things are perceived as diverse No single 
sensation that we receive from the external world probably agrees 
with any other sensation, and this difference must be due to the 
existence of some specific differences amongst the atoms them¬ 
selves, The specific difference existing in the atoms, emancipate 
souls and minds must be regarded as eternally existing, and it 
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is on account of its pnesonce that atoms appear as difTerent to the 
yogins who can perceive thcniH 

the inseparable relation of inhereticefc is a relation 
by virtue of which two different things such as substance and 
attribute, substance and karma^ substance and sSiriSnya, kirana 
(cause) and kllrya (effect), atoms and vi^e^ appear so unilicd 
that they represent one whole, or one identical inseparable reality. 
This peculiar relation of inseparable inherence is the cause Avhy 
substance, action^ and attribute^ cause and effect, and jati in sub¬ 
stance and attribute appear as indissolubly connected as if they 
are one and the same thing. Sarnyoga or contact may take place 
between two things of the same nature ivhich exist as disconnected 
and may later on be connected (yittasiddAaX such as ivhen I put 
my pen on the table. The pen and the table are both substances 
and were disconnected; the sarnyoga relation is the guna by 
virtue of w^hkh they appear to be connected For a while. SamavSya 
however makes absolutely different things such as dravya and 
guna and karma or kirana and kdr^'a (clay and jug) appear as 
one inseparable whole {^yutusiddAa}^ This relation is thus a 
£>eparate and independent category* This ts not regarded as 
many like sarnyogas (contact) but as one and eternal because 
it has no cau^ This or that object (tg. jug) may he destroyed 
but the samavSya relatiofi "which w^ never brought into being 
by anybody always remains^ 

These six things are called the six padarthas or independent 
realities experienced m perception and expressed in language. 

The Theory ot Causation. 

The Nyaya-Vai^ika in most of its speculations took that 
view of things which finds expression in our language^ and which 
WQ tacitly assume as true in all our ordinary experience. Thus 
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they admitted dravya^ guna, karma and sSmAnya. Vi^e^ they 
had to admit as the ultimate peculiarities cf atoms, for they did 
not admit that things were continually changing their qualities, 
and that everything could be produced out of cverj^hing by a 
change of the collocation or arrangement of the constituting atoms. 
In the production of the effect loo they did not admit that the 
effect was potentially prc-*xislent in the cause They held that 
the material cause (c,g. clay) had some power within it, and the 
accessory and other instrumental causes (such as the stick, the 
wheel etc.) had other powersj tlie collocation of these two de¬ 
stroyed the cau 3 C( and produced the effect which was not exigent 
before hut w'as newly produced. This is what is called the 
doctrine of asaiharyaz^^da. This is just the opposite of the 
S^rnkhya axiom, that what is existent cannot be destroyed {ad- 
h/imfe ptdya/^ and that the nonexistent could never be 

produced {ndsate vdfyaie hhduak). The objection to this view is 
that if what is non-existent is produced, then even such im¬ 
possible things as the hare's horn could also be produced. The 
Nyftya-Vai^ika answer is that the view is not that anything 
that h non-existent can be produced, but that which is producod 
was non-ex istent^ 

It is held by MimAnisS that art unseen power resides in the 
cause which produces the effect To this Nyflya objects that this 
is neither a matter of observation nor of legitimate hypothesis, for 
there is no reason to suppose that there is any transcendental 
operation m causd movement as this can be satisfactorily ex¬ 
plained by molecular movement {farispaada). There is nothing 
except the invariable time relation (antecedence and sequence) 
between the cause and the effect, but the mere in variableness of 
an antecedent docs not sufBce to make it the cause of what 
succeeds; it must be an unconditional antecedent as well (uwjra- 
/hdsiddkiifinyojya Unconditionality and in¬ 

variability aiti indispensable for Mrjfahdta^-Mdz/ft or cause and 
effect relation. For example, the non-essential or adventitious 
accompaniments of an invariable antecedent may also bo invari¬ 
able antecedents; but they are not unconditional, only collateral 
or indirect. In other words their antecedence is conditional 
upon something el^ (aa The potter*s stick fa an 

unconditional invariable antecedent of the jar; but the colour 

^ AyAjMmaajfm'f p. 49*. 
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of a stick or its texture or sije, or any other actocnpaniinent 
or accident which does not contribute to the work done, is 
not an unconditional antecedent, and must not therefore be 
regarded as a cause. Similarly the co-eflects of the invari¬ 
able antecedents or what enters into the production of their 
co-effects may themselves be invariable antecedents; but they 
arc not unconditional, being themselves conditioned by those 
of the antecedents of which they are effects. For exampie, the 
sound produced by the stick or by the potter's wheel invariably 
precedes the jar but it is a co-effect; and aks^a (ether) as the 
substrate and v3yu (air) as the vehicle of the sound enter into 
the production of this co-effect, but these are no unconditiona] 
antecedents, and must therefore be rejected in an enumera¬ 
tion of conditions or causes of the jar. The conditions of the 
conditions should also be rejected; the invariable antecedent 
of the potter (who is an invariable antecedent of the jar), 
the potter's father, does not stand in a causal relation to the 
potter’s handiwork, in fact the antecedence must not only be 
unconditionally invariable, but must also be immediate Finally 
all seemingly invariable antecedents which may be dispensed with 
or left out are not unconditional and cannot therefore be regarded 
as causal conditions. Thus Dr Seal in describing it rightly 
remarks, “In the end, the discritaination of w'bat is neccssaty to 
complete the sum of causes from what is dependent, collateral, 
secondary, superfluous, or inert (i.e. of the relevant from the 
irrelevant factors), must depend on the test of expenditure of 
energy. This test the KySya would accept only in the sense of 
an operation analysable into molar or molecular motion (fiaris- 
panda em hhautiko vydpdratt karotyartkoh atlndriyastu vya- 
pmo ndsti Jayanta’s Mafljari Ahnika I).but would emphatically 
reject, if it is advanced in support of the notion of a mj slcrious 
causal power or efRciency With NySya all energy is 

necessarily kinetic. This is a peculiarity of Nyfiya—its insisting 
that the effect is only the sum or resultant of the operations 
of the different causal conditions—that these operations are of 
the nature of motion or kinetic, m other words it firmly holds 
to the vi™ that causation is a case of expenditure of energy, 
>.e. a fcdistribution of motion, but at the same time absolutely 
repudiates the SSmkhya conception of power or productive 
Of P. C. iruiJit CAamiitwjr, 19119, pp, 149-1^0. 
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efficiency as metaphySicaJ or transcendental {affndriya) and finds 
nothing in the cause other than unconditional invariable com¬ 
plements of operative conditions and nothing 

in the cflcct other than the consequent phenomenon which results 
from the joint operations of the antecedent conditions*. Certain 
general conditions such as relative space time the will 

of I^vara^ destiny are regarded as the common cause of all 

effects {idfyatva-firajfnjaJ^a)^ Those are called sddAdrana-A'dr^^na 
(common cause) as distinguished from the specific causes which 
determine the specific effects which are called os^dMrana Adraaa, 
It may not be out of place here to notice that Ny&ya while 
repudiating transcendental power (iakit) in the mechanism of 
nature and natural causatloiip does not den}' the existence of 
metaphysical conditions like merit {dMnfia), which constitutes 
a syslem of moraJ ends that fulfil themselves through the 
mechanical systems and order of nature. 

The causal relation then like the relation of genus to species* 
IS a natural relation of concomitance^ which can be ascertained 
only by the uniform and uninterrupted experience of agreement in 
presence and agreement in absence, and not by a deduction from 
a certain a prim principle like that of causality or identity of 
essence^ 

The material cause such as the clay is technically caiicd the 
tamavdyi-kirana of the jug^ Sofrtmf^a means as we have seen 
an Intimate, inseparable relation of inherence* A kaxana is called 
samaifiryi when its materials are found mseparably connected 
with the materials of the effect- AsamavSyi-kArana is that which 
produces its characteristics in the effect through the medium of 
the samavayi or material cause, tg. the clay is not the cause of 
the colour of the )ug but the colour of the clay is the cause of the 
colour of the jug- The colour of the clay which exists in the clay 
in inseparable relation Is the cause of the colour of the jug- This 
colour of the clay is thus called the asamavayi cause of the jug- 
Any quality or movement which existing inthesamavAya 

cause in the samavSya relation determines the characteristics of 
the effect is called the asamavayi-karana. The instrumental 
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nitnit/a and accessory (saAo^dn) causes arc those which help the 
niatcrial cause to produce the effect. Thus the potter, the wheel 
and the stick may be regarded as the nlmitta and the sahak^ri 
causes of the effect 

We know that the NySya-Vai^ika regards the effect as non¬ 
existent, before the operation of the cause in producing it, but it 
holds that the gunas in the cause are the causes of the gunas tn 
the effect, c.g» the black colour of the clay is the cause of the 
black colour of the effect, except in cases where heat comes as an 
extraneous cause to genemte other qualities; thus when a clay 
jug is burnt, on account of the heat we get red colour, though the 
colour of the original clay and the Jug was black, Another im¬ 
portant exception b to be found in the case of the production of 
the parimAnas of dvyanukas and trasarenus which are not pro¬ 
duced by the parimSnas of an anu or a dyanuka. but by their 
number as we have already seen. 


Dissolution (Pralaya) and Creation (Sr^ti)' 

The docrine of pralaya is accepted by all the Hindu systems 
except the According to the Nyaya-Vaiiesika view 

ISvara wishing to give some respite or rest to all living beings 
desires to bring about dissolution (safftAdr^^ccA^ ddava/i). Simul¬ 
taneously with it the adrsta force residing in all the souls and 
forming bodies, senses, and the gross elements, ceases to act 
(fakii-firaitdandJIuiy As a result of this no further bodies, senses, 
or other products come into being. Then for the bringing about 
of the dissolution of ail produced things (by the desire of I^am) 
the separation of the atoms commenct^ and thus all combinations 
as bodies or senses are disintegrated^ so all earth is reduced to 
the disintegrated atomic state, then all ap, then all tejas and then 
all vAyti, These disintegrated atoms and the souls associated 
with dharma, adharma and past impressions {^anfsAdra) remain 
suspended in their own inanimate condition. For we know that 
souls in their natural condition are lifeless and knowledgcl^s, 
non-inteHigcnt entities. It is only when these are connected 
with bodies that they possess knowledge through the activity of 
cnanasK In the state of pralaya owing to the adi^ta of souls the 
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atoms do not conglomerate. It 15 not an act of cruelty on the 
part of livam that he brings about dissolutiotii for he does it to 
give some rest to the sufferings of the living beings. 

At the time of creation, t^vara wishes to create and this desire 
of Is vara works in all the soiib as adrsta Thb one eternal 
desire of Dvara under certain conditions of time (e,g. of pralaya) 
as accessory causes {saAakdn) helps the disintegration of atoms 
and at other times (e.g. that of creation) the constructive process 
of integration and unification of atoms for the world-creation. 
When it acts in a specific capacity in the diverse souls it is called 
adrs^ At the time of dissolution the creative function of this 
adrs^ is suspended and at the time of creation it finds full play* 
At the time of creation action first begins in the vAyu atoms by 
the kinetic function of this ad^ta^ by the contact of the souls 
with the atoms. By such action the air atoms come in contact 
with one another and the dvj'anukas arc formed and then iri' a 
similar way the tryanukas are formed, and thus vSyu originates. 
After v 5 yu+ the ap is formed by the conglomeration of water 
atoms, and then the tejas atoms conglomerate and then the earth 
atoms. When the four elements arc thus conglomerated in the 
gross form^ the god BrahmA and all the worlds are created by 
fSvara and Brahmi b directed by Ifivara to do the rest of the 
work. Brahma thus arranges for the enjoyment and sufTering of 
the fruits of diverse kinds of karma, good or bad. I^vara brings, 
about this creation not for any selfish purpiacse but for the good 
of all beings. Even here sorrows have their place that they" 
may lead men to turn from worldly attachment and try for- 
the attainment of the highest good, mukti. Moreover I^vara, 
arranges for the enjoyment of pleasures and the suffering of* 
pains according to the merits and demerits of men, just as in 
Qtir ordinary experience we find that a master awards prices 
or punishments according to good or bad deeds\ Many Ny&ya 
books do not speak of the appointment of a BrahmS as de¬ 
puty for supervbion of the due disposal of the fruits of karma 
according to merit or demerit It is also held that praiaya and 
creation were brought about in accordance with the karma of 
men, or tliat it may be due to a mere play (iJ/J) of I^vara. 
i^ara is one. for if there were many t^varas they might quarrel.- 
ITic will of I & vara not only brings about dissotutioii and creation, 
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but also acts always among tis in a gem^ral way^ for without It 
our karmas could not ripen^ and the consequent disposal of 
pleasures and sorrows to us and a corresponding change in the 
esterior world m the form of order or harmony could not happen. 
The cjcterior world is m perfect harmony with men's actions. 
Their merits and detnerii^ and all Its changes and modifications 
take place in accordance with merits and demerits^ Thi$ desire 
(iaka) of ISvara may thus be compared with the r^Aa of Ii^vara 
as we find it in the Yoga system. 

Proof of the Existence of Isvara^ 

SSipkbya asserts that the teleology of the prakrti is suflEi' 
cient to explain all order and arrangement of the cosmos. The 
Mlmltpsakas, the Carvakas, the Buddhists and the Jains all 
deny the existence of Isvara (God). Ny^ya believes that f^vara 
has fashioned this univer^ by his will out of the over-existing 
atoms. For every cflect (e.g. a jug) must have its cause, [f 
this be so, then this world with ail its order and arrangement 
must also be due to the agency of some cause, and this cause is 
Tivara, This world is not momentary as the Buddhists suppose^ 
but Is perrnanent as atoms, is also an effect so far as it is a 
coUocatiDii of atoms and is made up of parts like ail other In¬ 
dividual objects (c^g- jug, etc)i which we call effects. The world 
being an effect like any other efiect must have a cause like any 
other effect The objection made against this view is that such 
effects as we ordinarily perceive may be said to have agents 
as their causes but this manifest world with mountains, ri^-ers, 
oceans etc. is so utterly different in form from ordinary effects 
that we notice every day, that the law that every effect must have 
a cause oinnot be said to hold good in the present case. The 
answer that Nyaya giv&a is that the concomitance between two 
things must bo taken in its general aspect neglecting the spediie 
peculiarities of each case of observed concomitance. Thus I had 
seen many cases of the concomitance of smoke with firc^ and had 
thence formed the notion that **w'herever there is smoke theie is 
fire*’; but if I had only observed srnall puffs of smoke and amaJl 
fires, could I say that only small quantities of smoke could lead 
us to the inference of fire, and could 1 hold that therefore large 
volumes of smoke from the burning of a forest should not be 
sufficient reason for us to infer the existence of fire in the forest? 
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Thus dur conclusion should not be that only smaller effects 
are preceded by thetr causes, but that all effects are invariably 
and unconditionally preceded by causes. This world therefore 
being an effect must be preceded by a cause, and this cause is 
I^vara. This cause we cannot see, because lAvara has no visible 
body, not because he does not exist. It is sometimes said that 
we see every day that shoots come out of seeds and they are 
not produced by any agent To such an objection the NySya 
answer is that even they are created by God, for they are also 
elTectSv That w^e do not sec any one to faishion them is not 
because there is no maker of them, but because the creator can¬ 
not be seen. If the objector could distinctly prove that there was 
no invisible maker shaping these shoots, then only could he point 
to it as a case of contradiction. But so long aa this is not done 
it isstJ]] only a doubtful case of enquiry and it is therefore legiti¬ 
mate for us to Infer that since all effects have a cause, the shoots 
a$ w^ei! as the manifest world being effects must have a cause. 
This cause is Bvara- He has infinite know^lcdge and is all mercifuL 
At the b^inning of creation He created the Vedas, He U like our 
father who is always engaged in doing us giMd^ 

The Nylya-Vai^e^ika Physics. 

The four kinds of atoms are earth, water, fire, and air atoms. 
These have mass, number, w^eight^ fluidity (or hardness), vis¬ 
cosity (or its oppositeX velocity, characteristic potential colour, 
taste, smdk or touch, not produced by the ehemkal operation of 
heat. Akaia (space) is absolutely inert and stnicture-less being 
only as the substratum of sound, which is supposed to travel 
wavedike in the manifesting medium of air. Atomic combina¬ 
tion is only possible with the four elements. Atoms cannot 
exist in an uncombined condition in the creation stage; atmo¬ 
spheric air however consists of atoms in an uncombined state. 

Two atoms combine to form a binary molecule Two, 

three, four, or five dvyanukas form themselves into grosser mole¬ 
cules of tiy'anuka, caturanuka, etc.* Though this was the generally 
current view^ there w*as also another view as has been pointed out 
by Dr B. N. Seal in his P&nrw£ Settn^^s &/ r^that 
the “atoms has.-e also an inherent tendency to unite/* and that 
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they do so in twos, threes, or fours,*'either by the atoms faliing into 
groups of threes, fours, etc. directly, or by the successive addition 
of one atom to each preceding aggregate’" Of course the atoms 
are regarded as possessed of an incessant vibratory motion. It 
must however be noted in this connection that behind this 
physical explanation of the union of atoms there is the adrsta, the 
wiU of ISvara, which gives the direction of all such unions in har¬ 
mony with the principle of a “moral government of the universe, 
so that only such things are produced as can be arranged for the 
due disposal of the effects of karma. “ An elementary substance 
thus produced by primary atomic combination may however suffer 
<}uaUtative changes under the inSuence of heat i^pakajotpatt^ 
The impact of beat corpuscles decomposes a dvyanuka into the 
atoms and transforms the characters of the atoms determining 
them all in the same way. The heat particles continuing to im¬ 
pinge rcun tte the atoms so transformed to form binary or other 
molecules in different orders or arrangements, which account for 
the specific characters or qualities finally produced. The Vaiiesika 
holds that there b first a disintegration into simple atoms, then 
change of atomic qualities, and then the final feH:ombi nation, 
under the influence of heat This doctrine b called the doctrine 
of pUupaka (heating of atoms). NySya on the other hand thinks 
that no dbintegration into atoms b necessary for change of quali¬ 
ties, but it is the molo:ules which assume new characters under the 
influence of heat. Heat thus according to Nyiya directly affwis 
the characters of the molecules and changes their qualities with¬ 
out effecting a change in the atoms. NySya holds that the 
heat-corpuscles penetrate into the porous body of the object and 
tliereby produce the change of colour. The object as a whole is 
not disintegrated into atoms and then reconstituted again, for 
such a procedure is never experienced by observation. This is 
called the doctrine of(healing of mo!ecules>. This 
b one of the few points of difference between the later Hyaya 
and Vaiiesika aystent^^ 

Chemical compDiinds of atonis may take place between the 
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atoms of tht same bhuta or of many bhutas. According to the 
Nyiya view there are no differences in the atoms of the same 
bhuta, and all differences of quality and characteristics of the 
compound of the same bhuta arc due only to diverse collocations 
of those atoms. Thus Udyotakara says (tri. i. 4) that there U 00 
difference between the atom of a barley seed and paddy seed, 
since these are ail but atoms of earth. Lfnder the continued impact 
of heat particles the atoms take new characters* It is heat and 
heat alone that can cause the transformations of colours^ tastes 
etc, in the original bhdta atoms. The change of these physical 
characters depends on the colours etc. of the constituent substances 
in contact, on the intensity or degree of heat and also on the 
species of tejas corpuscles that impinge on the atoms; Heat breaks 
bodies in contact into atoms, transforms their qualities, and forms 
separate bodies with them. 

Praiastapitda (the commentator of Vai^ika) holds that in 
the higher compounds of the same bhuta the transforma tion takes 
place (under internal heat) in the constituent atoms of the com^ 
pound molecules, atoms specially determined as the compound 
and not in the original atoms of the bhuta entering into the com¬ 
position of the compound. Thus when milk is turned into curd, 
the transformation as curd takes place in the atoms determined 
as milk In the milk moleraile, and it is not necessary that the 
milk molecule should be disintegrated into the atoms of the 
original bhuta of which the milk is a modification. The change 
as curd thus takes place in the milk atom, and the milk molecule 
has not to be disintegrated into ksiti or ap atoms. So again in 
the fertilized ovum, the germ and the ovum substances, which in 
the VajAesika view are both isomeric modes of earth (with accom¬ 
paniments of other bhutas) arc broken up into homogeneous earth 
atoms, and it is these that chemically combine under the animal 
heat and biomotor force vSyu to form the germ Uut 

when the germ plasm develops, deriving its nutrition from the 
blood of the mother, the animal heat breaks up the molecules of 
the germ plasm into its constituent atoms, i.e. atoms .specifically 
determined which by their grouping formed the germ plasm. 
These germ-plasm atoms chemically combine with the atoms of 
the food constituents and thus produce edb and tissues’. This 
atomic contact is called dtambhaka-samyoga. 
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In the case of poly-bhautik or bi-bhautik compounds there is 
another kind of contact called ufiiisfamiAa. Thus in the case of 
such compounds aa oilsp fats, and fruit julceSi the earth atoms 
cannot combine with one another unless they are surrounded by 
the water atoms which congregate round the former, and by the 
infra-atomic forces thus set up the earth atoms take peculiar 
qualities under the impact of heat corpuscles. Other compounds 
are also possible where the ap, tejaSp or the vlyu atoms form the 
inner radicle and earth atoms dynamically surround them (&g. 
gold, which is the tejas atom witJi the earth atoms as the sur¬ 
rounding upa^mbhaka). Solutions (of earth substances in ap) 
are regarded as physical mixture. 

Qdayana points out that the solar heat is the source of all the 
stores of heat required for chemical change. But there are 
difierenecs in the mod^ of the action of heat; and the kind of 
contact with heat-corpuscles, or the kind of heat with chemical 
action w^hich transforms coloursj is supposed to differ from what 
transforms flavour or taste. 

Heat and light rays are supposed to consbt of indefinitely 
small particles which dart forth or radiate in all directions recti^ 
lineally with inconceivable velocity. Heat may penetrate through 
the interatomic space as in the case of the conduction of heat, as 
when water boils in a pot put on the fire; in casi!^ of transparwiQ^ 
light rays penetrate through the intcr-atomic spaces with pari- 
spanda of the natum of deflection or refraction {iifjag-gamaimy 
In other cases heat rays may impinge on the atoms and rebound 
back—which CKpImns reflection. Lastly heat may strike the 
atoms in a peculiar way, so as to break up their groupings transform 
the physico-chemical characters of the atoms, and again recom¬ 
bine them, all by means of continual impact with inconceivable 
velocity, an operation which explains all cases of chemical 
combination^ Govardhana a later NySya writer says that p^ka 
means the combination of different kinds of hcai The heat that 
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cb^ge^ the cciloiir of a fm it 15 different from that which generates 
or changes the taste* Even when the colour and ta^te remain the 
same a particular kind of heat may change the smell* When 
grass eaten by cows is broken up into atoms special kinds of 
heat-light rays change its old tastc^ colour^ touch and smell into 
such fontis as those that belong to miik^ 

In the Nyaya-Vaiiesika system all action of matter on matter 
is thus resolved into motion. Conscious activity is 

distinguished from all forms of motion as against the Sarpkhya 
doctrine which considered everything other than puni^ (in¬ 
telligence) to arise in the course of cosmic evolution and therefore 
to be subject to vibratory motion^ 

The Origin of Knowledge (Pramlna)* 

The manner in which knowledge originates is one of the 
most favourite topics of discussion tti Indian philosophy* We 
have already seen that S&rnkhya-Yoga explained it by supposing 
that the buddhi (place of consciousness) assumed the form of the 
object of perception^ and that the buddhi so transformed was 
then intelligiKed by the reflection of the pure intelligence or puni^ 
The Jains regarded the origin of any knowledge as being due to 
a withdrawal of a veil of karma which was covering the all- 
intcllLgence of the self* 

NySya-Vai^ika regarded all effects as being due to the as¬ 
semblage of certain collocations which unconditional lyp invariably» 
and immediately preceded these effects. That col location {s^wagri) 
which produced knowlcge involved certain non-intelligent as welt 
as Intelligent elements and through their conjoint action un- 
contradicted and determinate knowledge was producedp and this 
collocation is thus called pramAna or the determining cause of the 
origin of knowledge^ None of the separate elements composing 
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the causaJ collocation can be called the prirnaiy cause; it is only 
their joint collocation that can be said to deterfxiine the effect;, for 
sometimes the absence of a single element composing the causal 
collocation is snffeient to stop the production of the effect. Of 
course the collocation or combination is not an entit}^ separated 
from the collocated or combined things. But in any case it is the 
preceding collocations that combine to produce the effect jointly. 
These involve not only intellectual elements (e^g. indeterminate 
cc^nition as qualification (vistC^na) in determinate perceptions, 
the knowledge of lihga in inference, the seeing of similar things in 
upamana,tlie hearing of sound in ^bda) but also the assemblage 
of such physical things (e,g. proximity of the object of perception, 
capacity of the sense, lights etc.), which all indispensable for 
the origin of knowledge. The cognitive and physical elements 
all CD-operate in the same plane, combine together and produce 
further determinate knowledge. It is this capacity of the colloca¬ 
tions that is called pramana. 

NySya argues that in the SSrnkhya view knowledge origi¬ 
nates by the transcendent influence of pum^ on a particular 
state of buddhi; this is quite unintelligible, for knowledge does 
not belong to buddhi as it is non-intdligcnt, though it contains 
within it the content and the form of the concept or the percept 
(knowledge). The punii^ to w^hom the knowledge belongs, how'- 
ever, neither know^s, nor focls^ neither conceives nor perceives, as 
it always remains in its own transcendental purity, [f the tran:^ 
ccndental contact of the puru.^ with buddhJ is but a mere sem¬ 
blance or appearance or illusion, then the S<imkhya has to admit 
that there is no real knowledge according to them. All knowledge 
is false. And since alt knowledge is false, the SSmkhyists have 
precious little wherew^ith to explain the origin of right knowledge. 

There are again some Buddhists who advocate the doctrine 
that simultaneously with the generation of an object there is the 
knowledge corresponding to it^ and that corresponding to the 
rise cpf any knowledge there is the rise of the object of it Neither 
is the knowledge generated by the object nor the object by the 
knowledge; but there is a sort of simultaneous parallel ism. It is 
evidetit that this view does not explain why knowledge should 
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express or inanifest \U object. If knowledge and the object are 
both hut correaponding points in a parallel series* whence comes 
this correspondence? Why should knowledge illuminate the 
object The doctrine of the Vijuana vadins, that it is knowledge 
alone that shows itself both as knowledge and as its objeetp is also 
iirationalp for how can knowledge divide itself as subject and ob¬ 
ject in such a manner that knowledge as object should require 
the hnowledge as subject to illuminate it ? [f this be the case we 
might again expect that knowledge as knowledge should also 
require another knowledge to manifest it and this anotherp and so 
on adirtfi/uyum. Again if pramana be defined as/m/tJM(capacity 
of being realized) then also it would not hold, for all things being 
momentary according to the Buddhists, the thing known cannot 
be reali7.edp so there would be nothing which could be called 
pramlna. These views moreover do not explain the origin of 
knowledge. Knowledge b thus to be regarded as an effect like 
any other effect* and its origin or production occurs in the same 
way as any other effeetp namely by die joint collocation of causes 
intellectual and physicals There is no transcendent element 
involved in the production of knowledge, but it is a production 
on the same plane as that in which many physical phenomena 
are produced*. 

The four Pramai^as of NySya. 

VVe know that the Clrv^kas admitted perception 
alone as the valid source of knowledge^ The Buddhists and the 
Vaii^ika admitted two sourcesp pratyak^ and inference {artu- 
riidna)\ S^mkh/a added (testimony) as the third sourcej 
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Nyftya adcb a fourthp (analog)^). The principle on which 

the four-fold division of pramanas depends is that the eausai 
collocation w^hich generates the knowledge as well as the nature 
or characteristic kind of knowledge in each of the four cases is 
difFerent The same thing which appears to us as the object of 
our perception, may become the object of inference or Sabda 
(testimonyX but the manner or mode of manifestation of know¬ 
ledge being different in each case, and the manner or conditions 
producing knowledge being different in each case, it is to be 
admitted that inference and ^bdaare different praminas^ though 
they point to the same object indicated by the perception* Nyaya 
thus objects to the incorporation of ^bda (testimony) or tipamSna 
within inference, on the ground that since the mode of produc¬ 
tion of knowledge is different, these are to be held as different 
pramanas^ 

Perception (Pratyak^a)* 

The naiy&yikas admitted only the five cognitive senses w'hich 
they believed to be composed of one or other of the five element* 
These senses could each come in contact with the special charac¬ 
teristic of that element of which they were comfwsed. Thus the 
ear could perceive sound, because sound was the attrihute of 
of which the auditory sensc^ the ear, was made up. The 
eye could send forth rays to receive the colour^ etc^ of things* 
Thus the cognitive !&enses can only manifest their specific objects 
by going over to them and thereby coming in contact with them. 
The conative senses and Wj;(^j'rA(r)recogniEed 

in S^mkhya as separate senses are not recognised here as such 
for the functions of these so-called senses are discharged by the 
general motor functions of the body. 

Perception is defined as that right knowledge generated by the 
contact of the senses- with the object, devoid of doubt and error 
not associated with any other simultaneous sound cognition (such 
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as the flame of the object as heard from a person uttering it Just 
at the time when the object is seen) or name association, and de¬ 
terminate*. If when we ^ a cow, a man says here is a cow, the 
knowledge of the sound as associated with the percept cannot be 
counted as perception but as sound-knowledge 
That right knowledge which is generated directly by the contact 
of the senses with the object is said to be the product of the 
perceptual process. Perception may be divided as indeterminate 
(mrviAaipa) and {savikij/j>&) determinate, tndeterminate percep¬ 
tion is that in which the thing is taken at the v^ry first moment of 
perception in which it appears without any association with name. 
Determinate perception takes place after the indeterminate stage 
is just passed; it reveals things as being endowed with all charac¬ 
teristics and qualities and names just as wc find in all our concrete 
experience. Indeterminate perception reveals the things with their 
characteristics and universals, but at this stage there being no 
association of name it is more or lisss indistinct. When once the 
names are connected with the percept it forms the determinate 
perception of a thing called savikaJpa-pratyak.^ If at the time 
of having the perception of a thing of which the name is not known 
to me anybody utters its name then the hiring of that should 
be regarded as a separate auditory name perception. Only that 
product is said to constitute nirvikalpa perception which results 
from the perceiving process of the contact of the sen^s with 
the ol^ecL Of this nir>1kalpa (indeterminate) perception it is 
held by the later naiylyikas that we are not conscious of it 
directly, but yet it has to he admitted as a necessary first 
stage without which the determinate consdousness could not 
arise. The indeterminate perception is regarded as the first stage 
in the process of perception. At the second stage it Joins the 
other conditions of perception in producing the determinate per¬ 
ception. The contact of the sense with the object is regarded 
as being of six kinds: (!) contact with the dravya (thing) called 
samyoga, (2) contact with thegunas (qualities) through the thing 
{samyuA^-sarniW^a) in which they inhere in samavaya (insepar¬ 
able) relation, (j) contact with the gun as (such as colour etc,) in 
the genetic character as univerHals of those qualities.e-g-coloume&s 
(rupatva), which inhere in the gunas in the samaviya relation. 
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This species of contact is called samyukta^samsveta-samavSya, 
for the eye h in contact with the thing* in the thing the colour 
is in samavSya rclationp and in the speciBc colour there is the 
colour universal or the generic character of colour in samavSya 
relation. ( 4 ) There U another kind of contact called samaviya 
by which sounds are said to be perceived by the ear The auditory 
sense is ^ka^a and the sound e?cists in akaSa in the saitiavSya 
relationp and thus the auditory sense can perceive sound in a pe¬ 
culiar kind of contact called samaveta-sama v^ya. tS) The generic 
character of sound as the universal of sound (^bdatva) is perceived 
by the kind of contact known as samaveta-samavaya. { 6 ) There is 
another kind of contact by which negation (adAdva) is perceived, 
namely sarnyukta vife^na (as qualifying contact). This is so 
called because the eye perceives only the empty space which is 
qualified by the absence of an object and through it the negation. 
Thus I see that there is no jug here on the ground My eye in 
this case is in touch with the ground and the absence of the jug 
is only a kind of quality of the ground which is perceivod along 
with the perception of the empty ground. It will thus be seen 
that NySya admits not only the substances and qualities but all 
kinds of relations as real and existing and as being directly 
apprehended by perception (so far as they are directly presented). 

The most important thing about the Nyaya-VaBesika theory 
of perception is this that the whole process beginning from the 
contact of the sense with the object to the distinct and clear per¬ 
ception of the thing, sometimes involving the appreciatiori of its 
usefulness or harmfulness, is regarded as tlie process of percep¬ 
tion and its result perception* The self* the mind, the senses and 
the objects arc the main factors by the particular kinds of contact 
between which perceptual knowledge is produced. All know¬ 
ledge is indeed arfAnpraidsaf revelation of objects^ and it is called 
perception when the sense factors are the instruments of its 
production and the knowledge produced is of the objects with 
which the senses art in contact The contact of the senses with 
the objects is not in any sense metaphorical but actual Not 
only in the case of touch and taste are tlie senses in contact with 
the objects, but in the cases of sights hearing and smell as well 
The senses accord ing to Nyaya-VaL^ika are materia! and we have 
seen that the system does not admit of any ottier kind of trans¬ 
cendental lalindrijra) power (la&fi) than that of actual vibratory 
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movement which is within the purview of sen&e-cognition** 
The production of knowledge ia thus no trarkscendent^ occur¬ 
rence, but is one which is similar to the effects produced by 
the conglomerution and movements of physical causes^ When 
I perceive an orange, my visual or the tactual sense is in touch 
not only with its specific colour^ or hardne^, but also with the 
universals associated with them in a relation of inherence and also 
with the object itself of which the colour etc. arc predicated^ The 
result of this sense-contact at the first stage ia called 

^sense-cognition) and as a result of that there is roused the 
mcmoiy of its previous taste and a sense of pleasurable chstacter 
{sttAM 4 iidd/{attafvasmr/i) and as a result of that I perceive the 
orange before me to have a certatn pleasure-giving character^ 
It is urged that ttiis appreciation of the orange as a pleasurable 
object should also be regarded as a direct result of perception 
through the action of the memory operating as a concomitant 
cause (sahakari). 1 perceive the orange with the eye and under¬ 
stand the pleasure it will givi^ by the mind, and tliereupon 
understand by the mind that it is a pleasurable object So though 
this perception results immediately by the operation of the mind, 
yet since it could only happen in nssodation with sense^cmtact^ 
it must be considered as a subsidiary' effect of sense-contact and 
hence regarded as visual perception. Whatever may be the succes¬ 
sive Intermediary processes, if the knowdedge is a result of sense- 
contact and if it appertains to the object with which the sense is 


in contact, wo should regard it as a result of the perceptual pro¬ 
cess. Sense-contact with the object is thus the primary and indis¬ 
pensable condition of all perceptions and not only can the senses 
be in contact with the objects* th^r (jualities^ and the universals 
associated with them but also with negation, A perception b 
erroneous when it presents an object in a character which it does 
not possess right knowledge is that 

which presents an object with a character which it really has 
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it^ati tatprakarakanuhttovajK In all cases of peiccptual illu¬ 
sion the sense is in real contact with the right object, but it is 
only on account of the presence of certain other conditions that 
it is associated with wrong characteristics or misapprehended as 
a difTerent object Thus when the sun's rays are perceived in a 
desert and misapprehended as a stream, at the first indeterminate 
stage the visual sense is in rea! contact with the rays and thus 
far there is no illusion so far as the contact with a real object is 
concerned, but at the second determinate stage it is owing to the 
similarity of certain of its characteristics with thewe of a stream 
that it is misapprehended as a stream*. Jayanta observes that on 
account of the presence of the defect of the organs or the rousing 
of the memory of similar objects, the object with which the sense 
IS in contact hides its own characteristics and appears with the 
characteristics of other objects and this is what is meant by 
illusion*. In the case of mental delusions however there is no 
sense-contact with any object and the rousing of irrelevant 
memories is sufficient to produce illusory notions*. This doctrine 
of illusion is known as viparitakhyM or at^athak^M, What 
existed in the mind appeared as the object before us {krdaye 
parispkuratdrthasya h^irovaikasamm)*. Later Vaitesika as 
interpreted by Pra.^stapada and ^rldhara b in full agreement 
with NySya in this doctrine of illusion {dkrama or as Vai^stka 
calls it tdparyi^a) that the object of illusion is always the right 
thing with which the sense is in contact and that the illusion 
consists in the Imposition of w'rong characteristics*. 

I have pointed out above that NySya divided perception into 
two classes as ntrvikaJpa (indetenninate) and savikalpa (deter¬ 
minate) according as it is an earlier or a later stage, Vacaspali 
says, that at the first stage perception reveals an object as a 
particular; the perception of an orange at this avikaipikaot 
vikalpika stage gives us indeed all its colour, form, and also the 
universal of orangencss associated with it, but it does not reveal 
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it in a subject-predicate relation as wlien 1 say "this is an orange,” 
The avik^pika stage thus reveals tht univ^ersal associated with 
the particulaTt but as there is no association of name at this stage* 
the universal and the particular are taken in one sweep and not 
ad terms of relation as subject and proJkate or substance and 
attribute /w wii'/Atf vile^a»£i^ 

vti^^yaiJi^^agdAi/i He thinks that such a stage,, when 
the object is only seen but not associated ^vilh name or a subject- 
predicate relation, can be distinguished in perception not only in 
the case of infants or dumb persons that do not knovr the names 
of things^ but also in the case of all ordinary persons, for the 
association of the names and relations could be distingubbed 
as occurring at a succeeding stagebrldhara, in explaining the 
VaHesika view, seems to be largely in agteetncnl with the above 
view of Vicaspati Thus ^rldhara says that in the nirvikdpa stage 
not only the universals were perceived but the differences as well- 
But as at this stage there is no memory of other things, there is no 
manifest differentiation and unification such as can only result 
by comparison. But the differences and the universals as they 
are in the thing are perceived, only they are not consciously 
ordered as “^different from this*' or **similar to this,** which can 
only take place at the savikalpa stage*. V^caspati did not 
bring in the question of comparison with others, but had only 
spoken of the determinate notion of the thing in definite subject- 
predicate relation in association with names. The later Nyaya 
writers however, following Gange^a^ hold an altogether dif¬ 
ferent opinion on the subject. With them nirvikalpa knowledge 
means die knowledge of mere predication without any associa¬ 
tion ^ith the subject or the thing to which the predicate refers. 
But such a knowledge is never testified by experience. The nir¬ 
vikalpa stage is thus a logical stage in the development of per¬ 
ceptual cognition and not a psychological stage. They would 
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not like to dispense with it for they think that It is impossible 
to hare the knowledge of a thing as qualified by a predicate or a 
quality, without previously knowing the quality or tlic predicate 
i'piS^tsvttiSi^tyajMnam prati hi viSefuttaidvaccheiiakaprak^ratri 
jMnam kara^ai(t)K So, before any determinate knowledge such 
M “I see a cow," -this is a cow" or “a cow" can arise it must 
be preceded by an indeterminate stage presenting only the 
indeterminate, unrelated, predicative quality as nirvikalpa, un- 
connected with universality or any other relations {jdfyadips- 
/artdrahitarp z’atiistjfdHava^hi Htspraharaham nirvikaipakam)*. 
But ^is stage is never psychologically e?tperiencetl {at^ndriya) 
and it is only a togical necessity arising out of thaV sj'nthetic 
conception of a proposition as being the relationing of a pre¬ 
dicate with a subject Thus ViivanStha says in his Siddhfinta- 
muktavali, "the cognition w'hich does not involve relationing 
cMnot be perceptual for the perception is of the form ' I know 
the jughere the knowledge is related to the self, the knower, 
the Jug ^in is related to knowledge and the definite content of 
jugness is related to the jug. It is this content which forms the 
pr^icAtivc quulhy {vistfanaidmux/tfdakay of the predicate‘jug’ 
which is related to knowledge^ VVe cannot therefore have the 
knowledge of the jug without having the knowledge of the pre¬ 
dicative quality, the content'." But in order that die knowledge 
of the Jug could be rendered possible, there must be a stage at 
which the universal or the pure predteatiun should be known 
and this ta the ntri'ikalpa stage, the admission of which though 
not testified by experience is after all logically indispensably 
ncccssarj'. In the proposition "It is a cow," the cow is an 
universal, and this must be intuited directly before it could be 
related to the particular with which it is associated. 

But both the old and the new schools of Njrfiya and Vat- 
s^ika admitted the validity of the savikalpa perception which 
e Buddhtsts denied. Things are not of the natxire of inoiTientary 
particulars, but they are endowed with class-characters or uni- 
vcrsals and thus our knowledge of unirersals as revealed by the 
l^rception of objects U not erroneous and is directly produced 
by objects. The Buddhists hold that the error of savikalpa per¬ 
ception consists in the attribution ofiati(un;versaI>,guna (quality), 
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kriy^ (actiOfi)p nSma (ixartie), and dravya (subeitance) to things^ 
The nniversaj and that of which the universal h predicated are 
not djifferent but are the same identicaJ entity. Thus the predi¬ 
cation of an uTiiversa] in the savikalpa perception involves the 
false creation of a difference where there was none. So also the 
quality is not different from the substance and to speak of a 
thing as qualified is thus an error similar to the former* The 
same remark applies to action^ for motion is not something dif¬ 
ferent from that which moves. But name is completely different 
from the thing and yet the name and the thing are identifiedT 
and again the percept "man with a stick^' is regarded as if it 
was a single thing or substance^ though and “stick** are 

altogether different and there b no unity between them. Now 
as regards the first three objections it is a question of the dif¬ 
ference of the Nyfiya ontological position with that of the Bud¬ 
dhists, for we know that Nyaya and Vaisesika believe jatip guna 
and kriyi to be different from substance and therefore the pre¬ 
dicating of them of substance as different catefparies related to it 
at the determinate stage of perception cannot be regarded as 
erroneous. As to the fourth objection VScaspati replies that the 
memory of the name of the thing roused by its sight cannot make 
the perception erroneous. The fact that memory operates cannot 
in any way vitiate perceptiorL The fact that name is not asso¬ 
ciated until the second stage through the joint action of memory 
is easily explained, for the operation of memory was necessary in 
order to bring about the association. But so long as it is borne in 
mind that the name is not identical with the thing but is only asso¬ 
ciated with it as being the same as tvas previously acquired, there 
cannot be any objection to the association of the name* But the 
Buddhists further object that there b no reasi n why one should 
identify a thing seen at the present moment as being that which 
was seen before, for this identity h never the object of visual 
perception. To this Vacaspati says that through the help of 
memory or past impressions thi.s can be considered 

as being directly the object of perception, for whatever may be 
the concomitant causes w hen the main cause of sense-contact is 
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presen Ip thts perception of identity should be r^arded as an 
effwt or iL But the Buddhists still omphasize the point that an 
object of past experience refers to a past time and place and 
is not experienced now and cannot therefore be identified with 
an object which is expenenced at the present momenL It 
has to be admitted that Vicaspatrs answer is not very satis- 
factor>' for it leads ultimately to the testtmony of direct percep¬ 
tion which was challenged by the Buddhists^ It is easy to see 
that early NySya-Vai^e^'ka could not dismiss the savfkalpa per¬ 
ception as invalid for it was the same as the nirvtkalpa and 
differed from it only in this, that a name was associat^ with 
the thing of perception at this stage. As it admits a gradual 
development of perception as the progressive effects of causa) 
operations continued through the contacts of the mind with the 
self and the object under the infiuence of various intellectual 
(eg. memory) and physical (eg, light rays) concomitant causes, 
it does not, like Vedanta, require that right perception should only 
gin knowledge which was not prevlotisly acquired. The varia¬ 
tion as well as production of knowledge in the soul depends upon 
the variety of causal collocations. 

Mind according to Nyiya is r^arded as a separate sense 
and can come in contact with pleasure, pain, desire, antipathy 
and wifi. The later NySya writers speak of three other kinds 
of contact of a transcendental nature called 
jMmtin^^ana and (miracalous). The contact simanyalak- 
Sana b that by virtue of which by coming in contact with a 
particular we are transcenden tally (a/auh'Jinii) in contact with all 
the particulars {in a general way) of which the correspond¬ 
ing universal may be predicated. Thus when I sec smoke and 
through it my sense b in contact with the universal associated 
with smoke my visual sense is in transcendental contact with all 
smoke in generaL Jflanaiak^na contact is that by virtue of which 
w-^e can associate the percqjtioris of other senses when perceiving 
by any one sense^ Thus when we are Icxiktug at a piece of 
sandal wood our visual sense is m touch with its colour only* 
but still we perceive it to be fragrant without any direct contact 
of the object with the organ of smelL The sort of tran^ndcnlal 
contact s&tritik&r^a} by virtue of which this is rendered 
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possible is caJled jf^nnalalq^na. But the knowledgf^ acquired by 
these two contacts is not counted as perception^ 

Pleasures and pains (stikM and diiAi/m) are held by NySya 
to be difTerent from knowledge (jrt^na). For knowledge interprets^ 
conceives or illumines things^ but sukha etc. are never found to 
appear as behaving in that character. On the other hand we feel 
that w'e grasp them after having some knowledge. They cannot 
be self-revealing, for even knowledge is not so ; if it were so^ then 
that experience which generates sukha in one should have gene¬ 
rated the same kind of feeling in others, or in other words it should 
have manifested its nature as sukha to all; and thb docs not 
happen^ for the same thing which generates sukha in one might 
not do so in others, Moreover even admitting for aigumcnt's 
sake that it is knowledge itself that appears as pleasure and pain, 
it is wident that there must be some differences between the 
pleasurable and painful experiences that make them so different, 
and this difference b due to the fact that knowledge in one case 
was associated with sukha and in another case with duhkha* 
Thb shows that sukha and duhkha arc not themselves knowledge 
Such is the course of things that sukha and duhkha are generated 
by the collocation of certain conditions,and arc manifested through 
or in association with other objects either in direct perception or 
in memory* They are thus the qualities w'hich are generated in 
the self as a result of causal operation. It should however be 
remembered that merit and demerit act as concomitant causes 
in their production^ 

The yogi ns are believed to have the pratyak^ of the most 
dbtant things be>'ond our senses; they can acquire this power 
by gradually increasing their powers of concentration and per¬ 
ceive the subtlest and most dj&tont objects directly by their 
mind. Even we ourselves may at some time have the notions 
of future events which come to be true, e.g. sometimes I may 
have the intuition that To-morrow my brother will come," 
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and thh may happen to be true. This is calJed pratibh^a- 
which h also to be regarded as a pratyaksa directly 
by tJie mmd I'his is of cotii^e different from the other form 
of perception called m^nasa-praty^ak^ by which memories of 
past perceptions by other senses arc associated with a percept 
visualized at the present moment; thus we see a rose and per¬ 
ceive that it is fragrant ; the fragrance is not peredved by the 
eye, but the manas perceives it directly and associates the visual 
percept with it. According to Vedanta this acquired perception 
is only a case of inference. The prStfbha-pratyaksa however is 
that which is W'ith reference to the happening of a future event. 
When a cognition is produced, it is pr^uced only as an objective 
cc^ition, eg. This is a pot^ but after this it is again related to 
the self by the mind as ^ I know this pot^ This is effected by 
the mind again coming in contact for reperception of the cogni¬ 
tion which had already been generated in the sotiL This second 
reperception is ^led anuv^'avasSya, and ail practieaJ work can 
proceed as a result of this anuvyavasaya^ 

Inference. 

Inference (ammidNa) is the second means of proof (pram^a) 
and the most valuable contribution that N'yiya ha$ made has 
been on this subject. It consists in making an assertion about a 
thing on the strength of the mark or lihga which is associated 
with it, as when finding smoke rising from a hill we remember 
that since smoke cannot be without there must also be fire 
in yonder hill In an example like this smoke is technically 
called lihga, or hetu. That about which the assertion has been 
made {the hill in thb example) is called pak-^ and the term 
"fire" is called sadhya. To make a correct inference it is 
necessary that the hetu or Uiiga must be present in the pak^ 
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and m all other known objects similar to the paksa m having the 
sidhya in it (sapak^-sattS), which arc known to possess the 
sadhya (possessing fire in the pre^nt example). The lihga mtist 
not be present in any such object as does not possess the 
-sadhya {vtpiik4a-vyatirit{ absent from vipak^ or that which does 
not possess the sadhya). The inferred a^^rtion should not be 
Stich that it is invalidated by direct |>erccption {praiyak^a) or 
the testimony of the s^tra {abSdhiia-d^^yaiva), The Ithga 
should not be such that by it an inference in the opposite way 
could also be possible {asat-pratipitk^a). The violation of any 
one of these conditions would spoil the ceititude of the hetu 
as determining the Infercncer and thus would only make the 
hetu fallacious^ or what is technically called hetvibhSsa or 
seeming hetu by which no correct inference could he made. 
Thus the inference that sound Ls eternal because it is visible 
15 fallacious, for visilulity b a quality which sound (here the 
palc^) does not possess ^ This hetvSbh^sa Is technically 
called Qsiddka-httn. Again, betv^bh^a of the second type, 
technically called vimddiia-h€lM^ may be exemplified in die case 
that sound is eternal, since it is created; the hetu being 
created'* b present in the opposite of sadhya namely 

non-eternality. for we know that non-etcmalit>' is a quality 
which belongs to ail created things. A fallacy of the third type, 
technically called an&ikdniika-h^tu^ is found in the case that 
sound b eternal, since it is an object of knowledge. Now being 
ati object of knowledge " {prameyatvd) is here the hetu, but it is 
present in things eternal (ie, things possessing sadhya), as well 
as in things that are not eternal (ie. which do not possess die 
sadhya), and therefore the concomitance of the hetu with the 
sadhya b not absolute {aMQikdntikd^ A fallacy of the fourth 
type, technically called kd/dtyaydpa^ia, may be found in the 
example’ fire Is not hot, since it b created like a jug, etc. 
Herc^ pratyaksa shows that fire b hot* and hence the hetu b 
fallacious. The fifth fallacy, called pmiar^J^aiarmi, is to be 
found in cases ivhere opposite hetus are available at the same 
time for opposite condusions, e,g. sound like a Jug !s non- 

^ ll should l* barnff m Inifid ibat S%y^yn did not bcHcVi m doctfiDfl of ihe 
Gtrm&lltj of KRindp which iIk MlmiEpsl did. Etenullw ofi^Ulid cQ«ant witb MlfiyiiiM 
the theory ihiE KHisdA u elm^ indainirtibk and iKirf WOT Vtiy 

nundcpicd in ora- esr& tindw cotiin c«ihditbcWp i?.g* iht imikf of a drum or a 
p<;irtii:iflijr kind of looraicat of ehc mai ctitisdiet. 
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€temalj saince no eternal qualities are found in it, and $oiind Uke 
i$ eternal, since no non^etemal qualities are found in it 
The Buddhists hdd in answer to the objections raisoj against 
inference by the that inferential arguments are 

valid, because they are arguments on the principle of the uni¬ 
formity of nature in two relations, ^riz. fdiMtmya (essential 
identity) and fiuiuffia/u (succession in a relation of cause and 
eflcct)^ T^d^tmya is a relation of genus and species and not 
of causation; thus we know that all pmea are trees, and infer 
that this is a tree since it is a pine; tree and pine are related 
to each other as genus and species, and the co-inherence of 
the generic qualities of a tree with the specific characters of a 
pine tree may be viewed as a relation of essential identity 
The relation of tadutpatti ta that of untformity of 
succession of cause and effect, tg. of smoke to fire, 

NySya holds that Inference is made because of the invariable 
association of the lihga or helu {the concomitance of 

which With the ^dhya has been safeguarded by the five conditions 
noted above) with the sAdhya, and not because of such specific 
relations as tsdatmj'a or tadutpattL If it b held that the 
inference that it is a tree because it b a pine is due to the 
cs^ntial identity of tree and pine, then the opposite argument 
that it b a pine because it b a tree ought to be valid as well; 
for if it were a case of identity it ought to be the same both 
ways. If in answer to this it b said that the characteristics of a 
pine are associated with those of a tree and not those of a tree with 
those of a pine, then certainly the argument is not due to essen¬ 
tial identity^ but to the invariable association of the Iinga (mark) 
with the tingin (the possessor of lihga), otherwise called niyama^ 
The argument from tadutpatti (association as cause and effect) 
IS also really due to invariable association, for it explains the 
case of the mfcrence of the type of cause and effect as well as of 
other types of inference, where the association as cause and 
effect ts not available {tg* fn^m sunset the rise of stars is 
inferred). Thus it b that the invariable concfimit^nce of the 
Hnga with the llh^n, as safeguarded by the condidons noted 
above, is^what leads us to make a valid inference*. 

We perceived in many cases that a Iinga (e;^. smoke) was 
associated with a Jingfn (fireX and had thence formed the notion 

* See /•ydyamarl/iirf *a anuminii. 
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that wherever there was smoke there was fire, Neiw when we 
perceived that there was smoke in yonder hilh we remembered 
the concomitance of smoke and fire which we had 

observed before, and then since there was smoke in the hillr 
which was known to us to be inseparably connected with fire, we 
concluded that there was fire in the hill. The discovery of the 
lihga ^amoke) in the hilt as associated with the memory of its 
concomitance with fire is thus the cause 

{anumiriA^iraim QTUfmmAfta) of the inference (anumiti}. The con¬ 
comitance of smoke with fire is technically called vydfifL When 
this refers to the concomitance of case$ containing smoke wdth 
those having fire, it is called AaAirzydp/i; and when it refers to the 
conviction of the concomitance of smoke with fire* without any 
relation to the circumstances under which the concomitance was 
observed, it is called aft/anydfiiL The Buddhists since they did 
not admit the notions of generality, etc. preferred antarvyflpti 
view of concomitance to bahirvyapti as a means of inference I 
Now the question arises that since the validity of an inference 
will depend mainly on the validity of the concomitance of sign 
(Atrti} with the signate (sddAj^a), how are to assure ourselves in 
each case that the process of ascertaining the concomitance (nydy- 
fi^ffAa) had been correct, and the observation of concomitance 
had been valid The Mimimsfi school held* as we shall see in 
the next chapter, that if had no knowledge of any such ease 
in which there ivas smoke but no fire, and if in all the cases 
I knew I had perceived that wherever there was smoke there 
was fire, 1 could enunciate the concomitance of smoke with fire. 
But NySya holds that it is not enough that in all cases where 
there is smoke there should be fire, but it is necessary that in 
all those cases where there is no fire there should not be any 
smoke, i.e. not only every case of the existence of smoke should 
be a case of the existence of fire, but every case of absence of fire 
should be a case of absence or smokei The former is technically 
called iinv/tymydfi/i and tlie latter But even this 

is not enough. Thus there may have been an ass sitting, in a 
hundred cases where I had seen smoke, and there might have 
been a hundred cases where there was neither ass nor smoke, but 
it cannot be asserted from it that there h any relation of coitcomi- 
* by inxheSix Sudd^iriNj^y^ 
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tanccp or of cause and effect betiiveen the ass and the smoke. It 
may be that one might never have observed smoke ivithoiiE an 
antecedent a$s* or an ass without the smoke following it, but even 
that is not enough. If it were such that we had so eKpericnced in 
4 very large number of cases that the introduction of the ass 
produced the smoke, and that even when all the antecedents re¬ 
mained the same, the disappearance of the ass was immediately 
folio wed by the disappearance of smoke saii 

yal& vind na Muivatmm Hi bkuyodarlaft^m^ Nydyam^^jQri; 
p; i 3 aX then only could we say that there was any relatton of 
concomitance between the ass and the smoked But of 

course it might be that what we concluded to be the hetu by the 
above observations of anvaya-vyadreka might not be a real hetu^ 
and there might be some other condition {updJki) associated 
with the hetu which was the real hetix Thus we know^ that fire 
in green wood {drdrmd&^na} produced srnoke^ but one might 
doubt that it was not the fire in the green w'ood that pro- 
duced smoke, but there was some hidden demon who did it 
But there wouJd be no end of such doubts, and if w^e indulged 
in them, all our work endeavour and practical activities would 
have to be dispensed with {tydgMta\ Thus such doubts as 
lead us to the suspension of ail w^ork should not disturb or 
unsettle the notion of vyapti or concomitance at which we 
had arrived by careful observation and consideration^ The 
Buddhists and the naiyayikas generally agreed as to the method 
of forming the notion of concomitance or v>'apti 
but the former tried to assert that the validity of such a con¬ 
comitance always depended on a relation of cause and effect 
or of identity of essence, whereas N'yiya held that neither the 
relations of cause and effect, nor that of essential identity of 
genus and species, exhausted the field of inference, and there w^as 
quite a number of other types of inference which could not be 
brought under either of them (eg. the rise of the moon and the 
tide of the ocean), A natural fixed order that certain things hap¬ 
pening other things would happen could certainly exist, ev^en 
without the supposition of an identity of essence. 

But sometimeg it happens that different kinds of causes often 
have the same kind of effect, and in such cases it is difficult to 

^ Sm <]ii imuminA aim! 

* Tdif^Fy^tikA iiTj iiyAptigiaJix, mhl df bq vyaptifimtui- 
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infer the particular cause from the effect. Nyaya holds how¬ 
ever that though different causes aio often found to produce 
the same effect^ ytt there must be some difference between one 
effect and another. If each effect is taken by itself with its 
other attendant circumstances and peculiarities, it will be found 
that it may then be possible to distingubh it from similar other 
cffectF, Thus a flood in the street may he due either to a heavy 
downpour of rain immediately before* or to the rise in the water 
of the river close by^ but if observed carefully the flooding of 
the street due to rain will be found to have such special traits 
that it could be distinguished from a similar flooding due to the 
rise of water in the river. Thus from the flooding of the street 
of a spccia] type, as demonstrated by its other attendant circum^ 
stances, the special manner in which the water flows by small 
rivulets or in sheets, will enable us to infer that the fle^ was 
due to rains and not to the rise of water in the river. Thus we 
see that NySya retied on empirical induction based on uniform 
and uninterrupted agreement in nature, whereas the Buddhists 
assumed a prieri principles of causality or identity of essence. 
It may not be out of place here to mention that in later Ny3ya 
works great emphasis is laid on the necessity of getting ourselves 
assured that there was no such upadhi (condition) associated with 
the hctu on account of which the concomitance happened, but 
that the hetu was unconditionally associated with the ssdhya in 
a relation of inseparable concomitance; Thus all Are does not pro¬ 
duce smoke; fire must be associated with green wood in order to 
produce smok& Green wood is thus the necessary condition 
(w/ii/Aj) without which no smoke could be pioducedH It b on 
account of this condition that fire is associated with smoke; and 
so we cannot say that there b smoke because there h fire. But in 
the concomitance of smoke with fire there b no condtiioni and so 
in every' c^e of smoke there is fire, in order to be assured of the 
validity of vyipti, it b necessary that we must be assured that 
there should be nothing associated with the hetu which con¬ 
ditioned the concomitance, and this must be settled by wide 
experience 

Pra^tapada in defining inference as the ‘'knowledge of that 
(ftg. fire) associated with the reason (e.g. smoke) by the sight of 
the reasond^cribed a valid reason as that w hich b con. 

nected with the object of inference (afuimryn) and which exists 
w herever the object of inference exists and b absent in all cases 
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wh^rc it docs not exist This 13 indeed the same as the NySya 
qualifications of fiaksasaUinr^ sqfiaisosaftva and vipaisd^aZ/va of 
a valid reason (hetoji PraAastapida further quotes a verse to say 
that this is the same as what K^^yapa (believed to be the family 
name of KanSda) said. Kan^da says that we can infer a cause 
from the effect, the effect from the causcj or we can infer one 
thing by another when they are mutually connected, or in op¬ 
position or in a relation of inference (ix. iL i and III, L 9)* We 
can infer by a reason because tt b duly associated (prasidtiAfpifr* 
v^ialvit) with the object of inference. What this association w'as 
according to Kaoada can also be understood for he telb us (lit 
i. IS) that where there is no proper association, the reason (hetu) 
h either non-existent in the object to be inferred or it has no 
Concomitance with it {apm^rddi^) or it has a doubtful exbtenc* 
{sofidigdAa)- Thus if I say this ass is a horse because it has 
horns it is fallacious^ for neither the horse nor the ass has horns. 
Again if I say it b a cow because it ha$ homs, h is fallacious, for 
there b no concomitance between horns and a cow, and though 
a cow may have a horn, all that liave boms are not cows. The 
first fallacy is a combination of pak^attva and sapak^sattva, 
for not only the present pak.^ (the ass) had no horns, but no 
horses had any horns, and the second b a case of vi[^k.^attva, 
for those which are not cows (&g. buffaloes) have also horns, Thu% 
it seems that when Pra^stapada says that he is giving us the view 
of Kanada he is faithful to it Fraiastapada says that wherever 
there is smoke there is fire, if there is no fire there is no smoke^ 
When one knows this concomitance and unerringly perceives the 
smoke, he remembers the concomitance and feeb certain that 
there is fire. But with regard to Kanada's enumeration of types of 
inference such as *' a cause is mferred from its effect^ or an effect 
from the cause/* etc., Prasastapada holds that these arc not the 
only types of inference^ but are only some examples for showing 
the general nature of inference. I nference merely show^ a connec¬ 
tion such that from thb that can be inferred. He then divides 
inference into two classes, drsta (from the experienced charac- 
tenstJes of one member of a class to another member of the same 
cluss\ and saminyato drsta, Dj^a (perceived resemblance) is 
That where the previously known case and the inferred case is 
exactly of the same class^ Thus as an example of it we can point 
out that by perceiving that only a cow has a hanging mass of 
flesh on its neck (sisna), I can whenever 1 sec the same hanging 
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mass of flesh at the oeck of an animai infer that it is a cow. But 
when on the strength of a common quality the inference is ex¬ 
tended to a diflercnt class of objects, it ia called silm^yato drata- 
Thus on perceiving that the work of the peasants is ren-ardfll 
with a good harvest I may infer that the work of the priests, 
namely the performance of sacrifices, will also be rewarded with 
the objects for which they are performed (i,e. the attainment of 
heaven). When the conclusion to which one has arrived 
icitartkd) is expressed id five premisses for convincing others 
who are either in doubt, or in error or are simply ignorant, then 
the inference is called parirth^numcina. We know that the distinc¬ 
tion of svarthSnumSna (inference foroneselO^d pardrth^umsna 
(inference for others) was made by the Jains and Buddhists. 
Fra^tapada does not make a sharp distinction of two classes 
of inference, but he seems to mean that what one infers^ it can be 
conveyed to others by means of five premisses in which case it is 
called par^hanumina. But this oMd not be considered as an 
entirely new innovation of Praiastapada, for in rx, 2, Kanada 
himself definitely alludes to this distinction {a^edam MryyakSra- 
»asiii»baHiihascdzf<^avddbhavati'^ The five premisses which arc 
called in pratijUd, &etu drsfartta, upant^a, and Higatttatta 

are called in VaiSesika/nr/^Nd, itpadeiHf ntdarSana, artusa»dhdmi, 
and pratydmndya, Kai^da however does not mention the name 
of any of these premisses excepllng the second " apade^*' 
Pratijria Uof course the same as we have in Nyaya, and the term 
nidar^na is veiy- similar to Nyaya dr^nta,but the last two are 
entirely different Nidar^a may be of two kinds,(i)agreement 
in presence (c.g, that which has motion is a substance as is seen 
in the case of an arrow), (2) agreement in absence(e.g. what is not 
a substariiCe has no motion as is seen in the case of the universal 
being*). He also points out cases of the fallacy of the example 


* U VUyUMvufi Myt tfa>t "An tvunpit bcTore tic limt df Dijnipi s«ivBd u 
4 IB*M «M4 lAkli WM tilted ID htip the vjiderMandinittir lh« liitnier. wt-Ttui 

hUl k fi«y; beCMose it hu .tiuAr f Uk« . kilchen (emnplc). made a- 

Umpte nusrt ictViticablE to rmwiiiiig, but Diuniga ootiveiicd ii into n unfvHul 
Pfopoiilioo. [hit i4 ■ pitipoiition emproutre of the ddiivtiMl Ot inieparaWe cqcuiKtk* 
txtvecn the inMilte lenn and the major term. cp. The hlU ii fi„y ; bcoUMe it h*4 
uaclte t till that hu imnkti {p fiery m a VltehEo - pp. ,,,, (t is of 

eourm tme liml Vaisyiywa bud On imperfrel aampfc U '> like a k S fl- b -ti » {faiilaA 
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{jttdiifiaHabhasa)t Pra^a^t^pada's contribution thus seems to con¬ 
sist of the enumeration of the five premisses and the fallacy of 
the nidar^na, but the names of the last two premisses are so 
different from what arc current in other systems that it is reason¬ 
able to suppose that he collected them from some other traditional 
Vai^esilta work which is now lost to us, Jt however definitely 
indicates that the study of the problem of inference was being 
pursued in Valiesilta circles independently of Nyaya. There is 
no reason however to suppose that Pra^astap^a borrowed any¬ 
thing from Dihnaga as Professor Stcherbatsky or Keith supposes, 
for, as I have shown above, most of Prasastapada's apparent in¬ 
novations are all definitely alluded to by Kan^tda himself, and 
Professor Keith has not discussed thrs alternative. On the 
question of the fallacies of nidarSana, unless it b definitely proved 
that Oihnaga preceded Pra^astapada, there is no reason whatever 
to suppose that the Utter borrowed it from the former*. 

The nature and ascertainment of concomitance is the most 
important part of inference, VStsySyana says that an itiference 
can be made by the sight of the lihga(reason or middle) through 
the memory of the connection between the middle and the major 
previously perceived, Udyotakara raises the question whether it 
b the present perception of the middle or the memory^ of the 
connection of the middle with the major that should be regarded 
^ leading to inference. His answer is that both these lead to 
inference, but that which immediately leads to inference is Itnga- 
paramarsa, i.e. the present perception of the middle in the minor 
associated with the memory of its connection with the major, for 
inference does not immediately follow the memory of the con- 
nection, but the present perception of the middle associated with 
the memory of the connection {smriy<imugrhJt& lihgaparAmaric'^ 
But he IS silent with regard to the nature of concomitance: 
Udyotakara’s criticisms of DitirUga as shown by Vacaspati have 
no reference to this point The doctrine of iaddtmya and tadut- 
pattt therefore in all probability a new contribution to 
Buddhist logic by Dharmakirtti. Dharmakirtti’s contention was 
that the root principle of the connection between the middle and 
t e major was that the former was either identical in essence 
with the latter or its effect and that unless this was grasped a 
mere collection of positive or negative instances will not give us 

^ PrAso&tapddii^s bhif^ wiih. pp. ^00-^55. 
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the desired connectionV Vlcaspati m his rcfutatiDo of this view 
says that the cause-effect relation cannot be determined as a 
separate relation. If catisality means invariable immediate ante' 
cedence such that there being fire there is smoke and there beirig 
no fire there is no smoke, then it cannot be ascertained with 
perfect satisfaction, for there is no proof that in each case the 
smoke was caused by fire and not by an invisible demon* Unless 
It can be ascertained that there was no invisible demerit as¬ 
sociated, It cannot be said that the smoke was tmmediately 
preceded by fire and fire alone Again accepting for the sake of 
argument that causdity can be determined, then abo cause is 
known to precede the effect and therefore the perception of smoke 
Can only lead us to infer the presence of fire at a preceding time 
and not contemporaneously wnth it Moreover there arc many 
cases where inference is possible, but there is no relation of cause 
and effect or of identity of essence (ag, the sunrise of this 
morning by the sunrise of yesterday morning)* In the case of 
identity of essence as In the case of the pine and the 

tree) also there cannot be any inference, for one thing has to be 
inferred by another, but if they are identical there cannot be any 
infercjicc. The nature of concomitance therefore cannot be de¬ 
scribed in either of these ways. Some things (e.g, smoke) are 
naturally connected with some other things (e*g* fire) and when 
such is the case, though we may not know any further about the 
nature of this connection, we may Infer the latter from the former 
and not vice versa, for fire is connected with smoke only under 
certain conditions (e.g. green wood). It may be argued that there 
may always be certain unknown conditions which may vitiate 
the validity of inference. To this Vacaspati^s answer is that if 
even after observing a large number of cases and careful search 
such conditions iafiadJti) cannot be discovered, we have to take 
it for granted that they do not e^st and that there Is a natural 
connection between the middle and the major. The later 
Buddhists introduced the method of PitHcaidrani in order to 
determine effectively the causal relation. These five conditions 
determining the causal relation arc (i) neither the cause nor the 
effect is perceived* (a) the cause i$ perceived, (3) in immediate- 
succession the effect Is perceived, (4) the cause disappears^, (5) in 

darfiut^. p, lof. 
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immediate succegsion the effect disappears. But this method 
cannot gnarantw the infaIJibility of the determinatiDu of cause 
and effect relation ; and if by the assumption of a cause-effect 
relation no higher degree of certainty is available, it is better 
to accept a naterai reiation without limiting it to a cause-effect 
relation 

In early NySya books three kinds of inference are described, 
namely purvavat, ^vat, and sSinfinyato-drsta. Purvavat is the 
inference of effects from causes, c.g. that of impending rain from 
heavy dark clouds; ^e^vat is the inference of caus^ from effects. 
e,g. that of rain from the rise of water in the river; samanyato-* 
divta refers to the inference in all cases other than those of 
cause and effect, e.g, the inference of the sour taste of the 
tamarind from its form and colour, Nyd^>aim^jarf mentions 
another form of anumiina. namely pariie^matia {reducHe ad 
adsurdtim), which consists in asserting anything (e.g. conscious- 
n^) of any other thing (tg. atman), because it was already 
definitely found out that consciousness was not produced in any 
other part of man. Since consciousness could not belong to 
anything else, it must belong to soul of necessity. In spite of 
these variant forms they are all however of one kind, namely 
that of the inference of the probandum by virtue of the 

unconditional and invariable concomitance of the hetu, called 
the vyapti-riyama. In the new school of Nj-Sya (Navya-Nydya) 
a formal distinction of three kinds of infcience occupies an 
important place, namely anvayavyatireki, kevalSnvayi, and 
kevalavyatireki, Anvayavyatirefci is that inference where the 
yfipti has been observed by a combination of a large number of 
instances of agreement in presence and agreement in absence. 
as in the case of the concomitance of smoke and fire (wherever 
there is smoke there is fire (amfaj>al and where there is no fire 
there is no smoke {vyarinia}y An infereticc could be for onc^s 
own jsvdriAdnmmHa} or for the sake of convincing others 
ipanrtlianumami). In the latter case, when it was necessaiy that 
an inference should be put explicitly in an unambiguous manner, 
five propositions were regarded as necessary, namely 

pratijfla (tg. the hill is fieryX hetu (since it has smoke), uda- 
haiana (where there is smoke there is fire, as in the kitchenX 
upanaya (this hill has smoke), nigamana (therefore it has got 

> bhirya, Udy«*W*. Vi,Hika «nd i. i j. 
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fire)t Kevalfinvayi is that type of ijifcren^Ci the vyApti of which 
could not be based on any negative mstanccp as in the case 
"this object has a name, since it is an object of knowledge 
{idafii, Now no such case is known which 

b not an object of knowledge; we cannot therefore know of any 
case where there was no object of knowledge and 

no name ; the vyapti here has therefore to be based 

necessarily on cases of agreement—wherever there is prame- 
yatva or an object of knowledge, there Is vacyatva or nani& 
The third form of kevaUvyatireki is that where positive in* 
stances iir agreement cannot be found* such as in the case of the 
inference that earth differs from other elements in possessing 
the specific quality of smell, since all that docs not differ from 
other elements b not ^rth, such as water; here it is evident 
that there cannot be any positive instance of agreement and the 
concomitance has to be taken from negative instancea. There 
is only one instance^ which is exactly the proposition of our 
inference-’-earth differs from other elements, since it has the 
special qualities of earth. This inference could be of use only in 
those cases where we had to infer anything by reason of such 
special traits of it as possessed by II and it alone, 

Upamana and ^abda. 

The third pramana, which is admitted by Nyftya and not by 
Vai^csika, is ufiatHdrur^ and consists in associating a thing un¬ 
known before with iu name by virtue of its similarity with some 
other known thing. Thus a man of the city who has never 
seen a wild ox goes to the forest, asks a forester— 

“what is gavaya?" and the forester replies—**oh, you do not 
know it, it b just like a cow"; after hearing this from the 
forester he travels on, and on seeing a gavaya and finding it to 
be similar to a cow he forms the opinion that this is a gavaya- 
This know^ing an hitherto unknown thing by virtue of its 
similarity to a known thing is called If some forest<^r 

had pointed out a gavaya to a man of the city and had told him 
that it was called a gavaya, then also the man would have 
known the animal by the name gavaya^ but then thb would 
have been due to testimony ifaAda-pramd^a). The knowledge is 
said to be generated by the upamtna process when the associa- 
tidn of the unknown animal with its name is made by the observer 


^^*^0 Upamana and Sabda 

on the strength of the experience of the simijarity of the un¬ 
known animal to a known one. The naiySyikas ai« thorouirh 
rrali^, and as such they do not r^rd the observation of 
similaniy « hemg due to any subjective process of the mtnd. 
Similanty is indeed perceived by the visual sense but yet the 
assTCiation of the name in accordance with the perception of 
simiJ^ty and the instruction received is a separate act and is 
called upamanaK 

^Wa-pramana or testimony is the right knowledge which 
we derive from the utterances of infallible and absolutely truthful 
pe^ns. All knowledge derived from the Vedas is valid, for the 
Vedas were uttered by Tivara himself The Vedas give us 
right knowledge not of itself but because they came out as the 
utterances of the infallible fsvara. The Vahiesikas did not admit 
as a separate pramSna, but they sought to establish the 
validity of testimony {iabdii) on the strength of inference {janu^ 
mih) on the ground of it.s being the utterance of an infaUible 
person. But as t have said before, this explanation is hardly 
corroborated by the VaiAesika sOtras, which tacitly admit the 
validity of the scriptures on its own authority. But anyhow this 
was how Vaiiesika was interpreted in later rim e s . 


Negation in Nyaya-Vaisc^ika. 

The problem of negation or non-existence {aHAdva) is of great 
interest in Indian philosophy. In this section we can describe its 
nature only from the point of view of perceptibility. Kum£ri]a' 

Thedda, wii. tJ«U lie 
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and his followers, whose philosophy we shall deal with in the 
next chapter, hold that negation (ti&Mva') appears as an intuition 
(maNum) with reference to the object negated where there arc no 
means of ordln^Ty cogmllonipramai^a) leading to prove the ejeis^ 
ence (jtif/ariccAfdakam) of that thing. They held that the notion 
""it is not existent"' cannot be due to perception, for there is no 
contact here with sense and object. It is true indeed that when 
we turn our eyes (e.g. in the case of the perception of the non¬ 
existence of a Jug) to the ground, we see both the ground and 
the non-existence of a jug, and w^hen ^vc shut them we can see 
neither the jug nor the ground, and ihcrerorc it could be urged 
that if we called the ground idsually perceptible, we could say 
the same wdth regard to the non-existence of the Jug, But CTcn 
then since in the case of the perception of the Jug there is sense- 
contact, which is absent in the other case, we could never say 
that both arc grasped by perception. Wc see the ground and 
remember the jug (which is absonl) and thus in the mind rises 
the notion of non-existence which has no reference at all to visual 
perception. A man may be sitting in a place where there were 
no tigers, but he might not then be aw^are of iheir non-cxistcnce 
at the time, since he did not think of them, but when later on he 
is asked in the evening if there were any tigers at the place w^here 
he was sitting in the mornings he then thinks and becomes aware 
of the non-existence of tigers there in the morning, even 
without perceiving the place and without any operation of the 
memoiy of the non-existence of tigers. There is no question of 
there being any inference in the rise of our notion of non-ex istence, 
for it is not preceded by any notion of concomitance of any kind, 
and neither the ground nor the non-perception of the jug could 
be regarded as a reason for the non-perception of the jug 

is related to the jug and not to the negation of the jug, and no 
concomitanceis known between the non-pcreeption of the jug and 
its non-existence, and when the question of the concomitance of 
non-pcfceplion with non-existeTice is brought in, the same difit- 
cidtyabout the notion of non-existence {aUdva} which was sought 
to be explained will recur again. Negation is therefore to be 
admitted as cognized by a separate and independent process 
of knowledge. Nya)^ howev'er saj's that the perception of 
non-existence ^eg* there is no jug here) ts a unitary perception 
of one whole^ just as any perception of positive existence (c-g. 


Mtmamsa view sf Negation 

then: is a jug on the ground) is. Both the knowJedge of the 
ground as well as the knowledge of the non^:xistencc of the jug 
arise there by the same kind of action of the visual oigan, and 
there IS therefore no reason why the knowledge of the ground 
should be satd to be due to perception, whereas the knowledge of 
the negation of the jug on the ground should be said to be due 
to a separate process of knowledge. The non-existence of the jii£ 
IS taken m the same act as the ground is perceived. The principle 
that in order to perceive a thing one should have sense-contact 
with It. applies only to positive existents and not to negation or 
non-cxistencc. Negation or non-existence can be cognized even 
without any sense-conlacti Non-existence is not a positive sub¬ 
stance. and hence there cannot be any question here of sense- 
contact It may be urged that if no sense-contact is requited 
in apprehending negation, one could as well apprehend negation 
or non-existence of other places which are far away from him. 

0 this the reply is that td apprehend negation it is n^ccss^y 
t at the place where it exists must be perceived. We know a 
thing and its quality to be different, and yet the quality can only 
be taken in association with the thing and it is so in this case as 
wdl. We can apprehend non-existence only through the appre- 
Iwnsion of its locus. In the ca.se when non-existence is said to 

apprehended later on it is really no later apprehension of non- 
existence but a memorj- of non-existence (eg. of jug) perceived 
before along with the perception of the locus of non-existence 
ground). Negation or non-exhstence (aiAava) can thus, ac¬ 
cording to Nyaj-a. generate its cognition just as any positive 
existence can da Nr^ation is not mere negativity or mere 
vacuous absence, but is what generates the cognition ^is not," 
as i^ition idAdya} is what generate the cognition “it is." 

The Buddhists deny the existence of negation. They hold 
that when a negation is apprehended, it is apprehended with 
spreihe time and space conditions (eg. this Is not here now); 
th" such an apprehension, we could nciw think 

a negation could thus be associated with them in any 
re at ion. Th&e is also no relation between the negation and its 
pratiyt,^ (tteng negated-^g. jug i„ the negation of jug), for 
when there is the pratiyogi there is no negation, and when there 
IS c nc^tion there is no pratiyogi. There is not even the 
re a ion o opposition (virodAa}, for wc could Iiavc admitted it, if 
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the negatbn of the jug existed before and opposed the jug, 
for how can the n^ation of the jug oppose the jug* without 
e^fecting anything at all ? Again, it may be asked whether nega¬ 
tion is to be regarded as a positive being or becoming or of the 
nature of not becoming or non-being. In the first alternative it 
will belike any other positive existents,and in the seoofid case it 
will be permanent and eternal, and it cannot be related to this or 
that particular negation. There are however many kinds of non- 
perception, (1) svabhivsnupalabdhi {[latiirnl non-perception— 
there is no Jug because none is perceived); {2) kSraoinuj^abdhi 
(non-perception of cause—there is no smoke here^ since there is 
no fine); (3) v>"Spakattupalabdhi (non-perception of the species— 
there is no pine here, since there is no tree)^ (4) kary anupalabdhi 
(non-perception of cfTects^thcrc are not the causes of smoke here, 
since there is tio smoke); (5) svabhSvaviruddhopaJabdhi (percep¬ 
tion of contradictory natures—there is no cold touch here because 
of fire); {6) viruddhakaryopaJabdhi (perception of contradictory 
eflects—there is no cojd touch here because of smoke); (7) virud- 
dhavy^ptopaiabdhi (opposite concomitance—past is not of neces¬ 
sity destructible, since it depends on other causes); (0) katyyavi- 
ruddhopalabdhi (opposition of effects—there is not hero the causes 
which can give cold since there is fire); (9) vyilpakaviruddhopa- 
labdhi (opposite concomitants—there is no touch of $rtow here, 
because of fire); (lo) kamnavfruddhopalabdhi (opposite causes— 
there is no shivering through cold here,since he is near the fire); 
(11) klranaviruddhakaryyopalabdbi (effects of opposite causes— 
this place is not Occupied by men of ijhivering sensations for it 
is full of smoke^X 

There is no doubt that in the above ways we speak of nega¬ 
tion, but that does not prove that there is any reason for the 
CDgntlion of negation All that we can 

say is this that there am certain situations which justify the use 
of negative appellations. But this situation or yogyata 
is positive in character* What we al] speak of in ordinary' usage 
as non-percept ion Is of the nature of perception of some sort- 
Perception of negation thus does not prove the existence of 
n^atlon, but only shows that there are certain positive percept 
tiotis which are only interpreted In that way. It is the positive 
perception of the gitnmd where the visible jug is absent that 

1 Sk p. 1 1 , af>d pp, j. 
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leads us to speak of tuvlng perceived the negation of the jug 

i/tnapaiambkah abkavmn i^waharayatiy^ 

The NySya reply against this is that the perception of positive 
cxistents is as much a fact as the perception of negation, and we 
have no right to say that the former alone is valid. It is said 
that the non-perception of jug on the ground is but the percep- 
tion of the ground without the jug. But is this being without 
the jug identical ivith the ground or different? if identical then 
it is the same as the ground, and we shall expect to have it even 
when the jug is there. If diflcient then the quarrel ts only over 
the name, for whatever you may call it, it is admitted to be a 
distinct Category. If some difference is noted between the ground 
with the jug, and the ground without it, then call it ■‘ground, 
without the jugness” or "the nation of jug." it does not matter 
much, for a disbnet category has anyhow been admitted. Nega¬ 
tion is apprehended by perception as much as any positive 
existent is; the nature of the objects of perception only are dif- 
ferent; just as even in the perception of positive sense-objects 
there are such diversities as colour, taste; etc The relation of 
negation w'ith space and time with which it appears is 

the relation that subsists between the qualified and the quality 
{viie^a uUesitna), The relation between the negation and its 
pratiyogi is one of opposition, in the sense that where the one is 
the other is not. The Vaite^ika rjirr»(l 3 i, j, 6) seems to take abhava 
in a similar way as KumSriia the Mirnamsist does, though the 
commentators have tried to explain it away^ In VaL^esika the 
four kinds of negation are enumerated as (i) pragobhotia (the 
negation preceding the production of an object—e.g. of the jug 
before it is made by the potter); (2) dhvamsabhava (the negation 
following the destruction of an object—as of the jug after it is 
destroyed by the stroke of a stick); (3) anyonydbh&va (mutual 
nation—e.g. in the cow there h the negation of the horse and 


* ^pp- $4 ff., lad ilto pp. +8-53. 
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in the horse that of the cow); (4) af^afr/dSAihfa (a negation which 
alway^i exists—e.g. even when there is a jug here, ite negadon hi 
other places is not destroyed) ^ 

The neoessity of the Acquirement of debating devices 
for the seeker of Salvation, 

It is probable that the ffyaya philo-sophy aro^ in an atmo¬ 
sphere of continued disputes and debates; as a consequence 
of this ive find here many terms related to debates which we do 
not notice in any other sj^stem of Indian philosophy* These am 
iarl^a^ ArfzfdMdsa^ and 

Tarka means deliberation on an unknown thing to discern 
its real nature; it thus consists of seeking reasons in favour of 
some supposition to the exclusion of other suppositions; it is not 
inference, but merely an oscillation of the mind to come to a right 
conclusion. When there is doubt about the specific 

nature of anything we have to take to tarka. Nirnaya means the 
conclusion to which we arrive as a result of tarka When two 
opposite parties dispute over their respective theses, such as the 
doctrines that there i$ or is not an atman, in which each of them 
tries to prove bis own thesis with reasons, each of the theses ss 
called a ttdtin. jalpa means a dispute in which the disputants 
give w^rangling rejoinders tn order to defeat their respective op- 
ponents. A jalpa Is called ’ivhcn it is only a destructive 

criticism which seeks to refute ilie opponent's doctrine without 
seeking to establish or formulate any new doctrine. Hetvabli^sas 
are tho^ w*hich appear as hetus but are really not so, A^yay^ 
enumerate five fallacies {A 4 t/i?dA/mjas) of the middle (hetu): 
^aiy/iiAicdra (erratic), vimdd/ta (con trad ictoryOp 
(tautology), sddAyiisairm (unproved reason) and (inop¬ 

portune). Savyabhicara Is that where the same reason may prove 
opposite conclusions (e.g. sound is eternal because it is intangible 
like the atoms which arc eternal, and sound ja non-etemal bucau.se 
it is intangible like cognitions which are non-eternal); viruddha 
ts that w'here the reason opposes tlic premiss to be proved (c.g* a 
jug is eternal, because it b produced); pmkaranasama is that 

I Thfi iloctHjie df Degitsuft, ili fcmctbfi ajad ^idae wiih fdcx™e m Oifcne JofSoJ 
(tfoblcDU. tu-rt THJin^dimK ^ptcU, mud U it inipd«tile t* do thtni jujaiM in a anmll 
pectiofi lllte thk- ^ 
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where the tvason repeats the thesis to be proved in another form 
sound is non-etemal because it has not the quality of 
etemajity); .sSdhyasama is that where the reason itself requires 
to be prov^ (tg. shadow is a substance because it has motion, 
but ft remains to be proved whether shadow.5 have motion or not); 
kalatita is a false analogy where the reason fails because it does not 
tally with the example in point of timt Thus one may argue that 
sound is eternal because it is the result of contact (stick and the 
drum) like colour which is also a result of contact of light and 
the object and is eternal. Here the fallacy lies in this, that colour 
is simultaneous with the contact of light which shows what was 
already there and only manifested by the light, whereas in the 
case of sound it is produced immediately after the contact of the 
stick and drum and is hence a product and hence tion-etemal. 
The later Nyiya works divide 5 av)'abhicara into three classes, 
(I) siidharana or common (ttg, the mountain Is fiery because it is 
an object of knowledge, but even a lake which is opposed to fire 
Ls also an object of knowledge), (a) asadharana or too restricted 
(eg, sound is eternal because it has the nature of sound; this 
cannot be a reason for the nature of sound exists only in the 
sound and nowhere else), and (3) anupasamharin or unsubsuming 
(eg. everything is non^ternal, because they are all objects of 
knowledge; here the fallacy lies In this, that no instance can be 
found U'hich is not an object of knowledge and an opposite con¬ 
clusion may also be drawn). The fallacy iatpruHpsk^a is that in 
which there is a contrary reason which may prove the opposite 
conclusion (eg. sound is eternal because it is audible^ sound is 
non-eternal because it is an effect). The fallacy asuidha (unreal) 
is of three kinds (i) mri^asuidha (the lotus of the sky is fragrant 
because it is like other lotuses; now there cannot be any lotus In 
the sky), (2) svar^pasiddtta (sound is a quality because it is 
visible; but sound has no visibility), (3) vydpyati^asiddlm is that 
where the concomiuncc between the middle and the consequence 
IS not invariable and inevitable; there is smoke in the hill because 
there is fire; but there may be fire without the smoke as in a red 
hot iron ball, it is only green-wood fire that is invariably associated 
with smoke. 1 he fallacy &ddfiita is that which pretends to prove 
a theshs which is against direct experience, e.g. fire is not hot 
because it is a substance. We have already enutnerated the 
fallacies counted by Vaisesika. Contrary to N>-Sya practice 
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Fra^tapida counts the fallacies of the example. Dmnaga also 
counted fallacies of example (Cnp. sound \$ etcrnaJii because it is 
incorpeteal, that which is incorporeal is eternal as the atoms i 
but atoms are not mcorporeal) and Dharmaklrtti counted also the 
falJactes of the pak^ {minor); hut Nysya rightly considers that 
the faJlacies of the middle if avoided will cornpictely safeguard 
inference and that these are mere repetitions. Chala means the 
intentional misinterpretation of the opponent's arguments for the 
purpose of defeating him. Jiti consists in the drawing of contra¬ 
dictory conclusions, the raising of false issues or the like with 
the deliberate intention of defeating an opponent. Nigrahasthslna 
means the exposure of the opponent's argument as involving 
self-contradiction, inconsistency or the like^ by which his defeat is 
conclusively proved before the people to tJie glory of the victoriou.s 
□pponcjit* As to the utility of the description of so many debating 
tricks by which an opponent might he defeated in a metaph>'sicaJ 
work, the aim of which ought to be to direct the ways that lead to 
emancipation, it is said by Jayanta In his J)^y^j^anui^hrf that these 
had to be resorted to as a protective measure against arrogant 
disputants who often tried to humiliate a teacher before bis pupils, 
[f the teacher could not silerice the opponent, the faith of the 
pupils in him would be shaken and great disorder would follow^ 
and it was therefore deemed necessary that he who was plodding 
onward for the attainment of mok^ should acquire these devices 
for the protiH^ticm of his own faith and that of his pupils, A know- 
ledge of these has therefore been enjoined in the aS" 

being necessary for the attainment of salvation*. 

The doctrine ol SouL 

Dhurtta CSrvAkas denied the existence of sotiJ and regarded 
consciousness and life as products of bodily changes; there were 
other Cimkas called Su^iksita Carvakas who admitted the 
existence of soul but thought that [t was destroyed at death. 
The Buddhists also denied the existence of any permanent sdf^ 
The naiysyikas ^certained all the categories of meUphysics 
mainly by such inference as was corroborated by experience- 
They argued that since conscimisness, pleasunes^ pains^ vi'^ilHngT 
etc. could not belong to our body or the senses, there must be 

JtimfaJta of pfi. iSj C ^ 
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entity to which they belonged; the existence of the self 
IS not proved according to NySya merely by the notion of our 
sdf-consciousness. as in the case of Mlmamsa, for NySya holds 
that we cannot depend upon such a perception, for it may 
be erroneous. It often happens that I say that I am white or 
3in ^black, but it is evident that such a perception cannot 
he relied upon, ibr the self cannot have any colour. So we 
^nnot safely depend on our self-consciousness as upon the 
inference that the self has to be admitted as that entity to 
which consciousness, emotion, etc adhere when they are pro¬ 
duced as a result of collocations. Never has the production of 
Stman l^n experienced, nor has it been found to suffer any 
destruction like the body, so the soul must be eternal. It is not 
located in any part of the body, but is alt-pervading, ic, exists at 
the same time in all places {tnbhu\ and does not travel with 
the body but e.\ists everywhere at the same time. But though 
atm an is thus disconnected from the body, yet its actions are 
in the body because it is with the help of the collocation 
of bodily limbs, etc, that action in the self can be manifested 
or produced. It is unconscious in itself and acquires conscious- 
rtess as a result of suitable collocations*. 

Even at birth children show signs of pleasure by their different 
iheia] features, and this could not be due to anything else than 
the memory of tlie past experiences in past lives of pleasures and 
pains. Moreover the inequalities in the distribution of pleasures 
^d pains and of successes and failures prove that these must be 
due to the different kinds of good and bad action that men per- 
ormed in their past Jives. Since the inequality of the world 
must have some reasons behind it, it is better to admit karma as 
t e determining factor than to leave it to irresponsible chance. 


Is vara and Salvation, 

Nyaya seeks to establish the existence of Uvara on the 
b^is of inference. We know that the Jains, the S5mkhya and 
did not believe in the existence of j^vara and 
^ cred many antithcrstic arguments. Nyaya wanted to refute 
these and prove the existence of T^vara by an inference of the 
®^anyato*dr^ta type. 
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The Jains and other atheists held that though things in the 
world have pmduetion and decay^ the world as a whole was never 
produced, and it was never therefore an effect* In contrast to 
this vitiw the Nyaya holds that the world as a whole b abo an 
effect like any other effect Many geological changes and land¬ 
slips occurp and from these destmetive operations proceeding in 
nature it may be assumed that this world is not eternal but a 
result of production. But even if this is not admitted by the 
atheists they can in no way deny the arrangement and order of 
the universe- But they vrould argue that there was certainly a 
difference between the order and arrangement of human produc¬ 
tions (e^g- a jug) and the order and arrangement of the universe; 
and therefore from the order and 

of the universe it coidd not be argued that the universe 
produced by a creator; for, it is from the sort of order and 
arrangement that is found in human productions that a creator 
or producer could be inferred. To this, Nyiya answeris that the 
concomitance is to be taken between the "‘order and arrangement'' 
in a general sense and "^the existence of a eteatorand not with 
specific cases of order and arrangement ” for each specific case 
may have some such peculiarity in which it differs from similar 
other spcciHc c^ses - thus the fire in the kitchen is not the same 
kind of fire as ive find in a forest fire, but yet we am to disregard 
the specific individual peculiaiities of fire in each case and con^ 
Elder the concomitance of fire in general with smoke in gcneraL 
So here, we have to consider the concomitance of “"order and 
arrangement** in general with “the existence of a creator,^* and 
thus though the order and arrangement of the world may be 
different from the order and arrangement of things produced by 
man, yet an inforence from it for the existence of a creator would 
not be inadmissible* The objection that even now we see many 
effects {e.g- tmes) which are daily shooting forth from the ground 
without any creator being found to produce them, does not hold* 
for it can never be proved that the plants are not actually created 
by a creator. The inference therefore stands that the world lias 
a creatofi since it is an effect and has order and arrangement in 
iU construction. Everything that js an effect and has an order 
and arrangement has a creator, Ukc the jug* The W'orld is an 
effect and has order and arrangement and has therefore a creator. 
Just as the potter knows ail the purposes of Hie jug that he makes. 
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so knows all the purposes of this wide universe and is thus 

omniscient He knows all things always and therefore does not 
require memoiy: all things arc perceived by him directly without 
any intervention of any internal sense such as manas, etc. He is 
always happy. His will is .eternal, and in accordance with the 
karma of men the same wili produces dissolution, creates, or 
protects the world, in the order by which each man reaps the 
results of his own deeds. As our self which is in itself bodiless 
can by its will produce changes in our body and through it in 
the external world, so fivara also can by his will create the 
universe though he has no body. Some, however, say that if any 
association of body with I^vara is indispensable for our con¬ 
ception of him. the atoms may as well be regarded as his body, 
so that just as by the wili of our self changes and movement of 
our body take place, so also by his will changes and movements 
are produced in the atoms'. 

The najySyikas in common with most other systems of Indian 
philosophy believed that the world was full of sorrow and that 
the small bite of pleasure only served to intensily the force of 
sorrow. To a wise person therefore everything is sorrow {sanrai^ 
dui^kast vh!ekinah\\ the wise therefore is never attached to the 
so-called pleasures of life which only lead us to further sorrows. 

The bondage of the world is due to false knowledge 
j*ldna) which consists in thinking as my own self that which 
is not my self, namely body, senses, manas, feelings and know¬ 
ledge; when once the true knowledge of the six pad^has and 
as Nyiya says, of the proofs [pratKdMa).the objects of knowledge 
and of the other logical categories of inference us 
attained, false knowledge is destroyed. False knowledge can 
be removed by constant thinking of its opposite ijra/ipaifa- 
fiAavand), namely the true estimates of things. Thus when any 
plt^sure attracts us, we are to think that this is in reality but 
pain, and thus the right knowledge about it will dawn and it 
will never attract us again. Thus it is that with the destruction 
of false knowledge our attachment or antipathy to things and 
ignorance about them (collectively called desa, cf. the kltia of 
PataAjali) are also destroyed. 

With the destruction of attachment actions (/riir'rt'//) for the 

^yiyttmonjari, pp, •90-104, tivariimmUut cf Rachitnltlu ^irOBuqi u»it 
VOsjani’t AKWiiftlrf/cA; 
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fulfilment of desires cease and with it rehirth ceases and with 
it sorrow ceases. Without false knowledge and attachment, 
actions cannot produce the bondage of karma that leads to the 
production of body and its experiences. With the cessation of 
sorrow there is emancipation in which the self is divested of all 
its qualities (consciousness, feeling, willing, etc*) and remains 
in its own inert $tate. The state of mukti according to Nyfya- 
Vai, 4 esika is neither a state of pure knowledge nor of bibs hut a 
state of perfect qualitilcssncss^ in which the self remains in itself in 
its own purity. It is the negative state of absolute painlessness 
in mukti that is sometimes spoken of as being a state of absolute 
happiness {dna^da\ though really speaking the state of mukti 
can never be a state of happiness. It is a passive state of self in 
its original and natural purity unassociated with pleasure; pain, 
knowledge, willing, eteV 


CHAPTER IX 

MlMAI^SA PHILOSOPHY' 

A Comparative Review. 

The Nyaya*Values!ka philosophy looked at experience from 
a purely common sense point of view and did not work with any 
such monistic tendency that the ultimate conceptions of our 
common sense experience should be considered as coining out of 
an original universal (eg. piakrti of the Siinkhya)i Space, time, 
the four elements.soui.etc. convey the impression that they are suth 
stantive entities or substaiscca. What is perceived of the material 
thin^ as qualities such as colour, taste, etc is raided as so many 
entities which have distinct and separate existence but which 
manifest themselves in connection with the substances. So also 
karma or action is supposed to be a separate entity, and even 
the class notions are perceived as separate entities inhering iti 
substances. Knowledge which illuminates all things b 

regarded only as a quality belonging to soul, just as there arc 
other qualities of material objects. Causation is viewed merely 
as the collocation of conditions. The genesis of knowledge is 
also viewed as similar in nature to the pmduetton of any other 
physical event. Thus just as by the collocation of certain physical 
circumstances a jug and its qualities are produced, so by the 
combination and respective contacts of the soul, mind, sense, and 
the objects of sense, knowledge {j^nd) is produced. Soul with 
Nytya is an inert unconscious entitj- in which knowledge, etc 
inhere. The relation between a substance and its quality, action, 
cl^ notion, etc has also to be admitted as a separate entity, as 
without it the diflereut entities being without any principle of 
relation would naturally fail to give u.s a philosophic construction. 

Sarrikhya had conceived of a principle which consisted of an 
infinite number of reaJs of three diflerent types, which by their 
combination were conceived to be able to produce all substances, 
q^lities, actions, etc No difference was acknowledged to exist 
between substances, qualities and actions; and it was conceived 

' Oa Ifae Dienning ot tiae won) siimaqud tee ciupwr IV. 
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that tliCLSc were but so many aspects of a combi nation of the three 
t>^pes of reals in different proportions. The reals contained within 
them the rudiments of all developments of matter, knowledge, 
willing^ feelings, etc. As combinations of reals changed incessantly 
and new phenomena of matter and mind were manifested, col (tv 
cations did not bring about any new thing but brought about a 
phenomenon which was already there in its causes in another 
form. What we call knowledge or thought ordinarily, is with them 
merely a form of subtle illuminating matter-stufi Samkhya holds 
however that there is a transcendent entity as pure conscious^ 
ness and that by some kind of transcendent reflection or contact 
this pure consciousness transforms the bare translucent thought- 
matter in to conscious thought or experience of a person. 

But this hypothesis of a pure self, as essentially distinct and 
separate from knowledge as ordinarily understood, can hardly 
be demonstrated in our common sense experience* and this has 
been pointed out by the Nyaya school in a very strong and 
emphatic manner. Even Samkhya did not irj' to prove that the 
existence of its transcendent puru^ could be demonstrated in 
experience, and it had to attempt to support its hypothesis of the 
existence of a transcendent sdf on the ground of the need of 
a permanent entity as a fixed object, to which the passing stales 
of knowledge could cling, and on grounds of moral struggle 
towards virtue and emancipation. SSmkhya had first supposed 
knowledge to be merely a combination of changing reals, and 
then had as a matter of necessity to admit a fixed principle as 
puni^ ^pure transcendent consdousnes^X The self b tlius here 
in some sense an object of inference to fill up the gap left by 
the inadequate analysis of con piousness as being non- 

intelligent and incessantly changing. 

Nyaya fared no better, for it alao had to demonstrate self 
on the ground that since knowledge existed it was a qualityp 
and therefore must inhere in some substance. This hypothesis 
b again based upon anotlier uncritical assumption that substances 
and attributes were entirely separate, and that it was the nature 
of the latter to inhere in the former, and also that knowledge was 
a quality requiring (similarly with other attributes) a substance 
in which to inhere, None of them could take their stand upon 
the sclbconscious nature of our ordinary thought and draw their 
conclusions on the strength of the direct evidence of this self- 
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consatm ihought. Of course it is tnje that Samthya had ap¬ 
proached tiea^ to this view than Nyaya. but it'had sepaiatS 
the content of knowledge and its essence so irrcvocafaly^t it 

unw^rm "ll^h ^ 

to le^l Ms I TT°" *^«l*^ence. which does not seem 
of this dwl element m thought Anyhow the unification 

could n thought and its essence had to be made, and this 

could no be done except by what may be regarded as a make- 

thle“Thl'^"^m T' heginningless 

difficultly occurred because Samkhya soared to a 

^lon which was nm directly illuminated by the light of common 
The Nyiya position is of course much worse 

thine‘‘ to any- 

not ? ^hedule of inferential results which could 

not be tyiyl by experience, and which were based ultimately on 
^nt>sided and uncritical assumption. It is an uncritical common 
sense experience that substances am different from qualities and 
act,ys and that the latter inhere In the former. To base the 
hole of metaphysics on such a tender and fragile experience is 

tLT?! ™ foundation. It was nccessaiy 

'“poi^nce of the self-revealing thought must be brought 
the forefront, its evidence should be collected and trusted and 
n account of expcTience should be given according to its verdict 
instruction of metaphysics can ever satisfy us which ignores 
e oiryt immediate convictions of self-conscious thought ft is 
is c ^ movement of philosophy in this direction 

. y Mimainsa ^stem. The Jtfimamsd f&trm 

wrilnK d commentary on it was 

bv If ttfna^-i ^ c systematic elaboration of it was made 

The MimSinsI Literature. 

in TnHip how the sacrificial system of worship grew 

^nd a Byhmanas. This system once set up griually 

of which mto a net-work of elaborate rituals, the details 

eencrat'o P''®^hly taken note of by the priests. As some 

^yitmns passed yd the sacrifices spread over larger tracts of 

rules f^T details; the old 

«^fu atjons began to be collected probably as traditioit 
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had It, and this it gave rise to the sinrti literature Dis- 

ciissions and doubts became more common about the many 
intricacies of the sacrificial rituals^ and regular rational enquiries 
into them were begun in different circles by different scholars and 
priests. These represent the beginnings of Mlmams^ (lit. at¬ 
tempts at rational enquiry), and it is probable that there were 
different schools of this thonghL That Jaimitit's Mfmdtrisdsiitras 
{which are with us the foundations of MTmamsa)are only a compre¬ 
hensive and systematic compilation of one school is evident from 
the references he gives to the views in different matters of otlicr 
preceding writers who dealt with the subject These works arc not 
available now, and ive cannot say how much of what Jairaini has 
written is his original work and how much of it borrowed. But it 
may be said with some degree of confidence that It was deemed so 
masterly a w^ork at least of one school that it has survived all other 
attempts that were made before him. j aim infs Aflmdmsd sUfms 
were probably written about 200 B.d and are now the ground work 
of the Mimamsa system. Commentaries were written on it by 
various persons such asBhartrmitra(alluded to in 
verse 10 of Bhavadasa {Prii/ij^iisi^ira 6 iX 

Upavar^ (mentioned in It is probable that at least 

some of these preceded Sahara, the writer of the famous com¬ 
mentary known as the It is difficult to say any* 

thing about the time in which he fiourbhed. Dr GanganStha 
Jhfi would have him about 57 B.c. on the evidence of a current 
verse which speaks of King Viferamaditya as being the son 
of ^abarasvamin by a Ksattriya wife. This bhasya of Sahara 
is the basis of the later MimamsS. works. It was commented 
upon by an unknown person alluded to as Varttikak^ by 
Prabh^kara and merely referred to as ** yath^huh'' (as they say) 
by Kumarila Dr Cahgftnatha Jha says that Prabhakara^s com¬ 
mentary Bfda/i on the ^a^ara-dAd^a was based upon the work 
of this Varttikakara* This Brka/i of Prabhakara had another 
commentary on it— R/ut/i^ndM by S^likanatha Mi^ra, who also 
wrote a compendium on the FrabhSkara interpretation of Mi- 
miinsa called PraAamtfafaficiid. Tradition says that Prab- 
hSkara (often referred to as Ntbandhakira), whose views are 
often alluded to as "'gurumata," was a pupil of Kumarila. 
mania Bhatta, who is traditionally believed to be the senior con¬ 
temporary of Sankara (ySS a;d*), wrote his celebrated independent 
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exposition of Sahara’s bhasya m three parts known as 
varthka (dealing only with the phiJosophical portion ofSabara’s 
work as containcxl in the first chapter of the first book known as 
Tarkapada), Tantrmfarttika (dealing with the remaining three 
fflapters of the first book, the second and the third book) and 
^pfikd (containing bnef notes on the remaining nine books)*. 

Kumarila Is referred to by his later folbwcre as Hhatta, Bhatra- 
^da, and Varttikakara, The next great Mimimsa scholar and 
follower of Kum&rila was Mandana Misra, the author of 
vtvfka, Afima>tisdnukrama^t and the commentator of Tantra- 
wrHika,vha became later on conwrted by Sankara to Vedantism, 

PaithasSrathi Miira (about ninth centuiyA,o.) wrote \\\& ^dstradt- 
ptka, Tantraratna, and Nj/djfarotnamdid following the footprints 
of Kumarila. Amongst the numerous other followers of Kumarila, 
the names of Sucarita MBra the author of Kakikd and Somefivara 
the author of Nj^djfoyuMd deserve special notice. RamaJc|^na 
Bbatta wrote an excellent commentary on the Tarkapdda oT ^ds- 
/radipi^ called the Y«ktisnekapQranisiddkdnta-aindrikd and 
bom^atha wrote his MapkkhamdlikS on the remaining chapters 
of Sdstradipikd. Other important current MimamsS works which 
d tseive notice are such as Nydyamdldvistara of Madhava. Suko- 
MimdtpsdhdiaprakdSa of Sankara Bbatta, Nydyakatfikd of 

Vacaspat! Miira, Krsnayajvan,.^//rMj^jfl- f 

ftjdyaprakdsa by Anant^eva, GagS Bhatta's Bhaitodaidma^i, 
etc. Moat of the books tRentloned here have been consulted in the 
writing of this chapter. The importance of the MimSmsa litera^ 
ture for a Hindu is indeed great. For not only are all Vedic duties 
to be performed according to its maxims, but even the smrti 
iteretures which regulate the daily duties, ceremonials and rituals 
of Hindus even at the present day are all guided and explained 
by them. The legal side of the smiiis consisting of itiheritance 
propnetoty rights, adoption, eta which guide Hindu civil life even 
under the British administration is explained according to the 
Mimaipsa rnaxims. Its relations to the Vedanta philosophy will 
^ indicated in the next chapter. Its relations with Nyaya* 

VaiSesika have also been pointed out in various places of this 
u views of the two schools of Mlmamsa as propounded 

by Prabhakara and Kumarila on all the important topics have 
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a]5o b«n pointed out Prabh&kam'^ views however could not 
win many followers in later times, but while Hving it is said that 
he was regarded by Kumiirila as a very strong rivaP. Hardly 
any new contribution has been made to the MlmamsJ. philosophy 
after Kum^rila and Frabhakara. The Mhnd/iisa jA/raj deal mostly 
with the principles of the intcrpretatton of the Vedic texts in 
connection with sacrtBceSp and very little of philosophy can be 
gleaned out of them. Sabara^s contributions are also slight and 
vague. Virttikakara's views also can only be gathered from the 
references to them by Kumarila and Prabhakara* What we know 
of Mimamsa philosophy consists of their views and theirs alone. 
It did not develop any further after them. Works written on the 
subject in later times were but of a purely expository nature. 1 do 
not know of any work on MimimsS written in Englijih except 
the excellent one by Dr GahgSnStha Jha on the Prabhikara 
Mimimsa to which I have frequently referred. 

The Paratab-pr3mai;iya doctrine of Hyaya and the 
Svatah-prSmlnya doctrine of MimSipsI- 

The doctrine of the self-validity of knowledge 

forms the cornerstone on w^hich the whole rtrticture 
of the philosophy is based. Validity means the certi¬ 

tude of truth* The Mimamsa philosophy asserts that all know* 
ledge excepting the action of remembering (jwr/i) or mcmoiy is 
valid in itself^ for it itself certtSes its own truth, and neither 
depends on any other extraneous condition nor on any other 
knowledge for its validity. But Nyaya holds that tbi^ self¬ 
validity of knowledge is a question which requires an explanation. 
It b true that under certain conditions a piece of knowledge 
is produced in us, but ^vhat is meant by saying that this 
knowledge is a proof of its own truth? When vre perceive 
anything as blue, it b the direct result of visual coiimct, and this 
visual contact cannot certify that the knowledge generated b 
true, as the visual contact b not in any touch with the knowledge 

^ There U a. storj tLil Kiunarila, nvt bciiii; able to ecm-wrl Frabbikui, hi* ovm 
papflp to hLl ali™p4cd a triek uqd prclejsded lhal he was. Ilk dificipi®* 

then, ttthed Prah^ari whether hi* buruJ Hta Hhoald be pcxfiKiEied amrding to 
Kominla'i views or PtAbhiikM''i. TVabhllumi sakdl |hi.t his own views were emi¥i«“a^ 
hfll iheie mm hehl hi« only to roiue up KoniAflla's poinleil atijaclti. whc«» 
KamLrila^i view* weto the nghl KamlHla then rase up and wd Uut E^bhlkar* 

wm defmtcd« bul; tlie Ulttr tiild he wt* uat defcoited fo loe|£ 44 be wu alive. But 
tliii bu ol codfle no historic vaJue. 
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it has conditioned. Motieoveri knowledge is a mental aflair and 
how can it certify the objective truth of its representatton? In 
other words, how can my perception "a blue thing" guarantee 
that what b subjectively perceived as blue is really so objectively 
as wcIJ ? After my perception of anything as blue we do not 
have any such perception that what 1 have perceived as blue 
is really so. $0 this so^lled setr-validity of knowledge cannot 
be testified or justified by any perception, We can only be cer¬ 
tain that knowledge has been produced by the perceptual act, but 
there is nothing in this knowledge or its revelation of its object 
from which we can infer that the perception is also objectively 
^id or true. If the production of any knowledge should certify 
its validity then there would be no invalidity, no illusory know¬ 
ledge, and following our perception of even a mirage we should 
never come to grief But wc are disappointed often in our per¬ 
ceptions, and this proves that when we practically follow the 
directbns of our perception we are undecided as to Its validity, 
which can only be ascertained by the correspondence of the per¬ 
ception with what we find later on in practical erperience. Again, 
every piece of knowledge is the result of certain causal colloca¬ 
tions, and as such dcpertds upon them for its production, and 
hence cannot be said to rise without depending on anything 
It is meaningless to speak of the validity of knowledge, for 
validity always refers to objective realization of our desires and 
attempts proceeding in accordance with our knowledge. People 
only (Jcclare their knowledge invalid when proceeding practically 
in accordance with it they are disappointed. The perception of 
a mirage is called invalid when proceeding in accordance with 
our perception we do not find anything that can serve the pur¬ 
poses of water (e^. drinking, bathing). The vdidity or truth of 
knowledge is thus the attainment by practical experience of the 
object and the fulfilment of all our purposes from \\ {arihakr^- 
jMna or pAaiaftana) just as perception or knowledge repre^ 
sented them to the perceiver. There is thus no self-validity of 
knowledge {sVijtaA-prdma»pa\ but validity is ascertained by 
satfr^dda or agreement with the objective facts of experience*. 

It is easy to see that this Nyaya objection is based on the 
supposition that knowledge is generated by certain objective 
collocations of conditions, and that knowledge so produced can 
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only be tested by its agreement with objective facts. But this 
theory' of knowledge is merely an hypothesis' for it can never be 
es^perienced that knowledge is the product of any collocations; 
we have a perception and immediately we become aware of cer¬ 
tain objective things; knowledge reveals to us the facts of the 
objective world and this is experienced by us always. But that 
the objective w^orld generates knowledge in us is only an hypothesis 
which can hardly be demonstrated by experience. It is the supreme 
prerogative of knowledge that it reveals all other things. I t is not a 
phenomenon like any other phenomenon of the w^orld. When we 
say that knowledge has been produced in us by the external 
colLocations, we just take a perverse point of view which iS un* 
warranted by experience; knowledge only photogmphs the 
objective phenomena for us; but there is nothing to shovr that 
knowledge has been generated by these phenomena. This is 
only a theory which appii^ the ordinary conceptions of causation 
to knowledge and this is evidently unwarrantable. Knowledge is 
not kke any other phenomena for it stands above ^icm and 
interprets or illumines them alL There can be no validity in 
things, for truth applies to knowledge and knowledge alone. What 
we call agreement with facts by practical experierice is but the 
agreement of previous knowledge with later knowledge; for ob¬ 
jective facts never come to us directly, they are always taken 
on the evidence of knowledge, and they have no other certainty 
than what Is bestowed on them by knowledge, There arise in¬ 
deed different kinds of knowledge re^'ealing different things, but 
these latter do not on that account generate the former, for this 
b never experienced; we are never aware of any objective fact 
before it is revealed by knowledge. Why knowledge makes 
different kinds of revelations b indeed more than we can say, fcr 
experience only shows that knowledge reveals objective facts and 
not why it does so. The rise of knowledge b never perceived by 
us to be dependent on any objective fact, for all objective facts 
are dependent on it for its pcvelatiDn or iiluminatiorL This is 
what IS said to be the self-validity" (svaind^pmmdn^a) of know¬ 
ledge in Its production {Miffiaiit), As soon as knowledge is pro¬ 
duced^ objects are revealed to us; there is no intjormcdiale link 
between the rise of knowledge and the revelation of objects on 
which knowledge depends for producing its action of revealing 
or illuminating them.. Thus knowledge is not only independent 
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of anything ^Ise in its own rise but in its own action as wcU 
SVataA firdmdtiyarrt jMnasya). Whenever there 
IS any knowledge It carries with it the impression that it is 
certain and valid, and wo are naturally thus prompted to work 
{/vav^rld) according to its direction, There is no indecision in 
our mind at the time of the rise of knowledge as to the correct¬ 
ness of knowledge; but just as knowledge rises, it carries with 
it the certainty of Its revelation, presence, or action. But in cases 
of illusory perception other perceptions or cognitions dawn which 
carry with them the notion that our original knowltidge wa$ not 
valid. Thus though the invalidity of any knowledge may appear 
to us by later e?Lperience, and in accordance with which we 
reject our former knowledge, yet when the know ledge first revealed 
itself to lis it carried with It the conviction of certainty which 
goaded us on to work according to its indication. Whenever a man 
works according to his knowledge^ he doe$ so with the conviction 
that his knowledge is valid,and not in a passiv^e or uncertain temper 
of mincL This is what Mimamsa means when it says that the 
validity of knowledge appears immediately with its rise^ though 
its invalidity may be derived from later experience or some other 
data (j^afiiisya prJfmfiyiim afiram^Nyam paral&/iy Know¬ 

ledge attained is proved invalid when later on a contradictory 
experience comes in or when our organs etc. arc 

known to be faulty and defective {kami^adc^saj^ana}. It is from 
these that knowledge appcaririg as valid Is invalidated; when 
we take all neccssaiy care to look for these and yet find them 
not, we must think that they do not exist. Thus the validity of 
knowledge certified at the moment of its production need not 
be doubted unnecessarily vu'heii even after enquiry w^do not find 
any defect in sense or any contradiction in later experience. All 
know ledge except memory is thus regarded as valid mdependently 
by itself as a general rule, unless it is invalidated later on. Memory 
is excluded because the phenomenon of memory depends upon 
a previous experience, and its existing latent impressions, and 
cannot thus be regarded as arising mdependently by itself 

The place of sense organs in perception f 

We have just said that knowledge arises by itself and that it 
could not have been generated by sense-contact If this be so, 
the diversity of perceptions Is however left unexplained. But in 
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fa.ce of the ^yAysk philo^phy explaining all perceptions on the 
ground of diverse sense-contact the Mlmamsi probably could not 
afford to teuialn silent on such an important point It therefoio 
accepted the NySya view of sense-contact as a condition of know¬ 
ledge with slight modifications, and yet held their doctrine of 
svatah-prAmSnya. It does not appear to have been conscious of 
a conflict between these two different principles of the production 
of knowledge. Evidently the point of view from which it looked 
at it was that the fact that there were the senses and contacts 
of them with the objects, or such special capacities in them by 
virtue of which the things could be perceived, w^as with us a 
matter of inference Their actions in producing the knowledge 
are never experienced at the time of the rise of knowledge, but 
when the knowledge arises we argue that such and such senses 
must have acted. The only case where knowledge is found to 
be dependent on anything else seems to be the case where one 
knowledge ts found to depend on a previous experience or know¬ 
ledge as in the case of memory. In other cases the dependence 
of the rise of knowledge on anything else cannot be felt, for the 
physical collocations conditioning knowledge are not felt to bo 
operating before the rise of ktiowledgeT and these are only iit- 
ferred later on in accordance with the nature and characteristic 
of knowledge. We always have our first start in knowledge 
which is direclly experienced from which we may proceed later 
on to the operation and nature of objective facts in relation to it 
Thus it is that though contact of the senses with the objects 
may later on be imagined to be the conditioning factor> yet the 
rise of knowledge as w'ell as our notion of its validity strikes us 
as original, underived, immediate, and first-hand, 

Frabhskara givr^ us a sketch as to haw the existence of 
the senses may be inferrcfl Thus our cognitions of objects are 
phenomena which are not ail the same, and do not happen always 
in the same manner,for these varydiflerently at different moments; 
the cognitions of course take place in the soul which may thus 
be regarded as the material cause but there 

must be some such mavemenUi or other specilic associations 
which render the production of thb or 
that specific cognition possible. The immaterial causes subsist 
cither in the cause of the material cause (eg. in the case of the 
colouring of a white piece of cloth, the colour of the yams which 
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is the cause of the colour in the cloth subsists In the yams which 
form the material cause of the cloth) or in the material cause It¬ 
self (tg. in the case of a new form of smell being produced in a 
substance by fire-contact, this contact, which is the immaterial 
cause of tile smell, subsists in that substance itself which is put 
in the fire and in which the smell is produced). The soul is 
eternal and has no other cause, and it has to be assumed that 
the immaterial cause required for the rise of a cognition must 
inhere in the soul, and hence must be a quality. Then again 
accepting the Nyiyaconclusions we know that the rise of qualities 
in an eternal thing can only take place by contact with some 
other substances. Now cognition being a quality which the soul 
acquires would naturally require the contact of such substances. 
Since there is nothing to show that such substances inhere in 
other substances they are also to he taken as eternal. There are 
three eternal substances, time, space, and atoms. But time and 
space being all-pervasive the soul is always in contact with them. 
Contact with these therefore cannot explain the occasional rise 
of diflerent cognitionsL This contact must then be of some kind 
of atom which resides in the body ensouled by the cogniaing soul. 
This atom may be called manat (mind). This manas alone by 
itself brings about cognitions, pleasure, pain, desire, aversion, 
effort, etc. The manas however by itself is found to be devoid 
of any such qualities as colour, smell, etc., and as such cannot 
lead the soul to experience or cognize these qualities; hence 
it Stands in need of such other organs as may be characterized 
by these qualities; for the cognition of colour, the mind will 
^he aid of an organ of which colour is the characteristic 
quality; for the cognition of smell, an organ having the odorous 
characteristic and so on with touch, taste, vision. Now wc know 
that the organ which has colour for its distinctive feature most 
be one composed of tejas or light, as colour is a feature of light, 
and this proves the existence of the organ, the eye—for the cogni¬ 
tion of colour; in a simitar manner the existence of the earthly 
organ (organ of smell), the aqueous organ (organ of taste), the 
iksiic organ (organ of sound) and the airy organ (organ of 
touch) may be demonstrated. But without manas none of these 
orgarts is found to be effective. Four necessary contacts have 
to be admitted, (i> of the sense organs with the object, (2) of the 
sense organs with the qualities of the object, (3) of the manas 
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with the sense of^ns, and (4) of the majias with the soul. The 
objects of perception are of three kirids,(t} substances, (2} qualities^ 
<3) jati Dr class. The material substances are tangible objects of 
earthp lire, water^ air in lar^e dimensions (for in their fine atomic 
states they cannot be perceived)^ The qualitie.^ are colour, tastCi 
smell, touch, tiumbcrp dimension, separateness^ conjunctioUi dis¬ 
junction. priority, posteriority, pleasure, pain, desire, aversion, and 
efforts 

It maj* not be out of place here to mentioit in conclusion that 
Xumirila Bhatta was rather undecided as to the nature of the 
senses or of their contact with the objects. Thus he says that 
the senses may be conceived either os certain functions or 
activities, or as entities having the capacity of revealing things 
without coming into actual contact with them, or that they might 
be entities which actually come in contact with their objects^, and 
he prefers this last view as being more satisfactory. 

Indeterminate and determinate perception* 

There are two kinds of perception in two stages, the first 
Btage J$ called indeterminate) and the second 

(determinate), The nirvikalpa perception of a thing is its per¬ 
ception at the first moment of the association of the senses and 
thei r objects. Thus Kumari I a says that the cogn i tio n that appears 
first Is a mere a/o^ana or simple perception, called non-determinate 
pertaining to the object itself pure and simple, and re^mbling 
the cognitions that the new-born infant has of things around 
himself. In this cognition neither the genus nor the differentia is 
presented to consciousness; all that is present there is the 
individual wherein these two subsist. This view of indeterminate 
perception may seem in some sense to resemble the Buddhist 
view which defines it as being merely the specific Individuality 
{svahisaM) and regards it as being the only valid element in 
perception, vrhereas all the rest are conceived as being imaginary 
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impositions. But both KumiriU and Prabh^kai^ think that both 
the genus and the difTerentia are perceived in the indeterminate 
stage, but these do not manifest themselves to us only because 
we do not remember the other things in relation to which^ or m 
contrast to which* the percept has to show its character as genus or 
differentia- a thing can be cognized as an ^individual” only in 
comparison with other things from vrhich it differs in certain w'ell- 
defined characters; and it can he apprehended as belonging to a 
class only when it is found to possess certain characteristic features 
in common with some other things; so we see that as other things 
are not presented to consciousness through mcmor>'p the percept 
at the indeterminate stage cannot be fully apprehended as an 
individual belonging to a class, though the data constituting the 
characteristic of the thing as a genus and its differentia are per¬ 
ceived at the indeterminate stageV So long as other things arc not 
remembered these data cannot manifost themseh'es properly, and 
hence the perception of the thing remains indeterminate at the first 
stage of perception. At the second stage the self by its past im¬ 
pressions brings the present perception in relation to past ones 
and realizes its character as involving universal and particular. It 
is thus apparent that the difference between the indeterminate 
and the determinate perception is this, that in the latter case 
memory of other things creeps in, but this association of memory 
in the determinate perception refers to those other objects of 
memory and not to the percept it is also held that though the 
determinate perception is based upon the indeterminate one, yet 
since the former also apprehends certain such factors as did not 
enter into the indeterminate perception, it is to be regarded as 
a valid cognitiom Kumarila also agrees with Prabhakara in 
holding both the indeterminate and the determinate perception 
valid\ 


Some Ontotogical Problems connected with the 
Doctrine of Perception. 

The perception of the class {jMi) of a percept in relation to 
other things may thus be regarded in the main as a difference 
betw*een determinate and indeterminate pcrccptionsp The pro¬ 
blems of jati and avayavavayavi (part and whole notion) were 

* Campart this »ilh the m iiilcfpFFl«l by jirtdbAi*- 
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the subjects of hot dispute in Indian philosophy. Before ejiter- 
ing into discussioti ^bout Jati, Prabhlkara first introduced the 
problem of (part) and avajavi {who!e)» He aigues as 

an exponent of svatah-prlmanyavada that the proof of the true 
existence of anything must ultimately rest on our own con¬ 
sciousness^ and what is distinctly recognl^nNj in consciousness 
must be admitted to have its existence established. Following 
this canon Piabh^kara says that gross objects as a whole exist, 
since thiy are so pcnceivi^. The subtle atoms are the matcnal 
cause and their connection is the iniiiriiaterial cause 

(asamavsj^iA^m^)f and it is the latter which rendoi^ the whole 
altogether different from the parts of which it ts composed ; and 
it is not necessary that all the parts should be percei ved before the 
whole is perceived. Kumartla holds that it h due to the point of 
view from which we look at a thing that we call it a separate 
whole or only a conglomeration of parts. In reality they arc iden¬ 
tical* but when we lay stress on the notion of parts, the thing 
appears to be a conglomeration of them* and when we look at it 
from the point of view of the unity appearing as a whole, the thing 
appears to be a whole of which t here are parte (sec 
y^nawdayK 

Jati, though incorporating the idea of having many units within 
one, is di fferent from the conception of whole in this, that it resides 
in its entirety in each individual constituting that jati 
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but the esUblishment of the existence? of wholes refutes the 
iirgumcnt that jati should be denied^ because it involves the concept 
tion of a whole (cIils^) consisting of many parts (individuabX The 
class character or jsti exists because it is distinctly perceived by 
us in the individuals included in any particular dass- It is eternal 
in the sense that it continues to exist in other individuals, even 
when one of the individuals ceases to cxisl When a new in¬ 
dividual of that class (tg. cow class) comes into being, a new 
relation of inherence is generated by which the individual is 
brought into ndation with the class-character existing in other 
individuals; for inherence according to Prabhikara 

is not an eternal entity but an entity which is both produced 
and not produced according as the thing in which it exists is 
non-etemal or eternal^ and It is not regarded as one as NySya 
holds, but as many, according as there is the infinite number of 
things in which it exists. When any individual is destroyed, the 
class-character does not go elsewhere, nor subsist in that in¬ 
dividual, nor b itself destroyed, but it b only the inherence of 
class-character with that individual that ceases to exist. With 
the destruction of an individual or its production it b a new 
relation of inherence that b destroyed or prod need ^ But the class- 
character or jati has no separate exbtence apart from the indivi¬ 
duals as NySya supposes. Apprehension of jati is essentially 
the apprehension of the class-character of a thing in relation to 
other similar things of that class by the perception of the common 
characteristics But Prabhakara would not admit the existence of 
a highest genus satta (bdngj as acknowledged by N'yiysu He 
argues that the existence of class-character is apprehended be¬ 
cause vyc find that the individuals of a class possess some common 
characteristic possessed by all the heterogeneous and disparate 
things of the w^orld as can give rise to the conception of a separate 
jSti as satt^ as demanded by the naiyayikas. That all things are 
said to be js/ (existing) b more or less a word or a name without 
the corresponding apprehension of a common quality. Our ex¬ 
perience always gives us concrete exbting individual but we 
can never experience such a highest genus as pure existence or 
being, as it has no couciete form which may be perceived. When 
we speak of a thing as jff/, we do not mean that it b possessed 
of any such class-characters as satta (being); what we mean 
b simply that the individual has its specific existence or svarUt- 
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poLsattd. Thu$ the Ny^ya view of perception as taking only the 
thing in its pure being apart from qualities, etc {sanmdim^^i^ayam 
pr^iyak^affi) is made untenable by Frabhdkara, as according to 
him the thing is perceived direct with all its qualiti^ According 
to Kum^rita howev^er jati is not something different from the 
individuals comprehended by it and it is directly perceived. 
Kumarila's view of jati is thus similar to that held by Sarnkhya, 
namely that when we Icxik at an Individual from on* point of 
view (jati as identical with the Individual)p it is the individual that 
lays its stress upon our consciousness and the notion of jSti be- 
comes latent, but when we look at it from another point of view 
(the individual as identical with jati) it is the jati which presenhi 
itscLftoconsdoiLsness.and the aspect as individual becomes latent. 
The apprehension as jiti or as individual js thus only a matter 
of different points of view or angles of vision from vvhkh we look 
at a thing. Qu ite in harmony w ith the conception of jatt» Kum ^ila 
liolds that the relation of inherence Is not anything which ts dis¬ 
tinct from the things themsdve$ in which it is supposed to exists 
but only a particular aspect or phase of the things tliCEtiselves 
{ihkavdrUika, Pm^aksasHtra, 149 , adAed&f jamffudy&'s/u 
st^iiriSpam dAar 7 Fiad/tiirmiM&/i\ KumSrila agrees with Frabhakara 
that j^ti is perceived by the senses {tatraiAa^/idd/iimr^MyS 

It is not out of place to mention that on the evidence of 
Frabhakara we find that the category of admitted by the 

KanSda school is not accepted as a separate categorj^ by the 
Mimijpsa on the ground that the differentiation of etemat 
things from one another, for which the category of viiesa is 
admitted, may very well be effected on the basis of the ordinary 
qualities of these things. The quality of pjthaktva or specific 
differences in atoms^ as inferred by the difference of thJnga they 
constitute, can very well serve the purposes of vi^esa. 

The nature of knowledge- 

All knott'ledge involves the knowei^, the known object and the 
knowledge at the same identical moment All knowledge whether 
perceptualjnferential or of any other kind must neces^rity reveal 
the self or the knower directly^ Thus as in all knowledge the self 
is directly and immedrately perceived, all knowledge may be re¬ 
garded as perception from the point of view of self. The division 
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of the pra.fnana3 as pratyak^ (perceptionX anumana (inferenceX 
etc. is from the point of view of the objects of knowledge w-ith 
reference to the varying modes m which they arc brought within 
the purview of knowledge, Theselfitselfhowcver has no ill u mining 
or revealing powers, for then even in deep sleep we could have 
knowledge, for the self is present e^-en then, as is proved by the 
remembrance of dreams^ It is knowledge {sawt^id} that reveals 
by its very appearance both the self, the knower, and the objects. 
It js generally argued against the self-illuminative character of 
knowledge that all cognitions are of the forms of the objects the>' 
are said to reveal; and if they have the same form we may rather 
say that they have the same identical reality too. The Mlmamsa 
answer to these abjections is this, that if the cognition and the 
cognized were not different from one another, they could not 
have been felt as 3uch+ and we could not have felt that it is 
by cognition that we apprehend the cognized objects. The 
cognition (mmvedana) of a person simply means that such a 
special kind of quality (dA&rma) has been manifested in the 
self by virtue of which his active operation with reference to 
a certain object is favoured or determined, and the object of cog¬ 
nition is that with reference to which the active operation of the 
self has been induced. Cognitions are not Indeed absolutely form- 
fess, for they have the cognitional character by ivhich things are 
illumined and manifested. Cognition has no other character than 
this, that it illumines and reveals objects. The things only are 
believed to have forms and only such forms as knowledge reveal 
to us about them. Even the dream cognition is with reference to 
objects that were perceived previoiisly, and of which the im¬ 
pressions were left in the mind and were aroused by the 
nnscen agency ({tdrsid). Dream cognition h thus only a kind of 
remembrance of that which was previously experiencedL Only 
such of the impressions of cognized objects are roused in dreams 
^ can beget just that amount of pleasurable or painful experience, 
m accordance vrith the operation of adrsta, as the person deserves 
to have in accordance with his previous merit or demerit. 

The Prabh^kara MtmSmsa, in refuting the arguments of those 
who hold that our cognitions of objects are themselves cognized 
hy some other cognition, says that this is not possible, since we 
do not experience any such double cognition and also because it 
would lead ub to a ad for if a second cognition 
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L!S nccessaiy to inteqsret the then that would require a third 
and so on. I f a cc^nitfon could be the object of another copn itSon, 
then it could not be self-valid. The cognition is not of course un¬ 
known to us, but that is of course because it b self-cogniKcd, and 
reveals itself to us the moment it reveals its objects. From the 
illumination of objects also we can infer the presence of this sdf- 
cognixing knowledge: But it is only its presence that is Inferred 
and not the cognition itself^ for inference can only indicate the 
presence of an object and not in the form in which it can be 
apprehended by perception {pratyaksd^ Prabhikara draws a 
subtle distinction between perceptnality being 

object of knowledge {prameyaiva), A thing can only be appre¬ 
hended (saf^rndyaie) by perception^ whereas inference can only 
indicate the presence of an object without apprehending the 
object itself Otir cognition cannot be apprehended by any other 
cognition. Inference can only indicate the presence cpr existence 
of knowledge but cannot apprehend the cognition itself ^ 

Kumarila also agrees with Prabhikara in holding that per¬ 
ception i$ never the object of another perception and that it ends 
in the direct apprehensibility of the object of perception. But he 
says that every perception involves a relationship between the 
percciver and the perceived, wherein the perceiver behaves as 
the agent whose activity in grasping the object is known as cog¬ 
nition. This is indeed different from the Frabhakara view^ that 
in one manifestation of knowledge the knower* the known, and 
the knowledge, are simultaneously illuminated (the doctrine of 
triputfpra^aksa)\ 

The Psychology of Illuslort^ 

The question however arises that if all apprehensions are 
valid, how are we to account for illusory perceptions which cannot 
be regarded aa valid? The problem of illusory perception and 
its psychology h a very favourite topic of discussion in Indian 
philosophy. Omitting the theory of illusion of the Jains called 
saiMAj aii which we have described before, and of the Vcdtntbts, 
which we shall describe in the next chapter, there are three 
different tbcorics of illusion, vix. (r) dfmaiAydri\( 2 ) idparfiakAj^^^ 
or and l 3 }akAydti of the Mimaipsa school. The 
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vi|>aritlkhyati or ajiyathakhy^ti theory of illusion h accepted by 
the NySya, Vai^ika and the Yoga, the akh>^ti theory by 
MimSmsa and Samkhya and the dtmakhyiti by the Buddhists. 

The commonest example of illusion in Indian philosophy is 
the illusory appearance of a piece of broken conch-sbcll a$ a piece 
of silver. That such an illusion occurs is a fact which is experienced 
by alJ and agreed to by all. The differences of view are with regard 
to its cause or its psychology. The idealistic Buddhists who deny 
the existence of the external world and think that there are only 
the forms of knowledge, generated by the accumulated karma of 
past lives, hold that Just as in the case of a correct perception, so 
also in the ca$e of illusory- perception it is the flow of knowledge 
which must be held responsible. The flow of knowledge on account 
of the peculiarities of its own collocating conditions generates 
sometimes what we call right perception and sometimes wrong 
perception or illusion. On this view nothing depends upon the so- 
called external data. For they do not exist, and even if they did 
exist, why should the same data sometimes bring about tlie right 
perception and sometimes the illusion P The flow of knowledge 
creates both the percept and the perceiver and unites them. This 
IS true both in the case of correct perception and illusory per- 
ceptioUn Nyiya objects to the above view^ and says that if 
knowledge irrespective of any external condition imposes upon 
itself the knower and the illusor}^ percept, then the perception 
ought to be of the form "'J am silver" and not ^'chis is silvcrK** 
Moreover this theory stands refuted, as it is based upon a false 
hypothesis that it is the inner knowledge which appears as coming 
from outside and that the external as such docs not exist 

The vfparitakhyati cn* the anyath^khylti theory supposes that 
the illusion takes place because on account of malobscrvation we 
do not note the peculiar traits of the conch-shell as distinguished 
from the silver^ and at the same rime by the glow eta of the 
^nch'Shell unconsciously the silver which I had seen elsewhere 
remembered and the object before me is taken as silver. In 
illusion the object before us which our eye is associated is 
not conch-shell for the traits peculiar to it not being grasped, it 
merely an object The silver is not utterly non-exfslent. for it 
*^^®^where and it is the memory of it as experienced before 
mat creates confusion and leads us to think of the conch-shell as 
silver. This school agrees with the ^khy^ri school that the fact 
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that 1 remember silver Is not Uken note of at the time of 
But it holds that the mere non-distinction is not enough 
to account for the phenomenoii of illusion, for there b a definite 
positive aspect associated with it, viz. the false identification of 
silver (seen elsewhere) with the conch-shell before usi 

The afcbySti theory of MimSinsa holds that since the speciai 
peculiarities of the conch-shell are not noticed, it b erroneous 
to say that we identify or cognize positively the conch-shell as 
the silver (perceived elsewhere), for the conch-sheii ia not cog¬ 
nized at all. Wliat liappens here is simply this, that only the 
features common to conch-shell and silver being noticed, the per- 
ceiver fails to apprehcjid the difiT^ence between these two things, 
and this gives rise to the cognition of silver^ Owing to a certain 
weakness of the mind the remembrance of silver roused by the 
common features of the conch-shell and silver is not apprehended, 
and the fact that it is only a memory of silver seen in some past 
time that has appeared before him is nut perceived r and it is as 
a result of this non-apprehension of the difference between the 
silver remembered and the present conch-sheU that the illusion 
takes place* Thus, though the illusoiy perception partakes of a 
dual character of remembrance and apprehension, and as such is 
different from the ordinary valid perception (which is wholly a 
matter of diroct apprehension) of real silver befomi yet as the 
difference between the remembrance of silver and the sight of 
the present object b not apprehended, the illtisory perception 
appears at the moment of its production to be as valid as a real 
valid perception. Both give rise to the same kind of activity on 
the part of the agent, for in illusory perception the perceiver 
would be as eager to stoop and pick up the thing as in the case 
of a real perception. KumariJa agrees with thb view as expounded 
by Prabhakara, and further sa>^ that the illusory Judgment is as 
valid to the cognizor at the time chat he has the cognition as any 
real judgment could be* If subsequent expcrierice rejects it, that 
docs not matter, for it is admitted in Mim^sl that when Later 
experience finds out the defects of any perception it can invalidate 
the original perception which was self-valid at the time of its 
production^ It is easy to see that the Mimlmsa had to adopt 
thb view of illusion to maintain the doctrine that all cognition 
at the moment of its production b valid. The Akhyati thcoiy 
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tries to establish the view that the illusion is not due to any 
positive wrong knowledge, but to a mere negative factor of non- 
apprehension due to certain weakness of mind. So it is that 
though illusion is the result, yet the cognition so far as it is cog¬ 
nition, is made up of two elements, the present perception and 
Tinemor)% both of nvhich are true so far as they are individtially 
present to us, and the cognition itself has all the characteristics of 
any other valid knowledgCp for the mark of the validit>'^ of a cogni¬ 
tion is its power to prompt us to action. In doubtful cognitions also, 
as in the case Is thb a post or a man what is actually perceived 
ts some tall object and thus far it is valid too. But when this 
perception gives rise to two different kinds of remembrance {of 
the pillar and the man), doubt comes in. So the element of ap¬ 
prehension mvoU'ed in doubtful cognitions should be regarded 
as self-valid as any other cognition. 

Inference. 

Sahara says that when a certain fixed or permanent relation 
has been known to exist between two things, we can have the 
idea of one thing w^hen the other one is perceived^ and this kind 
of knowledge is called inference. KumSfiia on the basis of this 
tries to show that inference is only possible when we notice 
that in a large number of cases two things (e^, smoke and fire) 
subsist together in a third thing {e,g. kitchen, etc.) in some inde¬ 
pendent relation, lcl when their coexistence does not depend 
upon any other eliminable condition or factor It is also neces- 
sarj' that the two things (smoke and fire) coexisting in a third 
^ing should be so experienced that all cases of the existence of 
one thing should also be cases involving the existence of the 
other, but the cases of the existence of one thing (eg, lire), 
though iitcliiding all the cases of the existence of the other 
(smoke), may have yet a more extensive sphere where the latter 
(smoke) may not exist. When once a permanent relation^ whether 
be a case of coexistence (as in the case of the contiguity of 
the constellation of Krttika with Rohini, where, by the rise of the 
former the early rise of the Utter may be inferred), or a case of 
identity (as in the relation between a genus and iU splits), or 
a Case of cause and effect or otherwise between two things and 
a third thing which had been apprehended in a large number of 
is perceived, th^" fuse togetlier in the mind as forming 
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one whole, and a? a result of that when the exiatetice of the 
one smoke) in a thing (hill) is noticed, we can infer the 
existence of the thing (hill) with its counterpart (fire). In all 
such cases the thing (e.g. fire) which has a sphere extending 
beyond that in which the other smoke) can exist is called 
gamya or and the other (e.g. smoke) vyapy^ int gmnakA 

and it is only by the presence of gamaka in a thing (e^g. hillp 
the paksa) that the other counterpart the gamya (fire) may be 
inferred. The general proposition 1 universal coexistence of the 
gamaka with the gamya (eg. wherever there is smoke there is 
fire) cannot be the cause of inference, for it is itself a case 
of inferenc& Inference involves the memoir>' of a permanent 
relation subsisting between two things (e^+ smoke and fire) in a 
third thing (e g. kitchen); but the third thing is remembered only 
in a general way that the coexisting things must have a place 
where they are found associated. It is by virtue of such a memory 
that the direct perception of a basis (e.g« hill) with the gamaka 
thing (e.g. smoke) in it would naturally bring to my mind that 
the same basis (hill) must contain the g^mya (i.e. fire) also. 
Every case of inference thus proceeds directly from a perception 
and not from any universal general proposition. Kumarila holds 
that the inference gives us the minor as asscciated with the major 
and not of the major aJone^ ie, of the fiery mountain and not of 
firt Thus inference gives iss a new k^lowledgc^ for though it was 
known in a genml way that the possessor of smoke is the pos- 
sc^or of fire, yet the ease of the motmtain was not antldpated 
and the inference of the fiery mountain is thus a distinctly new 
knowledge 

Nytlyara/tt/^kara, p. 363)^ It should also be noted that in 
forming the notion of the permanent relation between two things, 
a third thing in which these two subsist i$ always remembered 
and for the conception of this permanent relation it is enough 
that in the large number of cases where the concomitance was 
noted there was no knowledge of any case where the concomit' 
ance failed, and it is not indispensable that the negative instances 
in which the absence of the gamya or vyupaka was marked by an 

^ It U impoFtMot to note it ii noi unlike^ ihxt KerajlnlA wu indebted 1 ° 
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abficnce of the gamaka or vyipj^ should also be noted, for ^ 
knowledge of ^ch a negative relation is not indispensable for 
the forming of the notion of the permanent relation'. The ex¬ 
perience of a lar^e number of particular cases in a-hicb any two 
things w'ere found to coexist together in another thing in some 
relation associated with the non-perception of any case of failure 
creates an expecuncy in us of inferring the presence of the 
gamya in that thing in which the gamaka is perceived to exist 
in exactly the same relation* In those cases where the circle of 
the existence of the gamya coincides with thecincle of the exist¬ 
ence of the gamakap each of them becomes a gamaka for the other. 
It is clear that this form of inference not only includes all cases 
of cause and efTectt of gerii43 and species but also all cases of 
coexistence as well. 

The question arises that if no inference is possible without 
a tnemory of the permanent relation, is not the self-validity 
of inference destroyed on that account, for memory U not re¬ 
garded as self-valid. To this KumariJa's answer is that memoiy 
is not invalidi but it has not the status of pramiina^ as it docs 
not bring to us a new knowledge. But inference involves the 
acquirement of a new knowledge in this, that though the coex¬ 
istence of two things in another was knoivn in a number of cases^ 
yet in the present case a new case of the existence of the gamya 
in a thing is known from the perception of the existence of the 
gamaka and this knowledge is gained by a means which is not 
perception, for it is only the gam aka that is seen and not the 
gamya, [f the gamya is also seen it is no inference at all 

As Hoards the number of propositions necessary for the ex¬ 
plicit statement of the process of inference for convincing others 
(pdrar/Mfiiim^nii}hoth Kumarilaand Frabhakara hold that three 
premisses are quite sufficient for inference. Thus the first three 
premisses pratijft^ hetuand drstSnta may quite serve the purpose 
ofananumana. 

There are two kinds of atiumlna according to KumAnIa 
vii* pratv'aksatodrstasambandha and sSmanyatodrstasambandha, 
The former is that kind of inference where tlie permanent 

^ Katnlirilft oppcKf a |lu4iilhiu vieW thaJ; eDa»IMIit*DW h ificcr- 

OtJj by iEuGUlCct iind liy the- poMtiire sWWS" 

p, 
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reUtion between two concrete things, as in the case of smoke and 
fire, has been noticed. The latter is that kind of inference where 
the permanent relation is observed not between two concrete 
things but between two general notions, as tn the case of move¬ 
ment and change of place, tg. the perceived cases where there is 
change of place there is also motion involved with it; so from the 
change of place of the sun its motion is inferred aitd it is held 
that this general notion is directly perceived like all univcrsals^ 
Prahhakara recognizes the need of forming the notion of the 
permanent relation, but he does not lay any stress on the fact 
that this permanent relation between two things (fire and smoke) 
is taken in connection with a third thing in which they both 
subsist. He says that the notion of the permanent relation be- 
tween two thing.*: is the main point, wherea.s in all other associa¬ 
tions of time and place the things in which these two subsist 
together are taken only as adjuncts to qualify the two things 
(e.g. fire and smoked It is also necessary to recognize the fact that 
though the concomitance of smoke in fire is only conditional, the 
concomitance of the fire in smoke is unconditional and abso¬ 
lute*, When such a conviction is firmly rooted in the mind that 
the concept of the presence of smoke involves the concept of the 
presence of fire, the inference of fire is made as soon as any 
smoke is seen. Prabhakara counts separately the fallacies of the 
minor {^paks&bhdsa,\ of the enunciation {protiJ^O&hSsa) and of 
the example {drstdntiibhdsa) along with the fallacies of the middle 
and this seems to indicate that the Mimarpsa li^ic was not altc^ 
gether free from Buddhist influence. The cognition of smoke 
indudes within itself the cognition of fire also, and thus there 
would be nothing left unknown to be cognized by the infercntiaL 
cognition. But this objection has little force with Prabhakara, 
for he does not admit that a pramilna should necessarily bring 
us any new knowledge, for pramAna is simply defined as "appre¬ 
hension.** So though the inferential cognition always pertains to 
things already known it is yet regarded by him as a pramana, 
since it is in any case no doubt an apprehension. 

* S« SutdkJ^t- 

iofiisuMti Ml nnuffijirHi. 

» On Itw gabjcci of llw WWIfoTuniriiie aiKHlTthit tbere » nacanditWII {wiiiSkii 
which mnr vUinifl the infeieiiM. rnbhlhum hv twthitienEw lo lell Ht llwi 
™ cnrtfnl enquiry in * Ure:« namha of the tumUEioni cnnwn be 
diKOTCieU wc uy thm ild» not ™« 
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Upam^na, ArthapatU, 

Analogy {iijfaitahta) is accepted by Mlm<lmsa In a sense which 
is different from that in which Nyaya took it. The man w ho 
has seen a cow (^) goes to the forest and sees a wild ox 
i^avajf£i\ and apprehends the similarity of the gavaya with 
the and then cognizes the similarit)^ of the £o (which ia not 
within the limits of his perception then) with the The 

cognition of this similarity of the in the as it follows 

directly from the perception of the similarity of the go in the 
gavaJ^a^ is called uparnSna (analogy). It b regarded as a sepa¬ 
rate pramana, because by it we can apprehend the similarity 
existing in a thing which b not perceived at the moment It b 
not mere rcmcmbrancep for at the time the was seen the 
giivajra was not seen» and hence the similarity abo was not seen, 
and what was not seen coaid not be rcmemberecL The differenoe 
of PrabhSkara and Kumarila on this point is that while the 
latter regards similarity as only a quality consisting in the fact 
of muie chan one object having the same set of quail tiesi the 
former regards it as a distinct category- 

Arthdpatti (implication) is a new pramana which b admitted 
by the Mimimsa. Thus when we know that a person Devadalta 
is alive and perceive that he b not sn the house, we cannot re¬ 
concile these two facts, viz, his remaining alive and his not being 
in the house without presuming hb existence somewhere outside 
the house, and thb method of cognizing the existence of Deva- 
datta Outside the house b called ffy'tkapatU (presumption or 
iniplicailon)i 

The exact psychological analysb of the mind in this art ha- 
paiii cognition is a matter on which Prabhakara and Kumlnla 
disagree:, Prabhakara holds that w'hen a man knows that Deva-^ 
datta habitually resides in hb house but yet docs not find him 
there, hb knowledge that Devadatta is living (though acquired 
previously by some other means of proof) is made doubtfial, and 
the cause of this doubt is that he does not find Devadatta at his 
house. The absence of Devadatta from the house b not the cause 
of implication, but it throws into doubt the very existence of Deva¬ 
datta, and thus forces us to imagine that Devadatta must remain 
somewhere outside^ That can only be found by implication, 
without the hypothesis of which the doubt cannot be removed. 
The mere absence of Devadatta from the house is not enough for 
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making the prcisiimption that he is outside the house, for he 
might also be dead. But I know that Devadatta was Living and 
also that he was not at home; this perception of his absence front 
home creates a doubt as regards my first knowledge that he h 
liiring, and it is for the removal of this doubt that there creepis in 
Che presumpiion that he must be living somewhere else. The 
perception of the absence of Devadatta through the intennedlate 
link of a doubt passes into the notion of a presumption that ho 
must then remain somewhere else. In inference there is no ele- 
ment of doubt, for it is only w'hen the smoke is perceived to exist 
beyond the least element of doubt that the inference of the lire 
is possible^ but in presumption the perceived non-existence in the 
house leads to the presumption of an cxEernal existence only 
when it has thrown the fact of the tieing aJive into doubt 

and uncertainty'*. 

Rumania however objects to this explanation of Prabha.kara, 
and says that if the fact that Devadatta is living is made doubt¬ 
ful by the absence of Devadatta at his house, then the doubt 
may as well be renioved by the supposition that Devadatta is 
dead, for it does not follow that the doubt with regard to the life 
of Devadatta should necessarily be resolved by the supposition 
of his being outside the houses Doubt can only be removed 
when the cause or the root of doubt h removed, and it does not 
follow that because Devadatta is not in the house therefore he is 
living. If it was already known that Devadatta was living and his 
absence from the house creates the doubh how then can the very 
fact which created the doubt remove the doubt? The cause of 
doubt cannot be the cause of iLs removal too. The real proceditre 
of the presumption is quite the other way- The doubt about 
the life of Devadatta being removed by previous knowledge or 
by some other means* we may presume that he must be outside 
the house w hen he is found absent from the house. So there can¬ 
not be any doubt about the life of Devadatta. ft h the certainty^ 
of his life associated vi'fth the perception of his absence from the 
house tliat leads us to the presumption of his external existence. 
There is an opposition between the life of Devadatta and his 
abscfioe from the house, and the mind cannot come to rest without 
the presumption of his external existence. The mind oscillates 
between two contradictory poles both of which it accepts but 
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cannoi reconcile, and as a result of that Ends an outlet and a re¬ 
conciliation in the presumption that the existence of I>e\’adatta 
must be found outside the house- 

Well then, if that be so, inference may as tv-ell be interpreted 
as presumption. For if we say that we know that whert^r there 
b smoke there is fire, and then perceive that there is smoke 
in the hilh but no fire, then the existence of the smoke becomes 
irreconcilable, or the universal proposition of the concomitance 
of smoke with fire becomes faJsc, and hence the presumption 
that there b fire in the hill This would have been all right if 
the universal concomitance of smoke with fire could be known 
otherwise than by inference. But this is not so, for the concomit¬ 
ance was seen only in individual cases, and from that came the 
inference that wherever there is .™oke there is fire. It cannot 
be saJd that the concomit^ce perceived in individual cases suf¬ 
fered any contradiction ivithout the presumption of the universal 
proposition {wherever there b smoke thene is fire) ; thus arthl- 
patti is of no avail here and inference has to be accepted. Now 
W'hen It b proved that there are cases where the purpose of in¬ 
ference cannot be served by arthSpatti, the validity of inference 
as a means of proof becomes established. That being done we 
^mit that the knowledge of the fire in the hill may come to us 
either by inference or by arthapatti. 

So inference also cannot ser^'C the purpose of arthapatti^ for 
in inference also it is the hctu (reason) which is known first, and 
later on from that the s5dhya (what is to be proved); both of 
them however cannot be apprehended at the same moment, and 
it is exactly thb that distinguishes arthapatti from anumana. 

arthapatti takes place w^hcre^ without the presumption of 
Devadatta's external existence, the absence from the house of 
I^evadatta who is living cannot be comprehended. If Devadatta is 
living he must exist inside or outside the house. The mind cannot 
swallow a contradiction,and hence without presuming the external 
existence of Devadatta even the perceived non-existence cannot 
^ comprehended. It is thus that the contradiction is resolved by 
presuming hb existence outside the house, Arthapatti Is thus 
fhe result of arth3.nupapatti or the contradiction of the present 
perception T.vith a previously acquired certain knowlcdgen 

It is by this arthapattipramana that we have to admit that 
^bere b a special potency in seeds by w^htch they produce the 
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shoots^ ajid that a special potency 15 believed to exist in sacrifices 
by which these can lead the sacHhccr to Heaven or some such 
beneficent state of existence. 

Sabda prama^a^ 

^abda or word is regarded as a separate means of proof by 
most of the recognized Indian systems of thought excepting the 
jaina, Buddhist, Carvaka and Valiesika. A discussion on Ihiii 
topic however has but little philosophical value and I have there¬ 
fore omitted to give any attention to it in connection with the 
Nyaya, and the Sarnkhya-Voga systems. The validity and au¬ 
thority of the Vedas were acknowledged by all Hindu writcrsand 
they had wordy battles over it with the Buddhists who denied 
It Some sought to establish this authority on the supposition 
that they were the word of God, while others^ particularly the 
Mlmlrnsists strove to prove that they w*ere not written by any¬ 
one, and had no beginning in time nor end and were etemaL 
Their authority was not derived from the authority of any 
trustworthy person or God* Their w^ords are valid in themsdves. 
Evidently a discussion on these matters has but little value with 
uSp though it was a very favourite theme of debate in the old 
days of India, It was in fact the most important subject for 
MlmarnsS, for the sdfras were written for the purpose 

of laying down canorLS for a right interpretation of the Vedas^ 
The slight extent to which it has dealt with its own epistemo¬ 
logical doctrines has been due solely to their laying the foun¬ 
dation of its structure of interpretative maxims^ and not to 
writing philosophy for its own sake. It doe not dwell so much 
upon salvation as other systems do, but seeks to serve as a 
rational compendium of maxims with the help of which the 
Vedas may be rightly understood and the sacrifices rightly per¬ 
formed. But a brief examination of the doctrine of word {ierjMff) 
as a means of proof cannot be dispensed with in connection with 
Mimamsa as it is its very soul. 

^abda (weird) as a pram^na means the knowledge that we 
get about things (not within the purview of our perception) from 
relevant sentences fay understanding the meajiirtg of the words of 
which they are made up. These sentences may be of two kinds^ 
viz* those uttered by men and those which belong to the Vedas. 
The first becomes a valid means of knowledge when it h not 
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utttrcd by untrustworthy persons and the second is valid in 
itself. The meanings of wortls arft of course known to us 
before, and cannot therefore be counted as a means of prtiof; 
but the meanings of sentences involving a knowledge of the 
relations of words cannot be known by any other acknowledged 
means of proofs and it is for this that we have to accept ^bda 
as a separate means of proof. Even if it is admitted that the 
validity of any sentence may be inferred on the ground of its 
being uttered by a trustworthy per^n^ yet that would not 
explain how we understand the meanings of sentences^ for when 
even the name or person of a writer or speaker is not known, 
wt have no difficulty in understanding the meaning of any 
sentence; 


Prabhakara thinks that all sounds are in the form of letters, 
or am understandable a$ combinations of letters. The constituent 
letters of a word however cannot yield any meaning, and are 
thus to be regarded as elements of auditory perception which 
^erve as a means for understanding the meaning of a word. The 
of our apprehension of the jneaning of any word is to be 
found in a separate potency existmg in the letters by which the 
denotation of the word may be comprebendedL The pcrccp- 
of each letter-sound vanishes the moment it is utteredp but 
leaves behind an impre^ion which combines with the impressions 
of the successively dying perceptions of letters, and this brings 
about the whole word which contains the potency of bringing 
about the comprehension of a certain meaning. If even on hearing 
a word the meaning cannot be comprehended, it has to be ad- 
*^ntted that the hearer lacks certain auxiliaries necessary for the 
purpose. As the potency of the word originates from the separate 
potencies of the letters, it has to be admitted that the latter is 
tbc direct cause of verbal cognitioiL Both Prabhakara and 
Kumarila agree on this point. 

Another peculiar dcK:trine expounded here is that all words 
™ve natural denotative powers by which they themselves out of 
their own nature refer to certain objects irrespective of their com¬ 
prehension or nofi-oomprehension by the hearer. The hearer will 
understand the meaning unless it is known to him that the 
|vt>rd in question is expressive of such and such a meaning, 
ut word was ail along competent to denote that meaning 
it is tjug hearer's knowledge of that fact that helps him to 
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underslMd the meaning; of a ^vordL Mlmlmsa docs not think 
that the association of a particular meaning with a word is due 
to conventions among p^ple who introduce and give meanings 
to the words^ Words are thus acknowledged to be denotative 
of themselves^ It is onlj^ about proper names that cofivcntion 
IS admitted to be tlie cause of denotation. It is to sec 

the bearing of this doctrine on the self-validity of the Vedic 
commandments, by the performance of which such resufts would 
arise as could not have been predicted by any otlier person. 
Again all words arc believed to be eternally existent; but though 
they are ever present some manifestive agency is required by 
which they are manifested to us. This manifestive agency con¬ 
sists of the effort put forth by the man who pronounces the 
word, NySya thinks that thh effort of pronouncing is the cause 
that produces the word while MTmSmsa thinks that it only mani¬ 
fests to the hearer the ever-existing word. 

The process by w'hich according to Prabhikata the meanings 
of words am acquired may be exemplified thus; a senior com¬ 
mands a junior to bring a cow and to bind a horse, and the 
child on noticing the action of the junior in obedience to the 
senior's commands comes to understand the meaning of ^‘cow" 
and " horsci'* Thus according to him the meanings of words can 
only be known from words occnring in injunctive sentences; he 
deduces from this the conclusion that words most denote things 
only as related to the other factors of the injunction 
Adft£i vddaX and no word can be comprehended as having any 
denotation when taken apart from such a sentence. This doctrine 
holds that each word yields its meaning only as being generally 
related to other factors or only as a part of an injunctive sentence, 
thus the word accusative case of ^ (cow) means that it is 
intended that something is to be done with the cow' or the bovine 
genus, and it apj^ears only as connected with a specific kind of 
action, viz. bringing in the sentence ffdrn bring the cow, 

KurnSrila however thinks that words independently express 
separate meanings which arc subsequently combined into a sen¬ 
tence expressing one connected idea (aAAiAi/dnvaj^mtd^a}. Thus 
in ^drM according to Kumarila, gdtrt means the bovine 

class in the accusative character and dnaya independently means 

^ Acom^ittn to Otid iTeatod aU wocdi MKjcifltej ihem witii ilioit 
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bring; these two are then combined into the meaning ” bring the 
cow." But on the former theory the word garu means that it is 
connected with some kind of action^ and the particular sentence 
only shows what the special kind of action as in the above 
sentence it appears as associated with bringing, but it cannot 
have any meaning separately by itself This theory^ of Kuin^fila 
which b also the Nyaya theory is called abhihitanvayavtda*. 

Lastly according to Prabhakara it Js only the Veda that can 
be called ^hda-pramana, and only those sentences of it which 
contain injunctions (such as, perform thb sacrifice in this way 
with these things). In all other cases the validity of words is 
only inferred on the ground of the trustworthy character of the 
speaker But Kumarila considers the words of all trustworthy 
persons is ^bda-pram^ni 

The Prama^ of Non-perception (anupilabdhi). 

in addition to the above pramanas Kumarila admits a fifth 
kind of pramiria, vie. mmpit/aMAi fof the perception of the non- 
existence of a thing. Kumarila argues chat the non-existence of 
a thing fe-g. there is no jug in this room) cannot be perceived 
by the senses, for there is nothing with which the senses could 
come into contact in order to perceive the non-existence Some 
people prefer to ex plain this non-percept Ion as ^ case of anumina. 
They say that wherever there is the existence of a visible object 
there is the vision of it by a perceiver. When there is no vision 
of a visible objects there is no existence of it also. But it is easy 
to see that such an inference presupposes the perception of w^ant 
of vision and want of existence, but how these non-perceptions 
are to be accounted for is exactly the point to be solved^ How 
can the perception of wantof vision or wantof existence be grasped? 
It is for this that we have to admit a separate mode of pramipa 
namely anupalabdhL 

All things exist in plac^ either in a positive (s^tdrUfa) or in 
^ negative relation (ajadrfipa% and it is only in the former ease 

* ^ by t>r Gflr^inlUbit Jhl tnd S* N, Dasfapu's 

ippexMtb. It may bt (n thil Ctinn^tl&a tlml im* farair 

™ doctrine of Kmnd wtich CDQiiitt in [fee belief ifeii apart from tfee ranftVrtitiiry 
of leltefs cqmindnii^ a word, thse wm ■ eamplete word Ifwin wfeich WAiM-ni* 
lint not creoled by the paKing of (be s.yllAhleS* Tbc Wttfk of 

Bylklbk iotiTHli {§ oedy to project Urb wor^-niflBifeaijtion- See V^ioaptli i 
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that they come within the purview of the senses^ while in the 
latter case the perception of the negative existence can only be 
had by a separate mode of the movement of the mind which wc 
designate as a separate pramlna as anupalabdhi. Prabhaka^a 
holds that non-perception of a visible object iit a place h only the 
perception of the empty place; and that therefore there is no need 
of admitting a separate pramana as anupalabdhL For what is 
meant by empty space ? f f it is necessary that for the perception 
of the non-existence of jug there should be absolutely empty 
apace before us. then if the place be occupied by a stone we ought 
not to perceive the non-existence of the jug. inasmuch as the 
place it not absolutely empty. If empty space b deJined as that 
w^hich is not associated with the jug, then the category of negation 
is practically admitted as a separate entityn If the perception of 
empty space is defined as the percept ion of space at the moment 
which we associated with a want of knowledge about the jug, then 
also want of knowledge as a separate entity has to be accepted, 
which amounts to the same thing as the admission of the want or 
negation of the jug. Whatever attempt may be made to explain 
the notion of negation by any positive conception, it will at best 
be an attempt to shift negation from the objective field to knoiv- 
ledge* or in other words to substitute for the place of the external 
absence of a thing an associated want of knowledge about the 
thing (in spite of its being a visible object) and this naturally ends 
in failure, for negation as a separate category has to be admitted 
either in the field of know ledge or in the external world. Nega¬ 
tion or abhava as a separate category has anyhow to be admitted. 
It is said that at the first moment only the ground is seen without 
any knowledge of the jug or its negation, and then at the next 
moment comes the comprehension of the non-existence of the jug 
But this also means that the moment of the perception of the 
ground b associated with the want of knowledge of the jug or 
its negation. But this comes to the same thing as the admission 
of negation as a separate category, for what other meaning can 
there be in the perception of " only the ground if it is not meant 
that it (the perception of the ground) is associated with or quali¬ 
fied by the want of knowledge of the jug? For the perception of 
the ground cannot generate the notion of the non-existence of 
the jug, since even where there is a jug the ground is perceived* 
The qualifying phrase that “ only the ground is perceived ** be- 
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comes meaningless, if tbJngs whose presence is excluded are not 
speci6ed as negative conditions qualflying the perception of the 
grouncl And this would require that we had already the notion 
of negation in us, which appeared to us of itself in a special 
manner unaccountable by other means of proof It should al^ 
be noted that non-perceptiou of a sensible object generates the 
notion of negation immediately and not through other negations, 
and this is tnie not only of things of the present moment but also 
of the memory of past perceptions of non-existence, as when 
remember that there waj no jug here. Anupalabdhi is thus a 
separate pramfina by which the absence or want of a sensible 
object—the negation of a thing—can be comprehended. 

Self, Salvation^ God- 

Mlmamsi has to accept the existence of soul, for without it 
'vho would perform the Vedic commandments, and what would 
be the meaning of those Vedic te.xts which speak of men as per- 
fonning sacrifices and going to Heaven therebj''? The soul is 
thus regarded as something entirely distinct from the body, the 
sense organs, and buddhi; it is eternal, omnipresent, and many, 

in each body. Prafahlkara thinks that it is manifestetj to us in 
all cognitions. Indeed he makes this also a proof for the existence 
of self as a separate entity from the body, for had it not been so, 
why should w'e have the notion of self-pcrsislence in all our cog- 
mtions—even in those where theie is no perception of the body? 
Kumarila however differs from Prahhakara about this analysis of 
the consciousness of $df in our cognitions, and says that even 
though we may not have any notion of the parts of our body or 
their specific combination, yet the notion of ourselves as embodied 
beings alw*ays appears in all our cognitions. Moreover in our 
^^^'^^itions of external objects we are not alwaj^ consdous of the 
self as the knower ; so it is not correct to say that self is different 
rom the body on the ground that the consciousness of self is 
pr^&sent in all ourcoguitions, and chat the body is not cognized in 
*^ny of cf^nitionsi But the true reason for admitting that 
the self b different from the body b this, that movement or 
'billing, knowledge* pleasure, pain* etc-* cannot be attributed to 
the body, for though the body exists at death these cannot then be 
^nnd. So it has to be admitted that they must belong to some 
other cntit}* owing to the association with wluch the body ap- 
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pears to be endowed with movement etc. Moreover knowlcdgCj 
feeling, etc. though apparent to the percelvof* are not yet per¬ 
ceived by others as other qualities of the body, as colour etc,, 
arc perceived by other men. It is a general law of causation 
that the qualities of the constituent elements (in the cause) impart 
themselves to the eflect, but the earth atoms of which the body 
is made updo not contain the qualities of knowledge etc,, and 
this also corroborates the inference of a separate entity as the 
vehicle of knowledge etc* The objection is sometimes raised that 
if the soul ts omnipresent how can it be called an agent or a 
mover? But Mimijnsa does not admit that movement means 
atomic motion, for the principle of movement ts the energy which 
moves the atoms, and this is possessed by the omnipresent souL 
It b by the energy imparted by it to the body that the latter 
movesL So it is that though the soul does not move it is called an 
agent on account of the fact that it causes the movement of 
the body. The self must also be understood as being different 
from the senses, for even when one loses some of the senses 
he continues to perceive his self all the same as persisting all 
through* 

The question now arises^ how is sdf cc^ized? Prabhakam 
holds that the self as cognimr is never cognbed apart from the 
cognized object, nor is the object ever cognised without the cpg- 
nizor entering into the cognition as a necessary factor. Both the 
self and the object shine forth in the self-luminous knoivledge in 
what we have already described as triputi-pratyaka^ (perception 
as three-together). It is not the soul which is self-illumined but 
know'ledge; so it Is knowledge which illumines both the self and 
the object in one operation^ But just as in the case of a man 
who walks, the action of walking rests upon the walker, yet he is 
regarded as the agent of the w^ork and not as the object, so in 
case of the operation of knowledge, though it affects iJic self, yet 
it appears as the agent and not as the object Cognition is not 
soul, but the soul b manifested In cognition as its suhstratum. 
and appears in it as the cognitive element t which is inseparable 
from all cognitions. In deep sleep therefore when no object is 
cognized the self also is not cognized, 

Kum^rila however thinks that the soul which is distinct from 
the body Is perceived by a mental perception 
as the substratum of the notion of " J.," or in other words the self 
perceives itself by mental perception, and the perception of it^ 
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own nature shtne$ forth in consciousness as the L" The objec¬ 
tion that the self cannot itself be both subject and object to its 
own operation docs not hold, for it applies equally to Prabhakara^s 
theory in which knowledge re veils the self as its object and yet 
considers it as the subject of the operation. The analogy of 
linguistic usage that though the walking affects the walker yet 
he IS the agents cannot be regarded as an escape from this charge^ 
for the usage of language is not philosophical analysis. Though 
at the time of the cognition of objects the $eiri$ cognized, yet it 
does not appear as the knower of the knowledge of objects, but 
reveals itself as an object of a separate mental perception which 
is distinct from the knowledge of objects- The self is no doubt 
known as the substratum of “ I " but the knowledge of this self 
does not reveal itself necessarily with the cc^nition of objects, 
nor does the self show itself as the knower of all knowledge of 
ohj«ts, but the self is apprehended by a separate mental intuition 
which we represent as the f." The self docs not reveal itself as 
the knower but as an objii^ct of a separate intuitive process of the 
ttiind. This is indeed different from Prabh^kara's analysis, who 
regarded the cognition of self as inseparable from the object- 
cognition* both being the result o-f the illumination of knowledge* 
KumArila agrees with Frabhskani however in holding that sou] 
^ not self-illuminating for then even in deep 

sleep the soul should have manifested Itself; but there is no such 
manifestation then, and the state of deep sleep appears as an 
unconscious state. There is also no bliss in deep sleep, for had 
It been 30 people would not have regretted that they had missed 
^nsual enjoyments by untimely sleep. The expression that 
1 slept in bliss ** signifies only that no misery was felt Moreover 
the opposite representation of the deep sleep state is aJso found 
'^hen a man on rising from sleep says I slept so long with¬ 
out knowing anything not even my owti self:^ The self ts not 
atomic, since we can simultaneously fed a sensation in the head 
^ wrell as in the leg. The Jaina theory that it is of the size of 
the body which contracts and expands according to the body ft 
^cupies is Unacceptable, It is better therefore that the soul should 
^ J^arded as all-pervading as described in the Vedas, This 
^1f must also be different in different persons for othenvise their 
individual experiences of objects and of pleasure and pain cannot 
^ explained 

* Sc* SieioBdrftika^ itflUiridu. atkd mQik|«vldA. 
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Kutn&nJa con^idcnHl the self be merely the potency of 
knowledge {Jfidn^aAii)K Cognitions of things were generated 
by the activily of the manas and the other senses. Thb self 
i^If can only be cognized by menial peroeptiorL Or at the 
time of salvation there being none of the senses nor the man as 
the self remains in pure existence as the potency of knowledge 
without any actual expression or rnantfestation* So the state of 
salvation is the state in which the self remains devoid of any 
of Its characteristic qualitfos such as pleasure^ pain„ knowledge* 
willingp etc., for the self itself is not knowledge nor is it bliss 
Or ananda as Vedanta supposes; but these are generated in It by 
Its eriergy and the operation of the senses. The scl f being divested 
of all its senses at that timcp remains as a mere potency of the 
energy of knowledgCp a mens existence. This view of salvation 
h accepti2d in the main by Prabhakara also. 

Salvation is brought about when a man enjoys and suffert^ 
the fruits of his good and bad actions and thereby exhausts them 
and stops the further generation of new cfltcis fay refraining from 
the performance of kamya-karmas (sacrifices etc. performed for 
the attainment of certain beneficent results) and guarantees 
himself against the evil effects of sin by assiduously performing 
the nitya-karmas (such as the sandhya prayers etc,, by the per¬ 
formance of which there is no benefit but the non-performance 
of which produces sins). This state is characterized by the 
dissolution of the body and the non^production of any further 
body or rebirth, 

MimSmsa does not admit the existence of any God as the 
creator and destroyer of the universe. TJiough the universe is 
made up of parts, yet there b no reason to suppose that the 
universe had ever any beginning in time* or that any God created 
it Every day animals and men are coming into being by the 
action of the parents without the operation of any God. Neither 
is it necessary as N>^ya supposes that dharma and adharma 
should have a supervisor, for these belong to the performer and 


It majr be nentioB^ m ihk cDimcscdfln ibat nnlike Mylyi Mudiiiiai did ewt 

^ ^Wion It 

tbe ^ it^df 

ta 4euid mDvemen « *i.kti am mare the body ^ 

^remnin uHmored jtelf. Mwtifouitb^ af ftUihnhg ^ the 
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no one can have any knowledge of them. Moreover there cannot 
be any contact or inherence (ri^rndt^^n) of dhatma 

and adharma with God that he might supervise them; he cannot 
have any tools or body ivherewith to fashion the world like 
the carpenter* Moreover he could have no motive to create the 
world either as a merciful or as a cruel act. For when in the 
beginning tHcre were no beings towards whom should he be 
actuated with 3 feeling of rncrcy? Moreover he would bimself 
require a creator to create him. So there is no God, no creator, 
no creation^ no dissolution or pralaya. The world has ever been 
running the same, without any new creation or dissolution, si^ 
or pralaya* 

Mimainaa as philosophy and Mimarps^ as ritualism. 

From what we have said before it will be easy to sec that 
MimlnrsS agrees in the main with Vaisesika about the existence 
of the categories of things such as the five ekments, the qualities, 
rupa. rasa, etc, Kum^ila's diSerences on the points of jllti, 
sartiaviya, etc. and Frabh^kara's peculiarities have also been 
mentioned before. On some of these points it appears that 
Kumarila was influenced by Silmkhya thought rather than by 
Nyfiya, Sarnkhya and Vai^ika are the only Hindu systems which 
have tned to construct a physics ^ a part of their metaphysics; 
other s>-stems have genci^ly follov^icd them or have differed from 
them only on minor matters. The physics of Prabhakara and 
Kumania have thus but little importance^ as they agree in 
general with the Vai^tka view. In fact they were justified in not 
laying any special stress on this part, because for the performance 
of sacrifices the common-sense view of Nyiya-Vai^esika about 
the world was most suitable. 

The main difference of Mimimsa with Nyiya consists of the 
theory of knowledge. The former was required to prove tliat the 
Veda was self-valid and that it did not derive its validity from 
God, and also that it was not necc^ary to test its validity by any 
other means. To do this it began by trying to establish the self¬ 
validity of all knowledge. This ivould secure for the Veda the 
advantage that as soon as its orders or injunctions were com- 
municati^ to us they would appear to us as valid knowledge^ and 
there being nothing to contradict them later on there would be 
nothing in the world which could render the Vedic injunctions 
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invalid. The other pratnSna^ such as perception, inference, etc, 
were described, firstly to indicate that they could not show to us 
how dharma could be acquired, for dharma was not an existing 
thing which could be perceived by the other praniSnas, but 
a thing which could only be produced by acting according to 
the injunctions of the Vedas. For the knowledge of dharma 
and adharma therefore the ^bdapram^na of the Veda was our 
only source. Secondly it was necessary that we should have a 
knowledge of the different means of cognition, as without them 
it would be difficult to discuss and verify the meanings of de¬ 
batable Ved ic sen tences. The doctrine of creation and dissolution 
which is recognized by all other Hindu systems could not be 
acknowledged by the MlmSms£ as it would have endangered the 
etemality of the Vedas. Even God had to be dispensed with on 
that account 

The Veda fs defined as the collection of Mantras and Brah- 
manas (also called the vidhis or injunctive sentences). There are 
three classes of injunctions (t) apiirva-vidhi, (a) niyama-vidhi, and 
(3) parisankbya-vidhi. Apiirva-vidhi is an order which enjoins 
something not otherwise known, eg. the grains should be ivashed 
(we could not know that this part of the duty was necessary for the 
sacrifice except by the above injunction). Niyama-vidhi is that 
where when a thing could have been done in a number of ways, 
an order is made by the Veda which restricts us to following 
some definite alternative (e.g. though the chaff from the corn 
could be separated even by the nails, the order that “com should 
be threshed" re-stricts us to the alternative of threshing as the 
only course acceptable for the sacnfice)L In the niyama-vidhi 
that which is ordered is already known as possible but only as 
an alternative, and the vtdht insists upon one of these methods as 
the only ont In apiirva-vidhi the thing to be done would have 
remained undone and unknown bad it not been for the vidhi 
In parisankya-vidhi all that is enjoined is already known but 
not necessarily as possible alternatives. A certain mantraI take 
up the rein" [jmaiH ggrthtta*^ raSandt^) which could be used in 
a number of ys« should not however be used at the time of 
holding the reins of an ass. 

There are three main principles of interpreting the Vcdic 
sentences, (t) When some sentences are such that connectivcly 
they >Held a meaning but not individually, then they should be 
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taken togethejf oonnectiveljr as a whole. (3) If the separate sen¬ 
tences can however yield meantni'S separately by themselves they 
should not be connected together. (3) Jn the case of certain 
sentences which are incomplete suitable words from the context 
of immediately preceding sentences are to be supplied 

The vidhis properly interpreted are the main source of dharma. 
The mantras which are generally hymns in praise of some deities 
Or powers are to be taken as being for the specification of the 
deity to whom the libation is to be offered. It should be re¬ 
membered that as dharma can only be acquired by following 
the injunctions of the Vedas they should all be interpreted as 
giving us injunctions. Anything therefore found in the Vedas 
which cannot be connected with the injunctive orders as forming 
part of them is to be regarded as untrustworthy or at best inex¬ 
pressive. Thus it is that those sentences in the Vedas w'hich 
describe existing things merely or praise some deed of injunction 
(called the artkirvadas) should be interpreted as forming part 
of a vidhi-vakya (injunction) or be rejected altogether, Even 
those expressions which give reasons for the performance of 
certain actions are to be treated as mere arthavadas and inter¬ 
preted as praising inj’unctions^.For Vedas have value only as 
mandates by the performance of which dharma may be acquired. 

When a sacrifice is performed according to the injunctions of 
the Veda-s, a capacity which did not exist before and whose ex¬ 
istence is proved by the authority of the scriptures is generated 
either in the action or in the agent. This capacity or positive 
force called apurva produces in time the bencheient results of the 
sacrifice (eg. leads the performer to Heaven): This apurva is like 
a potency or faculty in the agent which abides in him until the 
desired results follow’. 

It is needless to dilate upon these, for the voluminous works 
of Sahara and Kumirila make an elaborate research into the 
nature of sacrifices, rituabi and other relevant matters in great 
detail, which anyhow can have but little interest for a student 
of philosophy. 

' Sec Di GeAjjiiilltis Jhi'5 mvl UjUtfon'i AfySjfamiU^ 
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CHAPTER X 

THE SaAKARA school OF VEDANTA 

Comprehension of the phUosophic&l Issues more essential 
than the Dialectic of controversy. 

PkauX^a in Sanskrit signifies the means and the movement 
by which knowledge is acquired,/»iJVAf/rj means the subject or 
the knower who cogniacs, praniA the result of pramSna'—-right 
knowledgi^ the object of knowedge, and pramanya the 

validity of knowledge acquired. The validity of knowledge is 
sometimes used in the sense of the faithfulness of knowledge to 
its object, and sometimes in the sense of an inner notion of 
i^idity in the mind of the subject—the knower (that his percep¬ 
tions are true), which moves him to w'ork in accordance with 
his perceptions to adapt himself to his environment for tlie 
attainment of pleasurable and the avoidance of painful things. 
The question wherein consists the priimanya of knowledge has 
not only an epistemological and psychological bearing but a 
metaphysical one also. It contains on one side a theory of know¬ 
ledge based on an analysis of psychological experience, and on 
the other indicates a metaphysical situation consistent with the 
theory of knowledge. All the different schools tried to justify 
a theory of knowledge by an appeal to the analysts and inter* 
pretation of experience which the others sometimes ignored or 
sometimes regarded as unimportant Tlie thinkers of diflcrent 
schools were accustomed often to meet together and defeat one 
another in actual debates, and the result of these debates was fre¬ 
quently very important in determining the prestige of any school 
of thought If a Buddhist for example could defeat a great Nyaya 
or Mlmgmsa thinker in a great public debate attended by many 
learned scholars from diflercnt parts of the country, his fame at 
once spread all over the country and he could probably secure a 
large number of followers on the spot. Extensive tours of disputa¬ 
tion were often undertaken by great masters all over the country 
for the purpose of defeating the teachers of the opposite schools 
and ofsecuringadherent.s to their own. These debates were there¬ 
fore not generally conducted merely in a passionless philosophical 
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mo^ witli the object of living at the tmth but in order to 
inflict a defeat on opponents and to establish the ascendency of 
some particular school of thought. It was often a sense of personal 
victory and of the victory of the school of thought to which the 
debater adhered that led him to pursue the debate. Advanced 
Sanskrit philosophical works give us a picture of the attitude 
of mind of these debaters and we find that most of these 
debates attempt to criticize the diflerent schools of thinkers by 
exposing their inconsistencies and aelf<ontradictions by close 
dialectical reasoning, anticipating the answers of the opponent, 
asking him to define his statements, and ultimately proving that 
his theory was inconsistent, led to contradictions, and was opposed 
to the testimony of experience. In reading an advanced work on 
I ndian philosophy in the original, a student has to pass through an 
intenninable scries of dialectic arguments, and negative criticisms 
(to thwart opponents) sometimes called vitando, before he can 
come to the root of the quarrel, the real philosophical diver¬ 
gence. All the resources of the arts of controversy find full play 
for silencing the opponent before the final philosophical answer 
is given. But to a modern student of philosophy, who belongs to 
no party and is consequently indifferent to the respective victory 
of cither side, the most important thing is the comprehension of 
the different aspects from which the problem of the theory of 
knowledge and its associated metaphysical theory was looked at 
by the philosophers, and also a dear understanding of the de¬ 
ficiency of each view, the value of the mutuaJ criticisms, the specu¬ 
lations on the experience of each school, their analysis, and their 
net contribution to philosophy. With Vedanta we come to an 
end of the present volume, and it may not be out of place here 
to make a brief survey of the main conflicting theories from the 
point of view of the theory of knowledge, in order to indicate the 
position of the Vedanta of the Sankara school in the field of 
Indian philosophy so far as we have traversed it I shall there¬ 
fore now try to lay before my readers the solution of the theory 
of knowledge {pramdnavdda) reached by some of the main 
schools of thought. Their relations to the solution offered by 
the Sankara Vedanta will also be dealt with, as we shall attempt 
to sketch the views of the Vedanta later on in this chapter. 
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The philosophical situation. A Review. 

Before dealing with the Vedanta system it seeuis advisable 
to review the general attitude of the schools airrady discussed to 
the main phtlosophicaJ and epistemological questions which de¬ 
termine the position of the Vedanta as taught by Sankara and 
his school. 

The SautrSntika Buddhist says that in all his affairs man is 
concerned with the fulfilment of his ends and A<^\x^i^purH^ariha), 
This however cannot be done ivithout right know'ledge {sam^&g- 
jhina) which rightly represents things to men. Knowledge is said 
to be right when we can get things just as we perceived them. 
So far as mere representation or illumination of objects is con¬ 
cerned, it is a patent fact that we all have knowledge, and therefore 
this does not deserve criticism or examination. Our enquiry about 
knowledge is thus restricted to iu aspect of later verification or 
contradiction in experience, for we arc all concerned to know how 
far our perceptions of things which invariably precede all our 
actions can be trusted as rightly indicating what we want to get 
in our practical experience {arifittprapakaivo). The perception is 
ng\\t{itihra»ta non-illusory) when following its representation we 
can get in tJie external lyorld such things as were represented by 
it {safiivddakatvaX That perception alone can be right which is 
general^ by the object and not merely supplied by our imagina¬ 
tion. When I say “this is the cow I had seen/' what I see is the 
nbjert with the brown colour, horns, feet, etc,, but the fact that 
this is called cow, or that this is existing from a past time, is 
not perceived by the visual sense, as this is not generated by 
the visual object. For ail things are momcntaiy, and that which 
1 see now never existed before so as to be inrested Avith this 
or that permanent name. This association of name and per¬ 
manence to objects perceived is called tatfand or abkiidpa. 
Oor ^eption is correct only so far as it is without the abhilapa 
association {kaipandpodhd), for though this is taken as a part of 
our perceptual experience it is not derived from the object, and 
hence its association with the object is an evident error. The 
object as unassociated with name—the nirvikalpa.^is thus what 
IS perceived. As a result of the pratyaksa the manovijftana or 
^ ought and mental perception of pleasure and pain is also 
etermined. At one tnoment perception reveals the object as an 
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object of knowledge {grakfa), and by the fact of the rise of such 
^ percept, at another moment it appears as a thing realizable 
or attainable in the externa! world. The special features of the 
object undcfinable in themselves as betng what they are in 
themselves {s^ta/aA^arm) are ^vhat is actually perceived {/™- 
The framAN^fiAa/a -(result of perceptiori) is the 

^ Thm U a diOcmiK of Of^nivfl mhoRt iht tneanir^ df the w&td “ " 

of DhajmUclrttj beiwccii ofloetncd fticocS .Slctwflwtak^ of Petrognul 

tnd myielf. He nuiflUimi lli*t DhOfmoJcktli hol4 tktl thf cdfllcilt of tht prei^tAliv« 
dement at the moment of percepEion waj ilmnii Hn^ly emply. Thxa be write* Co mt, 
Accortlm^f to ^onr btorpretntion 9iir4]iik;aj;a mcoair-^the obi«t for idea wiili Vijftl- 
iuv4dm) fivm Jr fiasi aifd /kfiirf Aai ^ IMe 

1 do oert deny at nli, Bnt I tnarnrain that (f rfeiylhing post and future bai been token 
away* what rem*m»? TAt and the prescJit ik a l.t. ootblng. ,„The 

toTErBe of is a kp^a^iina or limply mxptAiw and m every Miptini thete m 

a ijnlhnb eldbbivTi of momenta p«t uad ratune, produoed by tiu inldlcci flirwMtu * 

nikiya = LaJpaoi ^ adhya^yn.).The™ h m the pewption of a jug 

fa kfat}a of semo ktkowled|eS whlcb we muit diitn^uuh flXim the idea of 1 joj 
(wbkh u al waj,*! a iurtlaru. idwayi vikdpitah aJlid if you take the idea away m a itra^ 
ttnccHiditlwAl Klue, tKt knowledge zenuini s k|iJiMya jftanena pdpaytmma^j^'Alva L 
Titi* k Jil»ltitely the Kiuilian tcachii^ about f/w/Jvjir ^ Aecordinj^Ej 

pmtyakfa ii it irtuvi^Mdiaia/ ioiuee of knowledge, becauic praotioftlly Bpenkung it gfvea 
no kivowirdfEc sLt alL ThitKani ay* thii withoiiE tbo ekmcht* 
of [ouiitioD (s*imie-kBawt#dgi=praljakri=kllpaiidpodl»| OUr OdgnitioELi would W 
cHijity and WEthonE the element* of intdket (kaJ|M±L£zbuiidhi=iytilbcfu=di; 1 bhivu] 
they wniild be blind. Emisirically l^th ate al-wnyii combinod^ Thi* 15 naaedy the 
theory of DhaimakirtiL He h a. VljUnividJ aj 1 undeotimd, bccaiuo be inalnlaiiu 
the cogmubtHty of idea* (irijniTEl} alone* but ibe mdity 1 * an incognizable roucdatioii 
of OtiT knowledge; he admiEa, it ii bdbya, l| la ajtha. It b arEhakiiyikiapa sztvakk^m ; 
that ia the reason for wlilch he somclLmea is called Sautrlntika and this achool b iOrac- 
ibncs ^led Sautr^cei-vijl&wvada, as opposed to the \1jf1&navd4a of Aivaghofa amt 
AiyiaaAga, which had m elaborate of co^iticei. If the jug aa it esdats In our 

mprcMntaticin were the ii-ulakfatm and poraminbii^t, wLaL would, remain of Vfjffiaua- 
Vida? BnE there the percepdon of ihr jug as oppowd to the /un of i Jog 
(Jnddba kalpand), an dement of foality, ibe lemEationjd kfana? u-likh. ia MctimunJcuted 
to ui by aerue knowledge, Kant'* * Ibing in Itsdf' 11 nliu a k^^a oml atm an dement 
of Icanse knowledge of pure aetlse aa oppoiod to /wrf I>hAmULklrtlJ has abo 

ftrddAa and ftaidAum /rar^/t4iW....And Very inlemtlng ia the oppofitkm 

briwe«i pratjaiqeLfljid anniniTLat the bnt muves frtnn k^sL^a to Mlptona and the WCOfld 
from Barptiua to kyai^ that U ibe reatsHi ihal dEhough ibc auuniftnit u 

thcksi prima^a becatuc Ebrmgh it w< indbectly also reach kfipa. the ajUukrly^k^a^ 
It i* Ml Einta dlrecEly and prwl^ indiicctLy j pratyftk-a ii prumina directly and bitrinca 
(wtkalFii; mdirecUy^M /' Ea htOk Ebc pu»gn ro which Vroi&vn SEcfacrba Elfcy refers 
ate cDneenwd^ 1 am in lull a^ccioeiiE with bim. But I tbSoJt ihml be pua^ the 
mtcrprcuiiofl loo far m Kandao linca. When I perceive "this It blue,"' the pciccpdon 
Knuuti of two paila, the ftdnaJ prenetllAti ve etemctit of EcnseTkoon'icdgc (jev/joi/oiid) 
ijid the aJiiriiijitioa So far -wc Eire In complcie agremncnL Bat Profendc 

Sifdicrhaijky sayf that tbb icnie'knowlHlge b a ir—-rta ([uidmeut} and ii nothing. I atan 
hold tbfil it tt * ksBina, bnt it b nothing only in the icatt that it b tiut ihc wme us 
the ivntion inrolvii^ alSmuliorv such aj ^'thu b bluc.'^ The uiTirmalive prooeit 
occttmng at the sncccedinf menDenis b determined by the pRKntAlive element of the 
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ideational concept and power that such knowledge has of showing 
the means which being followed the thing can be got {yem 
arfA^A prJpitc Pramai^a then is the siinilarity of the 

knowledge with the object by which it is generated, by which we 
assure ourselves that this is our knowledge of the object as it is 
perceived^ and are thus led to attain it by practical ei^perience. 
Yet this later stage is praml^aphaia and not pramai;ia which 
consists merely in the vision of the thing (devoid of other asso¬ 
ciations X and which determines the attitude of the pcrceiver to¬ 
wards the perceived object The prama^a therefore only refers 
to the newly-acquired knowledge (ariadAi^jai^dkig^ft^r} as this is 
of use to the perceiver in determining his relations vvith the ob¬ 
jective world This account of perception leaves out the real 
epistemological question as to how the know^ledge U generated 
by the external world, or what it is in itself It only looks to 
the correctness or faithfulness of the perception to the object and 
its value for us in the practical realization of our ends. The 
question of the relation of the external world with knowledge as 
determining the latter is regarded as unimportant 

firet mi^cdHit N. T.^ j>. bai Ihll pwwaitiitive dliwed 

from the pnoduct o^ the aJl^rtniiivc prmu of tht Micwtcliiig niDiiieiits h Hfll chumcttir' 
tli«ii^h we cfcntiDi expr^ ats ciiiincttrf; u *0011« we try to exprestit^ n&nvti and 
othet idw ccffltiMhic erf afEmmtion are «»ociiitce huH thoedirf rvot form w. part of ihe 
prescDiaU-ve elcmcnL lu own dmactef u to be itm &wn ppedfic iwtarv 

But hthil ifpodSc RAtOTC?' DhmjmaltTrrti^* answer CG ibu point ii thel by Eped^C 
nnltlfc be meani ibo«f spedSc chMnc 9 ;EftftM:i njf Iht ctjcct which appcflxdemr when 
the object U near ud hazy when it u it a dUtann \ 

HdiAyfm sva/sJkftv^m p, ] and N+ T-^ p. idj, Scn«- 

kiwwledEc that Ei¥ci us th« ^ppdfie charmflcx^stiet iif llie ohjecti and rhi» hss ibc same 
form as tbe object itself ; tt is the appmuice of the blue** in its vpeeihc cbartCtcr 
la the inEnd and when ibil ia assocaated by the affinnativE Of ideatigaiJ proceSi the 
fcsnU ii ihe concept or idea "this k blue ^ 

/mwdadflf frllJwikal/Wfmrw^rif 
tvufjra N,T. p. uU At ibc am moment there if the appcflnUtce 

of the bloc {irfAirm'rAldiaw At vi/^4mm^ N^T. ig) attd tbh k direct an^iaaintioce 
ariAmya N. T- 7) and tbii a rrti 

i/anrmArfAffja^ and vaiid. This hke »en»iiion k dJib^E from the idea iMj ii 
bltie"^ N^T- ii} whikh k the rwult <rf the former (prsmapaphok^ thrmtElh 

the u»^thin of the affifmativc prneeM {irj/Aywprji^) and fr leotarded u innJid for 
It Ctititams ekmentf Other than whsl wefe preiKnEcd to the «n«p and ii A piAalpt- 
In my opinion rmla^faMa thmsrore m«iiu pttft lenaation of the moment 
?ra«ilihC tbe specific Tatiirei of the objee* and wLtb DbatmiklrUi llrfi k the only 
Ibirnff which Ii in peieepticm and vikaltscipratyiiya of p^odiiiftphak k the ide* 
OT concept which fbltowi iu Bal thouj^h the latief Ei a pfodnet of the roitncf. yrtj 
^ing ibo constmcEion of Mcceediti« inomoiu, it anaot gl^e u* ibe pure iiaire of the 
ft m moment cd «iisatinn.pf«ei,tai 3 oi, N, T. 16), 

N. T. iN {retenon'i editk»). 
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The Yogaclr^ or idealistic Buddhists take their cue from 
the above-mentioned Sautrantika Buddhists, and say that since 
we can come into touch with knowledge and knowledge alone, 
what in the ujse of admitting an exlcmal world of objects as the 
data of sensation determining our knowledge? You say that 
sensations are copies of the external world, but why should you 
say that they copy, and not that they alone exist? We never come 
into touch with objects in themselves ; these can only be grasped 
by iis simultaneously with knowledge of them, they mu^ there¬ 
fore be the same as knowledge (sa/esfi^amH^rtijramdi aA&ida 
ui/a/aiidAijf{}A) \ fur it h in and through knowledge that ex¬ 
ternal objects can appear to us, and without knowledge we 
are not tn touch with the so-called external objects* So it ts 
knowledge which is self-apparent in itscifp that projects itself in 
such a manner as to appear as referring to other external ob- 
jectBi We all acknowledge that in dreams there are no ex¬ 
ternal objects, but even there we have knowledge. The question 
why then if there arc no external objects, there should be so 
much diversity in the forms of knowledge, is not better solved 
by the assumption of an external world * for in such an assump¬ 
tion, the external objects have to be admitted as possessing the 
infinitely diverse powers of diversely affecting and determining 
our knowledge; that being so, it may rather be said that in 
the begiriningless scries of flowing knowledgCp preceding know- 
iedge-moments by virtue of their inherent specifle qualities de* 
termine the succeeding knowledge-moments. Thus knowledge 
alone exists, the projectiop of an external word is an illusion of 
knowledge brought about by beginningless potencies of desire 
(vma»^ associated with it The preceding knowledge determines 
the succeeding one and that another and so om Knowledge, 
pleasure, pain, etc. are not qualities requiring a permaneut entity 
as soul in which they may inhere, but are the various forms 
in which knowledge appears. Even the cognition^ ** I perceive a 
blue thingis but a form of knowledge, and this Is often errone¬ 
ously interpreted as referring to a permanent knowen Though 
the cognttioru arc all passing and itiomejitary^ yet so long as 
the series continues to be the same, as in the case of one person, 
say Devadatta, the phenomena of memory, recognition, etc. can 
happen in the succeeding moments, for these are evidently Ulusofy 
cognitions, so far they refer to the permanence of the objects 
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believed to have been perceived before, for things or know- 
ledge-moments, whatever they may be, are destroyed the next 
moment after their birth. There is no permanent entity as per^ 
ceiver or knower, but the knowledge-moments are at once the 
knowiedge^ the knower and the known. This thoroughgoing 
idealism brushes off all references to an objective field of ex¬ 
perience, interprets the verdict of knowledge as i nvoiving a knower 
and the known as mere illusory appearance, and considers the 
flow of knowledge as a self-determining scries in successive 
objective forms as the only truth. The Hindu schools of thought. 
NyAj'a* S^rpkhya^ and the Mlmamsa, accept the duality of soul 
and matter, and attempt to explain the relation between the 
two. With the Hindu writers it was not the practical utility of 
knowledge that was the only impKsrtant thing, but the nature of 
knowledge and the manner in W'hich it came into being were also 
enquired after and considered important. 

Pramana is defined by NySya as the collocation of instniinents 
by which unerring and indubitable knowledge comes into being- 
The collocation of instruments which brings about definite know¬ 
ledge consists partly of consciousness and partly of ma¬ 
terial factors Thus in perception the 

proper contact of the visual sense with the object (tg- jug) first 
brings about a non-intclligentt non-apprehensible indeterminate 
consciousness {mnfiia/pa) as the jugness and this later 

on combining with the remaining other collocations of sense- 
contact etc. produces the determinate consciousness s this is a jug. 
The existence of this indeterminate state of consciousness as a 
factor in bringing about the determinate consdousness, cannot of 
course be perceived, but its existence can be inferred from the 
fact that if the perceiver were not already in possession of the 
qualifying factor {vise^arffij^dan as jugness) he could not have 
comprehended the qualified object the jug {ic- 

the object which possesses jugness). In inference 
knowl^gc of the linga takes part, and in upamana the sight 
of similarit)^ with other material conglomerations. [ji the case 
of the Buddhists knowledge itself was regarded as pram^a? 
even by those who admitted the existence of the objective world, 
right knowledge was called pramSna, because it was of the same 
form as the external objects it represented, and Lt was by the form 
of the knowledge (e.g* bine) that w'e could apprehend that the 
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external object was also blue. Knowledge does not determine the 
external world but simply enforees our convictions about the ex¬ 
ternal world. So far as k nowtedge leads us to form our con victions 
of the external world it is prannana, and so far as it determines our 
attitude towards the external world it is piamanaphala. The 
question how knowledge is generated had little importance with 
them, but how with knowledge we could form convictions of 
the external world was the most important thing. Knowledge 
was called pram ana, because it was the means by which we 
could form convictions {odkyavmaya) about the external world. 
Nyaya sought to an.swer the question how knowledge was 
generated in us, but could not understand that knowledge was not 
a mere phenomenon like any other objective phenomenon, but 
thought that though as a guna (quality) it was external like other 
gunas, yet it was associated with our self as a result of colloca- 
lions like any other happening in the material world. Pramana 
does not necessarily bring to us new knowledge {onadhigatadhi- 
ganff) as the Buddhists demanded, but whctisocver there were 
Collocations of pramana, knowledge was produced, no matter 
whether the object was previously unknown or known. Even the 
knowledge of known things may be repeated if there be suitable 
collocations. Knowledge like any other physical effect is pro- 
duced whenever the cause of it namely ihe pramilna colbcation 
is present. Catteries which are merely mental such as class 
(jdMdwyd), inherence (r^iwrm'^), etc., were considered as having 
as much independent existence as the atoms of the four elements. 
The phenomenon of the rise of knowledge in tine soul was thos 
conceived to be as much a phenomenon as the turning of the 
colour of the jug by fire from black to red. The element of 
indeterminate consciousness was believed to be combining with 
the -sense contact, the object, etc, to produce the determinate con- 
.sciousnesa There was no other subtler form of movement than 
the molecular. Such a movement brought about by a certain 
collocation of things ended in a certain result {pkala). JnSna 
(knowledge) was thus the result of certain united collocations 
{sdfHOgrt) and their movements (e.g. contact of manas with soul, 
of manas with the senses, of the senses with the object, etc,). This 
confusion renders it impossible to understand the real philo¬ 
sophical distinction between knowledge and an external event 
of the objective world, Nyaya thus fails to explain the cause 
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of the ongin of knowlct^ge, and its true relations with the objective 
wrorld. PleasurCp paiiij willing, etc. were regarded as qualities 
which belonged to the soul, and the soul itself was regarded 
as a qualitiless entity which could not be apprehended directly 
but was inferred as that in which the qualities of jASna, sukha 
(pleasure), etc. inhered. Qualities had independent existence 
as much as substances, but when any new substances were 
prcxluced, the qualities rushed forward and inhered in them. It 
is very probable that in Nyftya the cultivation of the art of In* 
ference was originally pre-eminent and metaphysics was deduced 
later by an application of the inferential method which gave 
the introspective method but little scope for its applit:ation, 
so that inference came in to explain even perception {e.g» this is 
a jug since it has jugness) and the testimony of personal psycho¬ 
logical experience was taken only as a supplement to como^rate 
the results arrived at by inference and was not used to criticize it*. 

Simkhya understood the difference between knowledge and 
material events. But so far as knowledge consisted in being the 
copy of external things^ it could not be absolutely different from 
the objects themselves; it was even then an invisible translucent 
sort of thing, devoid of weight and grossness such as the external 
objects possessed But the fact that it copies those gross objects 
makes it evident that knowledge had essentially the same sub¬ 
stances though in a subtler form as that of which the objects were 
made. But though the matter of knowledge, which assumed the 
form of the objects with which it came in toudi, i^vas probably 
thus a subtler combination of the same elementary substances 
of which matter was made up, yet there was in it another ele¬ 
ment, viz. inteiligencei which at once distinguished it as utterly 
different from material combinations. This clement of intel¬ 
ligence is indeed different from the substances or content of 
the knowledge itself, for the element of intelligence is like a 
stationary light, ‘"the self;* which illuminates the crowding, 
bustling knowledge w'hich is incessantly changing its form In 
accordance with the objects with which it comes in touch. This 
light of intelligence is the same that finds its manifestation in 
consciousness as the "I/* the changeless entity amidst alJ the 
fluctuations of the changeful procession of knowledge. How this 
element of light which is foreign to the substance of knowledge 

^ Sw A(>Ujriiiif4^rarf on pramifl*. 
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relates itself to knowledge, and how knowledge itself takes it up 
into itself and appears as conscious, is the most difficult point 
of the Samkhya epistemology and metaphysics. The substance 
of knowledge copies the external world, and this copy-shape of 
knowledge is again intellighed by the pure intelligence {purusa) 
when it appears as conscious. The forming of the buddhi-shape 
of knowledge b thus the pram an a f instrument and process of 
knowledge) and the validity or invaliditj- of any of shapes 
is criticized by the later shapes of knowledge and not by the 
external objects {svatoA-pr^Biai^/t and ivatah-aprantanya). The 
pramana however can lead to a prama or right knowl^ge only 
when it is intelligized by thepuru^ The purusa comes in touch 
with buddhi not b)- the ordinary means of physical contact but 
by what may be called an inexplicable transcendental contact 
It is the transcendental indttence of purusa that sets in motion 
the original prakrti in S^mkliya metaphysics, and it is the same 
transcendent touch (call it yogyata according to Vacaspati or 
samyoga according to Bhiksu) of the transcendent entity of 
puru^ that transforms the non-intelligent states of buddhi into 
consciousness, The Yijflanavadin Buddhist did not make any 
distinction between the pure consciousness and its forms {SkUra) 
and did not therefore agree that the ikfira of knowledge was 
due to its copying the objects, Samkhya was however a realist 
who admitted the external world and regarded the forms as 
all due to copying, all stamped as such upon a translucent sub¬ 
stance {sfittva) which could assume the shape of the objects. 
But Samkhya was also transcendentalist in this, that it did not 
think like Nyaya that the akara of knowledge was all that know¬ 
ledge had to show; it held that there was a transcendent element 
w'bich shone forth in knowledge and made it conscious. With 
Nyiya there was no distinction between the shaped buddhi and 
the intelligence, and that being so consciousness was almost like 
a physical event With Samkhya however so far as the content 
and the shape martifested in ccnsciousnoss were concerned it was 
indeed a physical event, but so far as the pure intelligtzingeiement 
of consdousness was concerned it was a wholly transcendent 
affair beyond the scope and province of physics. The rise of 
consciousne.s3 was thus at once both transcendent and physical. 

The Mimamsist Prabhakara agreed with NySya in general 
as regards the way in which the objective world and sense con- 
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tact induced knowledge in us. But it regarded knowledge as a 
unique phenomenon which at once revealed itself, the knower 
and the known. We are not concerned with physical colJoca' 
tiona, for whatever these may be it is knowledge which reveals 
things—the direct apprehension that should be called the pra* 
mana. Pramana in this sense is the same as pramtti or pramil, 
the phenomenort of apprehension. Pramana may also indeed 
mean the collocations so far as they induce the praml. For 
prama or right knowledge is never produced, it always exists, 
but it manifests itself differently under different circumstances. 
Tlie validity of knowledge means the conviction or the specific 
attitude that is generated in us with reference to the objective 
world. This validity is manifested, with the rise of knowledge, 
and it does not await the verdict of any later experience in the 
objective field {^saMvadin\ Knowledge as nirvikalpa (indeter¬ 
minate) means the whole knowledge of the object and not merely 
a nan-sensible hypothetical indeterminate class-notion as N'yaya 
holds. The savikalpa (determinate) knowledge only re-establishes 
the knowledge thus formed by relating it with other objects as 
represented by memory*. 

Prabhikara rejected the Samkhya conception of a dual element 
in consciousness as involving a transcendent intelligence (f7‘t)and 
a materia E part, the buddhi; but it regarded consciousness as an 
unique thing which by itself in one flash represented both the 
knower and the known. The validity of knowledge did not depend 
upon its faithfulness in reproducing or mdioAtln^{ptadaHahahict^ 
external objects, but upon the force that all direct apprehension 
{annh/futi) has of prompting us to action in the externa! world ; 
knowledge is thus a complete and independent unit in all its 
self-revealing aspects. But what the knowledge was in itself apart 
from its self-revealing character Prabhakara did not enquire. 

Kumarila declared that jflSna (knowledge) was a movement 
brought about by the activity of the self which resulted in pro¬ 
ducing consciousness ijAdiata) of objective things. Jftana itself 
cannot be perceived, hut can only be inferred as the movement 
necessary for producing the jftatata or consciousness of things. 
Movement with Kumirila was not a mere atomic vibration, but 
was a non-sensuous transcendent operation of which vibration 

* SSipkhjrm aHIliI)l!^^d umkalpa u Uu dim kluowledge <d Ihc tint HtCWDl ot 
(tKUDDUaaeW. -wtlch, when it bcCMnc dear u th« mxI mocicDt. trti mllcd 
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was sometimes the result Jfiiaria w^ a movement and not the 
result of causal operation as Nytya supposed. NySya would 
not also admit any movement on the part of the sclf^ but it 
would hoid that when the self is possessed of certain qualities, 
such as desire, etc., it becomes an instrument for the accom¬ 
plishment of a physical movement. KumifriJa accords the same 
self-validity to knowledge that Prabbakara gives. Later know¬ 
ledge by experience is not endowed with any special quality 
whieh should decide as to the validity of the knowledge of the 
previous movements For what is called sam vidi or later testimony 
of experience is but later knowledge and nothing more\ The 
self [s not revealed in tlic knowledge of external objects, but we 
can know it by a mental perception of self-consciousness. It is 
the rnovement of this self in presence of certain collocating cir¬ 
cumstances leading to cognition of things that is called jftlna'* 
Here Kum^Ia distinguishes knowledge as movement from know¬ 
ledge as objcctiv'c consciousness. Knowledge as movement was 
beyond sense perception and could only be inferred. 

The idealistic tendency of Vijftanavada Buddhism, Sarnkhya, 
and MimamSdi was manifest in its attempt at cstabJishingthe unique 
character of knowledge as being that with which alone we are in 
touch. But Vijnanavada denied the exteniaJ world, and thereby 
did violence to the testimony of knowledge. Safnkhya admitted 
the external world but created a gulf between the con tent of know¬ 
ledge and pure intelligence ; Prabhakara ignored this difference, 
and was satished with the introspective assertion that knowledge 
was such a unique thing that it revealed with itself the knower and 
the known; Kumarila however admitted a transcendent element 
of movement a$ being the cause of our objective consciousness* 
but regarded this as being separate from self But the question 
remained unsolved as to why, in spite of the unique character of 
knowledge, knowledge could relate itself to the world of objects, 
how far the world of external objects or of knowledge could be 
regarded as absolutely true:* Hitherto judgments were only re¬ 
lative, either referring to onc^s being prompted to the objective 
world, to the faithfulness of the representation of objects, the 
suitability of fulfilling our requirements, or to verification by later 
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uncontradict^ expenetic^ But no L^quiiy wa^ made whetlier 
any absolute judfjments about the ultimate truth of knowledge 
and matter couLd be made at all. That which apf^eared was re¬ 
garded as the real. But the question was not asked^ whether 
there u^as anything which could be regarded as absolute truth, 
the basis of all appearaocep and the unchangeable reality* This 
philosophical enquiry had the most w^onderful charm for the 
Hindu mind. 


Vedanta Literature. 

It is difficult to ascertain the time when the BraAma-^Hiros 
were written, but since they contain a refutation of almost all the 
other [ndian systems, even of the 6unyavada Buddhism (of course 
according to ^ahkarats interpretation), they cannot have been 
w^ritten very early. ] think it may not be far from the truth in 
supposing that they were written some time in the second century 
B.C, About the period 780 A.D. Gaudapada revived the monistic 
teaching of the tJpanl^ds by hb commentary cm the Mandukya 
Upanisad in verst? called Af&miiifyakSrikd^ Hfs disciple Govinda 
was the teacher of ^ahkara (78S—S^OA-D.)* SaJikara^s com¬ 
mentary on the Bmkma-iuiras is the root from which sprang 
forth a hodt of commentaries and studies on Vedantism of great 
originalityp vigour^ and philosophic insight Thus Anandagiri, a 
disciple of Sajftkara, wrote a commentary called Nyayamr^ya, 
and Govindananda wrote another commentary named Roina- 
prabkd. Vacaspati Mbra, who flourished about 841 A.D., wrote 
another commentary^ on it c^ed the BkamatJ. Amal^nanda 
(1247—1260 A-b.) wrote his Katpaiam on it* and Apyayadfksita 
([ 550 A.D.) son of Rahgarajadhvarindra of KartcT wrote his Koipa- 
taruparimida on the K^iipatafii. Another disciple of ^afikaia^ 
Padmapada, also called Sanandana, wrote a commentary on tt 
knowm as Paheap^ikd. From the manner in which the book is 
begun one w^ould expect that it was to be a running commentary 
oa the whole of ^aAkara^s bhasya^ but it ends abruptly at the 
end of the fourth sutra- Midhava (1350), in bis Sankar{^ijayih 
recites an interesting story about it He says that Surefivara re¬ 
ceived Sartkarab permission to write a xmrUiko. on the bhasya. 
But other pupils objected to l^ahkara that since Sure^%”ara was 
formerly a great Mrmifnsist(Mandana MBra was called Sure^vara 
after his conversion to Vedantbrn) he w^as not competent to write 
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4 good vdrftika on the bhi-sj^a. Sureivara, dUappoiiited, wrote 
A tfieatise called NMskcrtttyssitiditt, Padiuapada wrote a fikA 
but this burnt in his uncle’s house, iiAkara, who had once 
seen it, recited it from memory and Padmapada wrote it down, 
Praka^^tman (1200) wrote a commentary on Padmapada’s Pah-' 
caluidikd known as PaheapddiAdt/ivarana. AkhandSnanda wrote 
his TattvadipaTui, and the famous Ntsimhairama Muni (1500) 
wrote his Vivaranabh^aprakdiikd on it, Amallnanda and 
Vidyssagara also wrote commentaries on Pabmpadika, named 
Paheapadtiddarpa^a and Pahca^adi&Sftid respectively, but 
the Pahiapddikdvivaraita had by far the greatest reputation, 
VidySranya who is generally identilied by some with Mad- 
hava (1330) wrote his famous work Vivaranapramtyasa^raMa\ 
elaborating the ideas of PailcapSdikdvivarana ; Vidy£ranya 
wrote also another excdlent work named JivanmHktivii/eka on 
the Vedanta doctrine of emancipation, Surrfvara’s (SciOA,D,) 
excellent work Naiskarmjrasiddhi is probably the earliest inde- 
pendent treatise on Isahkara's philosophy as expressed in his 
bhSsya, It has been commented upon by Jflanottama Mi^ra, 
Vidyaranya also wrote another work of great merit known as 
PahcadalJ, which is a very popular and illuminating treatise in 
verse on Vedanta. Another important work written in verse on 
the main teachings of ^aAkara*s bbSsya is Sattt&sepaidnt^a^ 
written by Sarvajfliltma Muni (900 A.a). This has also been 
commented upon by RamatTrtha. Srfharu (li^O A.!}.) wrote 
his Kka^danakktmdakMdyOf the most celebrated work on the 
VedSnta dialectic, Citsukha, who probably flourished shortly 
after ^rihar^, wrote a commentary on it. and also wrote an 
independent work on VedSnta dialectic known as Tattvadlpikd 
which has also a commentary called NayniutprasMitti written 
by Pratyagriipa. Ankara Miira and Raghunilha also wrote 
commentaries ort Khandan^khaHd<ikhady^, A work on Vt- 
dAnu epfsttjmology and the principal topics of Vedanta of 
great originality and merit known as V^ddut^paribk^^d was 
written by Dharmarajidhvanndra (about 15SOA.D.). His son 
Ramak^nadhvarin wrote his on it and Amaxadl^his 

Maniprabkd The Vaiantaparibkd^d with these two com men- 
tanes forms an exceJient exposition of some of the fundamental 
principles of Vedanta, Another work of supreme importance 
1 Set anide in iht /jkAVw 
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(though probably the last great work on Vedanta) is the 
Adt;ai/asiJd/ii of Madhu&Odana SarasvatT who followed Dharma- 
rajadhvarlndra. This has three commentaries known as Gaada- 
hraAmanundf, and Siddhiz^dhAfd. Sadananda 

Vyasa wrote also a summary of it known as Advi^i/asffMMsid- 
dhdrfiasdra. Sadananda wrote also an excellent elementary work 
named Vrddntasdrn which has also two commentaries Sud^^dfiiHt 
an d Vidxhmmnn&rary'ijtf^ The A ^itahmhmasiddhi of Sad^anda 
Yati though much inferior to Advaitasfddki ts importantp as it 
touches on many points of Vedanta interest which are not dealt 
with in other Vedanta works. The of Ananda- 

bodha Bhattfirakficaryya treats of the doctrines of illusion wry 
w'clip as also some other Important points of Vedanta interest. 
Veddntasiddhdntamuifdi^aii of Prak^^ananda discusses many of 
the subtle points r^arding the nature of ajUana and its relations 
to cit, the doctrine of drsiisr^iivdda, etc,, with great clearness* 
Siddknnt^tkia by Apyayadiksita is very important as a suntmary 
of the divergent views of different WTiters on many points of 
interest. Vfddntataitiuidipikd and Siddhimtifiarn^a are also good 
as well as deep in their general summary of the Vedanta system* 
Bktdadbikidra of NrsimhSirama Muni also is to be r^arded as 
an important work on the Vedanta dialectic. 

The above is only a list of some of the most important Ve* 
d^nta works on which the present chapter has been based. 

Vedanta in Gaudapada. 

It is useless I think to attempt to bring out the meaning of 
the Vedanta thought as contained in the BraAmiJ-s£t/ras without 
making any reference to the commentary of Sankara or any 
other commentator. There is reason to bdieve that the BraAftifi- 
jw/raj were fir^it commented upon by some Vaisnava writers who 
held some form of modified dualismh There have been more 
than a half doien Vaisnava con^mentators of the Mrnhma-sut^ds 
who not only differed from Sankara's interpretation, but also 
differed largely amongst themselves tn accordance with the 
different degrees of stress they laid on the different aspects of 
their dualistlc creeds. Every one of them claimed that his mter- 
pretation was the only one that was faithful to the autras and to 

* TliU pdni will be dci3i with In the ind vdlume, whtn T ihill disaJ wiili 
tyn«M cxpcttflded bj* iht eQTm&ctllAtfifi Ci( xht 
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the Upanisads. Shdutd I attempt to giVc an interpreution 
myself and claim that to be the nght one, it would be only 
just one additional view. But however that may be, t ant 
myself inclined to believe that the dualistic interpretations of the 
BroAffia-stlfras were probably more faithful to the sutias than the 
interpretations of Sankara. 

The Sfim&dbhagixvsdgil&, which itself was a work of the 
Ek^ti (stngularistic) Vaisnavas^ mentions the Brahma-sHtras as 
having the same purport as its own, giving cogent reasons'. 
Professor Jacobi in discussing the date of the philosophical 
sutras of the Hindus has shown that the references to Buddhism 
found in the Braktaa-s&tras are not with regard to tlie VijAina- 
vSda of Vasubandhu, but with regard to the ^unyavada, but he re¬ 
gards the composition of the Brshmo-sHiras to be later thanNagtr- 
juna- T agree with the late Dr S C. Vidy3bhu5hana in holding that 
both the Yc^eSra system and the system of NSg^rjuna evolved 
from the PrajMparamita\ NSgarjuna's merit consisted in the 
dialectical form of his arguments in support of ^unyavada; but so 
far as the essentials of Sunyavada are concerned I believe that the 
TathatS philosophy of A^vagho^ and the philosophy of the/'nt- 
jRdpdramitfi contained no Jess; There is no reason to suppose that 
the works of NAg£rjuna were better known to the Hindu writers 
than the MaMy^ina s&tras. Even in such later times as that of 
Vacaspati Miira, we find him quoting a passage of the Salistninbka 
sutra to give an account of the Buddhist doctrine of pratltya- 
samutpada'. We could interpret any reference to ^unya^*Ada as 
pointing to NSgarjuna only ifbis special phraseology or dialectical 
methods were referred to in any way. On the other hand, the 
reference in the BhagaoadgUa to the Brahma-sutras clearly points 
out a date prior to that of Nagarjuna ; though we may be slow 
to believe such an early date as has been assigned to the Bhaga- 
Viuigitd by Telang, yet I suppose that its date could safely be 
plated so far back as the first half of the fii^t century B.C. or the 
last part of the second centurj* B,C. The Brahpta-sStriis could 
thus be placed slightly earlier than the date of the Bha^oadgiid. 

^ BrAhrnAAuirmpuUiicaivu liftunuijbhirTmtlciu^ Tlie prkkoTi 

In mpiXFtt of the Tieir tiwi the ia a Vm^^tL work wEll be 4iKiLHied 

in tbe aad volatnc of ilw pfwnt wofk in tht Kcitcm jintJ Ha phUo^ 

iophy. 

* /Widw /fiui'^iwj, 191J+ 

* See Vl Mipat i on i^aiikara'i 00 IL iL 
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1 do not knottr of :iny evidence that would come in conflict with 
this supposition. The fact that we do not know of any Hindu 
writer who held such monistic views as Gaudapida or Sankara, 
and who interpreted the ffraAma-sttims in accordance with those 
monistic ideas* when combined with the fact that the dualists 
had been writing commentaries on the goes to 

$how that the Bm/Fma-s^tras were originally regarded as an 
authoritative work of the dualists. This also explains the fact that 
the /i^gmrnFf£Tfa, the canonical work of the EkSnti Vai^iiavas,^ 
should refer to it. 1 do not know of any Hindu writer previous 
to Gaud^p^da W'bo attempted to give an exposition of the 
monistic doctrine (apart from the Upanisads)p either by writing 
a commentary as did Sankara, or by writing an independent 
work as did Gaudapada, I am inclined to think therefore that 
as the pure monism of the Upani^ds was not worked out in a 
coherent manner for the formation of a monistic system^ it 
was dealt w^tth by people ^vho had sympathies with some form 
of dualism which was already developing in the later days of 
the Upani^dsp as evidenced by the dualistic tendencies of such 
Ujjanisads as the fivetil^v^tara, and the like. The epic Samkhya 
wa5 also the result of this dualistic development. 

It seems that Bsdarayana, the writer of the Br^Affta-sStras, 
was probably more a theist, than an absolutist like his commen¬ 
tator ^aiSkara. Gaudapada seems to be the most important 
man^ after the Upanf^d sages, who revived the monistic ten¬ 
dencies of the Upani^ds in a bold and clear farm and tried to 
formulate them in a sj'stematic manner. It secmis very signi¬ 
ficant that no other kSrik^ on the Upanis^ds were interpreted, 
except the Ma^dS^yakartkil by GaudapSda, who did not him¬ 
self make any reference to any other w'riter of the monistic 
school* not even Badartlyana+ Safikara himself makes the con¬ 
fession that the absolutist creed recovered from 

the Vedas by Gaudapada. Thus at the conclusion of his com¬ 
mentary' on Gaudapada^s kirikA* he says that ^" he adores by 
falling at the feet of that great guru (teacher) the adored of his 
adored, who on finding all the people sinking tn the ocean made 
dreadful by the crocodiles of rebirth, out of kindness for all 
people, by churning the great ocean of the Veda by hb great 
thuming rod of wisdom recovered what Jay deep in die heart 
of the Veda, and is hardly attainable even by the immortal 
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godsK” Jt sfeems particularly signiAcant that :^aj%kara should 
credit Gaudapada and not BadarHyaiia with recovertng the 
Upanf^d creed. Gaudapfida was the teacher of Govinda* the 
teacher of Sankara; but he was probably living when t^afikara 
was a studentp for Sahkara says that he was directly influenced by 
his great wisdom, and also speaks of the learning, self-control 
and modest>* of the other pupils of Gaudapidal There is some 
dispute about the date of ^hkarap but accepting the date pro¬ 
posed by Bhandarkar, Pathak and Dcussen, we may consider 
it to be 7S8 A.t>.\ and suppose that Jn order to be able to tqacb 
^nkarap Gaudapjlda must have been living tilJ at least 800 A.D. 

Gaudapada thus flourished after all the great Buddhist 
teachers Awagho^ Nagarjuna. Asaiiga and Vasubandhu ; and 
I believe that there Is sufficient evidence in his karik^ for thinking 
that he was possibly himself a Buddhist, and considered that 
the teachings of the Upanl^ds tallied with those of Buddha. 
Thus at the bcgiimitig of the fourth chapter of hb k§rik£s he 
says that he adores that great who by know* 

ledge as wide as the sky realized that all appearances 

were like the vacuous sky He then 

goes on to say that he adores him who has dictated 
that the touch of untouch (a^arJajQ^a-^ptobAbly referring to 
Nirvana) was the good that produced happiness to all beingSp 
and that he was neither in disagreement with this doctrine nor 
found any contradiction in it (mnv&daA mnrtiddAa^ca)» Some 
disputants hold that coming into being is of ex is tents, whereas 
others quarrelling with them hold that being {Jd/a) is of non- 
ex is tents there are others who quarrel with them 

and say that neither the cxistents nor non-cxistents are liable to 
being and there is one non-coming-into-being 
He agrees with those who hold that there is uo coming into 
beingl In IV. 19 of his kaiika he again says that the Buddhas 
have shown that there was no coming into being in any way 
(sarvaf&d BuddAairqfdiiA 

^ oti k&rU£4, AfuttltdojUiuiiJi edjtkxiii p. 3141. 

’ of Ifinlta, p. ?r. 

■ Tcluig to jHii ^Mijik»nk^a doie vjmf Tn ibe 88h «ntory+ i,ivd Venk^- 

Ujiifiiim wornid have kirn in u kg tlid oat kelim tklt [S&nlcan cnld 

hive lived only J. S, 

* Catii|Hrc Z4WAfiw/J.rtt, p, ^5, A'W.fffw fa 

* Gaa^pods^A JV, 7, 4^ 
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Again, Iti tv. 42 he says that it was for thase realists {ew//j- 
vAtff), who since they foutid things and cotild deal with them and 
were afraid of non-beings that the Buddhas had spoken of 
origination {jdfi )p In tv. 90 he refers to a^njfdEta which we 
know to be a name of Afa/idydna^ Again^i in IV, 98 and 99 
he says that all appearances are pure and vacuous by nature. 
These the Buddhas, the emancipated one and the leaders 

know first It was not said by the Buddha that all appearances 
(dAarmfi) were knowledge. He then closes the karik^ with an 
adoration which in all probabfIit>- also refers to the Buddha^ 

Gaudapada's work is divided into four chapters: (i) Agama 
(scripture), {2) Vaitathya (unreality), (3) Advaita ^unitj'), (4) Ala- 
ta,^ntj (the extinction of the burning coal). The first chapter is 
more En the w'ay of explaining the Mandukya Upanisad by 
virtue of which the entire work is known as AfdndisiyiiAdrtkd- 
The second, thirds and fourth chapters are the constructive parts 
of Gaudapida's work^ not particularly connected with the Man- 
dakya Upani^d 

In the first chapter Gaudapada begins with the three ap¬ 
parent maniTestatfons of the self: (i) as the expericncer of the 
external world while we are awake or vmhfdftara dtrnd), 

<2J as the experiencerin the dream state {fa^as^ d/md)f (5} as the 
experiencer in deep sleep (sttsupfi^ called the ^djda when there 
Is no determinate knowledge, but pure consciousness and pure 
bliss {dnanday He who knows these three as one is never 
attached to hb experiences^ Gaudapada then enumerates some 
theories of creation: some think that the world has proceeded 
as a creation from the prana (vital activity)* others consider 
creation as an expansion that cause from which it has 

procieeded; others imagine that creation b like dream (jt.^/iifl) 
and magic {mdy<T); others, that creation proceeds simply by the 
wdll of the Lord; others that it proceels from time; others that it 
is for the enjoyment of the Lord {dAtf^drtA^m) or for his play only 
(Arfifdrt/mmX for such is the nature {staAMva} of the Lord, that 
he Creates, but he cajinot have ajiy longingj as all his desires are 
in a state of fulfilment 

‘ Caililajiidm'i Uriia. IV. I Do. [n my tiuiUbaD I lwv« not rDllotrcd 
r« fat Jm, [ ihinlt tried hi* J«el bat u? upUin iw>y ever the moit ofarioiti tefetenee* 
y Buddla end Bwhthitm. in GwirtBpidi'* kiriJO. I have, tfaetefote, ditiwn my iManiMe 

fljurtljf Gm,i i i jnpjlri i'‘ii kiftkii kcidc^I to indicilc. 1 havif IbtlovKd Ltw ul£ic pfiuciji^o 
to E»i?Jag tbe thfirt cjcpoiition of pbildsopby below. 
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G^ud^pada does not indicate his preference one way or the 
other^ but desenbes the fourth state of the self as unseen (adrsfaX 
unreLationablc {mfjdvaMryaMX ungraspable {a£rdAjfa$H\ inde- 
finable unthinkable (aeinfyamX unspeakable 

fiadtSya% the essence as oneness with the self (jekdJ^inapra/jfa- 
j^^tsdra}, as the extinction of the appearance {firapat}£&paiama), 
the quiescent (Idttiatft), the good (sk^um), the one {ad^^^2iia)\ The 
world-appearance would liave ceased if it had existed^ 

but all this duality is mere may a (magic or illusion), the one 
is the ultimately real {par&mMrt/ia^aA}. In the second chapter 
Oaudapada says that what is meant by calling the world a 
dream is that all existence is unreal. That which neither exists 
in the beginning nor in the end cannot be said to exist in the 
present Being tike unreal it appears as real The appearance 
has a beginning and an end and is therefore false, in dreams 
things are imagined internally, and in the cxpcrLcnce that we 
have when we arc awake things are imagined as if existing out- 
side^ both of them are but illusory creations of the seif* 
What is perceived in the mind is perceived as existing at the 
moment of perception only; external objects are supposed to 
have two moments of oxislence (namely before they are per¬ 
ceived, and when they begin to be pcrceivedXbut this is all mere 
imaginatton. That which is unmanifested in the mind and that 
which appear? as distinct and manifest outside are all imaginary 
productions In association with the sense faculties. There is first 
the imagination of a peroeiver or soul (jlva) and dien along with 
it the imaginai>^ creations of diverse inner states and the external 
world. Just as in darkness the rope is imagined to be a snake, 
so the self is also imagined by its own illusion in diverse forms. 
There is neither any production nor any destruction (wif 
na there is no one who is enchained, no one who is 

striving no one who wants to be released* Imagination finds 
itself realised in the non-existent cxistents and also in the sense 

*' Cavnpofe eq N&g^daA^l Eiflt kixikt the vdesi of 

vaMdf Cpniparc olw N Clia|H-ar 00 

fimA nd ittijOfii Ad/rii dAmrm^^ 

S4 far u 1 krvovr ibc wdit the hrM ta uk the words 

iipdmy 

* Cempofe ktriki., amjgdhAmiuiEitpddaim ^ kn MiSdAjamiAartf^^ 

H. F. JT.j p. 3. 
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of unity ; all fmaginatton either *15 the many or the one (ffdvajya) 
is false; it La only the oneness {n^zrajratd) that ia good, niere 
iis no mTifii 3 > nor are things different or non-diflerent {w fidv^daM 

The sages who have transcended attadi- 
ment, fear, and anger and have gone beyond the dcptlis of the 
Vedas have perceived it as the ifiiagfnationJeas cessation of all 
appearance the one^ 

In the third chapter Gaudapada says that truth is like the 
void (didid) which is falsely conceived as taking part m birth 
and deaths coming and going and as existing in all bodies * but 
howsoever it be conceived, it h all the while not different from 
aka^ All things that appear as compounded are but dreams 
{strafiva} and miyi (m^c)L Duality is a distinction imposed 
upon the one (ads/mia) by may^ The truth Is immaitak it cannot 
therefore by its own nature suffer change. It has no birth. All 
birth and death* all this manifold is but the result of an imposi¬ 
tion of maya upon it". One mind appears as many in the dream, 
so also in the waking state one appears as martyp but when the 
mind activity of the Togins (sages) is stopped arises this fearless 
state, the extinction of all sorrow, hnal cessation. Thinking every¬ 
thing to be misery ja$^sam a/tusmrfya) one should stop 

all desires and enjoyments, and thinking that nothing has any 
birth he should not see any production at all. He should awaken 
the mind (ci/fa) into its final dissoltition and pacify it 

when distracted; he should not move it towards di%vrseobjects 
when it stops. He should not taste any pleasure and by 

wusdom remain unattached^ by strong effort making it motionless 
and :^ilL When he neither passes into dissolution nor into dis¬ 
traction; when there is no sign, no appearance that is the perfect 
Brahman. When there is no object of knowledge to come into 
being, the unproduced Is then called the omniscent (sartf^/May 
In the fourth chapter, called the Alata. 4 anti,Gaudapida further 

Cvrapw T. J_, p, MnAHdrfAtm, tit* 
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describes thiA final stated AH the dhamijk^ (appearances) are 
without death or decay* Gaudapada then follows a dialectical 
form of ailment which reminds us of Nigarjuna. GaUf^apada 
continues thus: Those who r^ard k^mna (cause) as the kAryya 
(effect in 3 potential form) cannot consider the cause as truly 
unproduced (aja)f for it suffers production; liqw can it be called 
eternal and yet changing? If il is said that things come into 
being from that which has no production, there is no example 
with which such a case may be illustrated. Nor can we con¬ 
sider that anything is bom from that which has itself suffered 
production. How again can one come lo a right conclusion 
about the rfg^rrsjus ih/ mj^rritam of cause and effect (Aifu 
and /Ar/fz)? Without reference to the effect there is no cause, 
and without reference to cause there is no effect. Nothing is bom 
either by itself or through others; call it etlhcr being, non> 
being, or being-noo-being, nothing suffers any birth, neither the 
cause nor the effect is produced out of its own nature (n^Md- 
t?a/riAXand thus that which has no beginning anywhere cannot 
be said to have a production. All experience is 

dependent on reasons, for otherw'Ue both would vanish, and there 
would be none of the afflictions {jamAltIa) that we suffer. VMien 
we look at all things in a connected manner they scent to be 
dependent, but when we look at them from the point of view of 
reality or truth the reasons cease to be r^sons. The mind 
docs not come in touch with objects and thereby manifest 
them, for since things do not exist they are not different from 
their manifestations in knowledge. It b not in any particular 
case that the mind produces the manifestations of objects while 
they do not exist so that it could be said to be an error, for in 
present, past, and future the mind never comes in touch with 
objects which only appear by reason of their diverse manifesta¬ 
tions. Therefore neither the mind nor the objects seen by it are 
ev^r produced. Those who perceive ihem lo suffer production are 
really traversing the reason of vacuity for all production 
is but false imposition on the vacuity. Since the unborn is 
perceived as being bom^ the essence then is the absence of 

^ The ¥CI7 ammt AtiEiibiti H tbidiflElj Buddhiitic. 
kiiihi^ T S.i p. vrbtrt ht ^-aote* a tme frote 

* The ukt of ihc wmd dlMrM in th^ ktuc of Apporuce « cniiEj d penUir!!^ 
TltB HiiwJu ic«t h ihiii giTw hf Jiimlpi, *■ C<diTifilBVyi^ih 
dhjjTDAlL" Dluutni b 4«tenvui]fd by ihe isjnrKfiaiu of the Vtdv. 
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producHoti^ for it being of the nature of absence of production it 
could never change its nature. Evcaything has a beginning and 
an end and is therefore false. The existence of all things is like 
a magical or illusory elephant {fimyahasii) and exists only as far 
as it merely appears or is related to experience. There is thus 
the appearance of production, movement and things, but the one 
knowledge {mjfmna) is the unborop unmoved, the uothingneas 
the ccssabon {idntamy. As the movement of 
burning charcoal is perceived as straight or curved, so it is the 
movement (spaudHii) of consciousness that appears as the per^ 
edving and the perceived. All the attributes (e.g. straight or 
curved) are imposed upon the charcoal fire, though in reality it 
does not possess them; so also all the appearances are im¬ 
posed upon consciousness, though in reality they do not possess 
them. We could never indicate any kind of causal idation 
belivcen the consciousness and its appearance, which arc there¬ 
fore to be demonstrated as unthinkable A thing 

{dravyd) is the cause of a thing {drmyd), and that which Is not 
a thing may be the cause of that which is not a thing, but all 
the appearances are neither things nor those which are not 
things, so neither art appearances produced frorn the mind 
nor IS the mind produced by appearances. So long a$ 
one thinks of cause and effect he has to suffer the cycle of 
existence (safttsdm), but when that notion ceases there is no 
saipsara. All things arc regarded as being produced from a 
relative point of view only there is therefore nothing 

permanent {idsvtifa}. Again, no existent things arc produced, 
hence there cannot be any destruction Appearances 

{dAarma) are produced only apparently, not in realityj their 
coming into being is like may^ and that may! again does not 
exist. All appearances are like shoots of magic coming out of 
seeds of magic and are not therefore neither eternal nor destruc¬ 
tible As in dreams, or in magic, men are bom and die, so are alt 
appearances. That which appears as existing from an imaginary 
relative point of view mr^zfrfty 1$ not so in reality 

ladr/Aal for the existence depending nn othem, as showm in all 
relative appearance, is after all not a real existence. That things 
exists do not exist, do exist and not exist, and neither exist nor 
not exist; that thej*' are moving or steady, or none of those, are 
but thoughts with ivhicb fools are deluded. 
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It b so obvious that these doctrines are borrowed from the 
M^dhyamtka doctrines^ as found in the X^girjuna's k^rikis and 
the Vyfianavida doctrines^ as found in La/iMva/tfra^ that it is 
need less to attempt to prove it. Gaudapada assimilated all the 
Huddhist Sonyavada and Vijftanavada teachings,and thought that 
these held good of the ultimate truth preached by the Upanisada. 
It IS immaterial whether he was a Hindu or a Buddhist, so long 
as we are sure that he had the highest respect for the Buddha and 
for the teachings which he believed to be hiSp Gaudapada took 
the smallest Upani^ds to comment upooi probably because he 
wished to give his opinions unrestricted by the textual limita¬ 
tions of the bigger ones, Hb main emphasis is on the truth 
that he realized to be perfect. He only inctdefitally suggested 
that the great Buddhist truth of indefinable and tinspeakabk 
vijfkatia or vacuity would hold good of the highest atm an of the 
(Jpani^dst and thus laid the foundation of a rcviv'al of the 
Upani^d studies on Buddhist lines. How far the Upani^ds 
guaranteed in detail the truth of Gaudapada^s views it was left 
for his disciple, the great Sankara, to examine and explain. 

Vedanta and Safikara (7S8-S20 A,D.> 

VedAnta philosophy is the philosophy which claims to be 
the exposition of the philosophy taught in the Upanisads and 
summarized in the BraAmn-siitmj of Badarayana. The Upanbads 
form the last part of the Veda literature, and its philosophy is 
therefore also called sometimes the Uttara-Mimims^ or the 
MlmamsS ^deebion) of the later part of the Vedas as distinguished 
from the Mimamsa of the previous part of the Vedas and the 
Brahmanas as incorporated in the siltrm of 

Jaimifii, Though these BmAffm-stltroj were differently interpreted 
by different exponents, the views expressed in the earliest com^ 
mentary on them now available, written by Sadkaric^rya, have 
attained wonderful edehrity, both on account of the subtle and 
deep ideas it contains, and also on account of the assodation of the 
illustrious personality of ^ankara^ So great is the influence of the 
philosophy propounded by Sankara and elaborated by hb illus¬ 
trious followers, that whenever we speak of the Vedsnta philosophy 
we mean the philosophy that was propounded by Sai^kara, If 
other expositions are intended the names of the exponents have 
to be mentioned(e.g*Rsmanuja-mata,Vallabha-inata,etc,)* In this 
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chapter we shall Jjinit ourselves to the exposition of the Vedanta 
philosophy as elaborated by Sankara and his followers. In §afi- 
kara's work (the commentaries on the BraAma-sufra and the ten 
Upaoisads) many ideas hav‘e been briefly incorporated which as 
found in l^ankara do not appear to be stifhciently clear^ but are 
more intelligible as daborated by his followers. It U therefore 
better to take up the Vedanta system, not as wo find it in Sartkara, 
but as elaborated by his follow^ers^ alt of whom openly declare 
that they are true to their master's philosophy. 

For the other Hindu systems of tboughh the sOtras (/at miffi 
s&fra, sntra, etc,) are the only original treatises, and no 

foundation other than these is available. In the case of the 
Vedanta however the original source is the Upanl^ds, and 
the sQtras are but an extremely condensed summary in a 
systematic form, bankara did not claim to be the inventor or 
expounder of an original system, but interpreted the sQtras 
and the Upani^s in order to show that there existed a connected 
and systematic philosophy in the Upani^ds which w^as also 
enunciated in the sStras of H^darSya^a* The Upanisads were a 
part of the Vedas and were thus regarded as infallible by the 
Hindusn [f Sai\kafa could only show that hb exposition of them 
was the right one, then his philosophy being founded upon the 
highest authority would be accepted by all Hindus. The mE>st 
formidable Opponents in the way of accomplbhing his task were 
the Mlmainsists> who held that the Vedas did not preach any 
philosophy^ for whatever there was in the Vedas w'as to be 
interpreted as issuing commands to us for performing this or 
that action. They held that if the Upani^ds spoke of Brahman 
and demonstrated the nature of its pure essence, these w'cre mere 
*^^£S^rations intended to put the commandment of performing 
^me kind of worship of Brahman into a more attractive form. 
Sankara could not deny that the purport of the Vedas as found 
in the Br^manas w^ag explicitly of a mandatory nature as de- 
ctared by the Mimaensa, but he sought to prove that such could 
not be the purfwjt of the Upanisads, which spoke of the truest 
and the highest knowl^ge of the Absolute by which the wise 
could attain salvation. He said that in the karmakanda—the 
(sacrificial injunctions) BiUhmanas of the Vedas—the pu^rt of 
the V edas was certainly of a mandatory nature, as it was intended 
for ordinary people who were anxious for this or that pleasure, 
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and wcne never actuated hy any desire of knowing the absolute 
truth, but the Upani^ds, which were intended for the wise who 
had controlled their ^nscs and become disinclined to all earthi}'^ 
joys, demonstrated the one Absolutep tinchangeable, Brahman 
a3 the only Truth of the univer^ The two parts of the Vedas 
were intended for two classes of persons. Sankara thus did not 
begin fay formulating a philosophy of his own by logical and 
psychological analysis. Induction, and deduction. He tried to show 
by textual comparison of the different (JpanL^SK and by refer¬ 
ence to the content of passages In the UpanL^ds, that the^" 
were concerned in demonstrating the nature of Brahman (as he 
understood It) as their ultimate end. He had thus to show that 
the uncpntradicted testimony of all the LTpanisads was in favour 
of the view which he held. He had to explain all doubtful and 
apparently conflicting texts, and also to show that none of the 
texts referred to the doctrines of mahat, prakrti, etc. of the 
Samkhya. He had also to Interpret the few scattered Ideas 
about physics, cosmology^ eschatology, etc- that are found in the 
(Jpani^ds consistently with the Brahman philosophy^ In order 
to show tlmt the philosophy of the Upanisads as he expounded tt 
was a consistent system^ he had to remove all the objections that 
his opponents could make r^;aiding the Brahman philosophy, to 
criticize the philosophies of all other schools* to prow them to 
be self-contradictory, and to show that any interpretation of the 
Upani^ds, other than that which he gave, was inconsbtent and 
wrong. This he did not only in hb bhisya on the Braima-sufras 
but also in his commentaries on the Upaubads. Logic with him 
had a subordinate place> as its main value for us was the aid 
which it lent to consistent interpretations of the purport of the 
Upani^d texts* and to persuading the mind to accept the un- 
contradicted testimony of the Upani^ds as the absolute truth. 
His disciples followed him in all, and morco'i’^r showed in great 
detail that the Brahman philosophy never contradicted 
either in perceptual experience or in rational thoughtp and that 
all the realistic categories which Nyaya and other systems 
Jiad put forth were sdf-contradictory and erroneous, They also 
supplpxnented his philosophy by constructing a VedSnta epbtem- 
ology, and by rethinking elaborately the relation of the may a, 
the Brahmau, and the world of appearance and other relevant 
topics^ Many problems of great philosophical interest which 
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had been left out or slightly touched by were di^cu^sed 

fully by his followers. But it should aJw^ays be renrten^bered that 
philosophical reasonings and cnttdsrns arc always to be Uketi 
as but aids for convindng our intellect and strengthening our 
faith in the truth revealed in the Upani^s. The true work of 
logic IS to adapt the mind to accept them- Logic used for up??et- 
ting the instructions of the Upatii^d^ is logic gone astray. Many 
lives of 5afkkarac3r>'a were written in Sanskrit such as the 
(iigiyqya, ^atiAara-vtjaj^a-vi/Ssa, etc. 11 is regarded 

as almost certain that he was bom between 700 and Scxi AJ^. in 
the Malabar country in the Deccan. His father ^ivagnru was 
a Yajurvedi BrShmin of the Taittiriya branch- Many miracles 
are related of tsankara, and he is believed to have been the 
incarnation of 5iva, He turned ascetic in his eighth year smd 
became the dbciple of Govinda^a renowned sage then residing in 
a mountain cell on the banks of the N arbuda. He thert came over 
to Benares and thence went to Badarik^rama- It is said tliat 
he wrote his illustrious bhfi^'a on the BnjAmn-j^fra in hb twelfth 
yean Later on he also wrote his commentaries on ten Upani^ds. 
He returned to Benares, and from this time forth he decided to 
travel all over India in order to defeat the adherents of other 
schools of thought in open debate. It is said that he first went to 
meet Kumarila, but KumSrila was then at the point of death, and 
he advised him to meet Rum^rtla's disciple. He defeated Mandana 
and converted him into an ascetic follower of his own. He then 
travelled in various places,and defeating his opponents evcryv^^herc 
he established his Ved^ta philosophy, which from that time forth 
acquired a dominant infiuence in moulding the religious life of 
IndiaL 

Sai^kara carried on the work of his teacher Gaudaplda and 
by writing commentaries on the ten Opani^ds and the BraAma- 
tried to prove, that the absolutist creed the one which 
■was intended to be preached in the Upanisads and the BraA^ta- 
ji^tras^. Throughout his commentary on the BraAma-^^ras, 
there is ample evidence that he was contending against some 
other rival interpretations of a dualbtic tendency which held 
that the Upanisads partly favoured the SArnkhya cosmology 

^ Tb? ismn wurk* of ^kin uc Mi eomm^ntafici on the ten 
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of the exUtcncfi of p^^lkrti4 That these were actual textual lo- 
terpretatioas of the Brahma-s^ras is proved by the fact that 
Sankara in some places tries to show that these textual con- 
stFLietions were faultyIn one place he says that others (re¬ 
ferring according to Vftcaspati to the Mimims^) and some of 
us (referring probably to those who interpreted the sutras and 
the Upani^ds from the VedSnta point of view) think that the 
soul Is permanent It Is to refute all those who w^ere opposed 
to the right doctrine of peicelving everything as the unity 
of the self {Slmi^ikafrijisi) that this ^flrlraka commentary of 
mine is being attempted*. Ramanuja, in the introductory por¬ 
tion of his bhasya un the BTakma-s^tra^ says that the views of 
BodhSyana who wrote an elaborate commentary on the Brukma- 
sktra were summarised by previous teacherSp and that he was 
following this Bodhftyana bh&ya in wilting his commentary. In 
the Vedartkma^gr^Mha of Ramtouja mention is made of Bodha- 
yanapTafLka^GuhadevapXapardiOp Bhiruci asVedantic authoiitiest 
and Di^vidac^ya Ls referred to as the "bhasyatara” comment 
tator. In Chandog^^a Ut x_ 4, where the Upaniad cosmoiogy 
appeared to be different from the VisMfiurdaa coamology, San¬ 
kara refers to an explanation oAered on die point by one whom 
he calb and Anandagiri 

says that “itcSryya''there refers to Dravidilcilryya- This Dravid- 
Icaryya is known to us from Ramanuja's statement as being a 
commentator of the dualistic school and have evidence here 
that he had written a commentary on the Chandogya Upanifad. 

A study of the extant commentaries on the BraAma-sH^ras of 
Blidarayana by the adherents of different schools of thought 
leaves us convinced that these sutras w*ere regarded by all as 
condensatiojis of the teachings of the Upanisads. The differences 
of opinion were with regard to the meaning of these sutras and 
the Upani^d texts to which references were made by them 
in each particular cast The BraAma-sSira is divided into four 
adhyayas or books, and each of these is divided into four chapters 
or pidas. Each of these contairis a number of topics of discussion 
(adkiiara^) which are composed of a number of sutras, which 
raise the point at issuc^ the points that lead to doubt and un¬ 
certainty, and the consideTations that should lead one to favour 

^ S« Titfit on p, 451. 
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a. particular coriclusioiu As f^xplained by l^aiikaT^ niost of these 
siitras except the fii^t four and the first two chapters of the 
second book are devoted to the textual interpnetations of the 
Upaiit^d passages, ^aii karats method of explaJnirig the abso- 
lutbt Ved^ta cr«d does not consist in proving the Ved^ta to 
be a consistent 33'stcm of metaphysics, complete in all ports, but 
in so interpreting the Upanl^ texts as to show that they all agree 
in holding the Brahman to be the self and that aJone to be the 
only truth. In Chapter I of Book it Sankara tries to answer 
some of the objections that may be made from the Samkhya 
point of vieiv against his absolutist creed and to show that some 
apparent diHiculties of the absolutist doctrine did not present 
any real difficulty. In Chapter ri of Book it he tries to refute 
the Sarnkhya, Yoga. Nj-^ya-Vai^ika, the Buddhist, Jaina, Bhi- 
gavata and Saiv^ systems of thought These two chapters and 
his commentaries on the first four sutnas contain the main (mints 
of his system- The rest of the work h mainly occupied in show* 
ing that the conclusion of the sQtras was always in strict agree¬ 
ment with the Upaiii^d doctrines. Reason with Sankara never 
occupied the premier position; its value was considered only 
secondary, only so far as it helped one to the right understanding 
of the revealed scriptures, the Upanisads. The ultimate truth can¬ 
not be known by reason alone. What one debater shows to be 
reasonable a more expert debater shows to be false, and what he 
shows to be right is ^ain proved to be false by another debater. 
So there b no final certainty to w'hkh we can arrive by logic 
and argument alone. The ultimate truth can thus only be found 
in the Upanisads; reason, dbcrimination and judgment are ail to 
be used only with a view to the discover)'' of the real purport 
of the U panics. From his own position Sankara was not tiius 
bound to vindicate the position of the Vedanta as a thoroughly 
^tional system of metaph3^ics. For its truth did not depend on 
its rationality but cm the authority of the Upanbad^ But what 
was true could not contradict experience. If therefore ^arikara^s 
inte^rctation of the Upanisads was true, then it would not cori- 
ti^ict expenence, baiiikara was therefore bound to show that 
his interpretation was rational and did not contradict experience. 
If he could show that his interpretation was the only interpreta¬ 
tion that was faithful to the Upani^ds, and that its apparent 
contradictions with expeneuce could in some way be explained. 
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he considered that he had nothing more to do* He was not writing 
a philosophy in the modem sense of the term, but giving us the 
whole truth as taught and revealed in the Upanisads and not 
simply a system spun by a clever thinker, which may erroneously 
appear to be quite reasonable Ultimate validity docs not belong 
to reason but to the scriptures. 

He started with the piemise that whatever may be the reason 
it is a fact that all experience starts and moves in an error which 
identij^cs the self with the body, the senses, or the objects of the 
senses. All cognitive acts presuppose this illu^ry' identification, 
for without it the pure self c^an never behave as a phenomenal 
knower or perceiver, and without such a percelver there would 
be no cognitive act Ankara does not try to prove philosophi¬ 
cally the existence of the pure self as distinct from all other 
things, for he is satisfied in showing that the UpanL^ds describe 
the pure self unattached to any kind of impurity as the ultimate 
truth, This with him i$ a matter to which no exception can be 
taken, for it is so revealed in the Upanisads. This point being 
granted^ the next point is that our experience is always based 
upon an idcndficatton of the self with the body^ the senses,, etc. and 
the imposition of all phenomenal qualities of pleasure, pain, etc. 
upon, the self; and this with Sankara is a begintiingless iHusion* 
All this had been said by Gaudapada. ^artkara accepted Gauda- 
pida's conclusions, but did not develop his dialectic for a positive 
proof of his thesb. He made uS(S of the dtaJectic only for the 
refutation of other systems of thoughL This being done he 
thought that he had nothing more to do than to show that his 
idea was in agreement with the teachings of the Upani^dsv He 
showed that the UpanL^ds held that the pure self as pure being, 
pun? inteiligenoe and pure bliss was the ultimate truth* This 
being accepted the world as it appears could not be real* It must 
be a mere m,agic show of illusion or may^ ^^nkara never tries 
to prove that the world is miya^ hut accepts it as indisputable. 
For, if the self is w'hat b ultimately real, tlie necessajy con* 
elusion is that all else is mere illusion or may a. He had thus to 
quarrel on one side with the Mimirtisa realists and on the otht^ 
with the Samkhya realists, both of whom accepted the validity 
of the scriptures, but interpreted them in their own w^ay. The 
Mlmamsists held that everything that is said in the Vedas b to be 
interpreted as requiring us to perform particular kinds of action. 
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or to desist from doing certain other kinds. This would mean that 
the UpaniMds being a part of the Veda should also be interpreted 
as containing injunctions for the performance of certain kinds of 
actions. The description of Brahman in the Upaoj^ds does not 
therefore reprint a simple statement of the natiireof Brahman, 
but it implies that the Brahman should be meditated upon as 
possessing the particular nature described there, i.e. Brahman 
should be meditated upon as being an entity which possesses a 
nature which is identical with our self; such a procedure w'ould 
then lead to beneficial results to the man w'ho so meditates. 
Sankara could not agree to such a vicw^ For his main point was 
that the Upant^ds revved the highest truth as the Brahman^ 
No meditation or worship or action of any kind was required j 
but one reached a1:^olute wisdom and emancipation when 
the truth dawned on him that the Brahman or self was the 
ultimate reality. The teachings of the other parts of the Vedas^ 
the karmakanda (those dealing with the injunctions relating 
to the performance of duties and actions)^ were intended for in¬ 
ferior types of aspirants, whereas the teachings of the UpanL^ds, 
the jninakanda (those w^hich declare the nature of ultimate 
truth and reality), were intended only for superior aspirants who 
had transcended the limits of sacnficial duties and actions, and 
who had no desire for any earthly blessing or for any licavenly 
joy. Throughout his commentaiy on the Sankara 

tried to demonstrate that those who should fo-lJow the injunc¬ 
tions of the Veda and perform Viedic deeds, such as sacrifices, 
etc.+ belonged to a low'er orden So long as thQr remained in 
that order they had no right to follow the higher teachings of 
the Upanii^ds. They were but karmins (performers of scriptural 
duties), When they succeeded in purging their minds of all 
desires which led them to the performance of the Vedic injunc¬ 
tions, the field of karmamlrga (the path of duties), and wanted 
to know the truth alone, they entered the jjlinamirga (the way 
of wisdom) and had no duties to porfonn. The study of Vedanta 
was thus reserved for advanced persons who were no longer 
inclined to the ordinary joy$ of life but wanted complete 
emancipation^ The qualifications necessary for a man intending 
to study the Vedanta are (i) discerning knowl^ge about what is 
eternal and what is transitory* {m^dfti^avasiupk/fJka)t disin¬ 
clination to the enjoyment of the pleasures of this world or of 
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the after world {ikamutraphalabJu>gaviraga% (3) attainment of 
peace, self-restraint, renunciation, patience^ deep concentration 
and faith {iamadiuftMisadhanasampat) and desire for salvation 
{tHumuk?Htva). The person who had these qualifications should 
study the Upaniwds.and as soon as he became convinced of the 
truth about the iden tity of the self and the Brahman he attained 
emancipation. When once a man realised that the self aione 
was the reality and all cUc was miya, all injunctions ceased to 
have any force with him* Xtius, the path of duties and 

the path of wisdom (JMna) were intended for different classes of 
persons or adhikarins* There could be no joint performance of 
Vcdic duties and the seeking of the highest truth as taught in 
the Upanirads {jMna-kartna-samuccaydbhdvak). As against the 
dualists he tried to show that the Upani^s never favoured any 
kind of duallstic interpretations* The main difTerence between 
the Vedanta as expounded by Gaudapada and as explained by 
Sankara consists in this, that Sankara tried as best he could to 
dissociate the distinctive Buddhist traits found in the exposition 
of the former and to formulate the philosophy as a direct 
interpretation of the older Upanhaid texts. In this he achieved 
remarkable success. He was no doubt r^arded by some as a 
hidden Buddhist {pranhanm Bauddka), but his influence on 
Hindu thought and religion became so great that he was re¬ 
garded in later times as being almost a divine person or an 
incamatioti. His immediate disciples, the disciples of his dis¬ 
ciples, and those who adhered to his doctrine in the succeeding 
generations, tried to build a rational basis for his system in a 
much stronger way than Safikara did. Our treatment of Sankara s 
pliilosophy ha.? been based on the interpretations of Vedanta 
thought, as offered hy these foffowers of liarikara. These mter- 
pretations are nowhere in conflict with Safikara^s doctritieSj but 
the questions and problems which Sankara did not raise have 
been raised and discussed by his followers, and without these one 
could not treat Vedanta as a complete and coherent system of 
metaphysics^ As these will be discussed in the later sections^ 
we may close this with a short description of some of the main 
features of the Vedanta thought as explained by Ssjikara, 

Brahman according to Sahkara is “^the cause from which 
(proceeds) the origin or subsistence and dissolution of this world 
which is extended in names and forms, which includes many 
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agents and enjoycrs. which contains the fruit of works specially 
determined according to space, timei and cause, a world which is 
formed after an arrangement inconcdvabtc even by the (Imagina* 
tion of the) mind'/’ The reasons that Sankara adduces for the 
existence of Brahman may be considered to be threefold; (i) The 
world must have been produced as the modification of some< 
thing, tait in the (Jpanhads all other things have been spoken of 
as having been originated from something other than Brahman, 
so Brahman is the cause from which the world has sprung into 
being, but we couid not think that Brahman itself originated from 
something else, for then we should have a regressus ad injimtum 
iwavasthd). (z) The world is so orderly that it could not have 
come forth from a non-intelligent source. The intelligent sonree 
then from which this world has come into being U Brahman. 
(3) This Brahman is the immediate consciousness which 

shines as the self, as well as through the objects of cognition 
which the self knows. It is thus the essence of us all, the self, 
and hence it remains undciiicd even when one tries to deny it, 
for even in the denial it shows itself forth. It is tlie self of us all 
and is hence ever present to us in ail our cognitions. 

Brahman according to Sadkara is the identity of pure intelli¬ 
gence, pure being, and pure blessedness. Brahman is the self of 
us all So long as we are in our ordinary waking life, we arc 
identifying the self w'ith thousands of illusory things, with all that 
we call “ I or mine, but when in dreamless sleep we arc absolutely 
without any touch of these phenomenal notions the nature of our 
true state as pure blessedness is partially realized. The individual 
%lf as it appears is but an appearance only, while the real truth 
is the true self which is one for all, as pum intelligence, pure 
blessedness, and pure being. 

All creation is illusory maya. But accepting it as maya, it 
may be conceived that God (livara) created the world as a mere 
s|^rt; from the true point of view there is no ISvara who creates 
the world, but in the sense in which the world exists, and we all 
exist as separate individuals, we can affirm the existence of 
iSvara, as engaged in creating and maintaining the world In 
^ity all creation is illusory and so the creator also is illusory, 
Brahtnan. the self; is at once the material cause(w/Jdif«a-iwnz*fa) 
as well as the efficient cause {^mtnhta-karandj of the world, 

' fiinkin't eramacorKy. 1. i. 1. Sec ahp ^ 
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Thtre is no difTerence betwetm tht? cause and the effect, and the 
effect b but an illusory imposition on the cause—-a mere illusion 
of name and form- We may mould clay into plates and jugs and 
call them by so many different names, hut it cannot be admitted 
that they are by that fact anything more than clay; their trans¬ 
formations as, plates and jugs an; only appearances of name and 
form {itd/fuinipay This world, inasmuch as it is but an effect 
imposed upon the Brahman, ts only phenomenally existent 
{lyoT/aAariha) aa mere objects of name and form 
the cause, tlie Brahman, is alone the true reality 

The main idea of the Vedanta philosophy. 

The main idea of the advaita (non-dualistic) Vedanta philo¬ 
sophy as taught by the Sankara school b this, tliat the ultimate 
and absolute truth is the self, which is one. though appearing as 
many in different individuals. The world also as apart from 
us the individuals has no maiity and has no other truth 
to show than this self. All other events, mental or physical, 
are but passing appearances, while the only absolute and un¬ 
changeable truth underlying them all is the self, VVhile other 
systems investigated the prarndnas only to examine how far 
they could determine the objective truth of things or our at¬ 
titude in practical life towards them, Vedanta sought to reach 
beneath the surface of appearances, and enquired after the final 
and ultimate truth underlying the microcosm and the macro¬ 
cosm, the subject and the object. The famous instruction of 
Svetaketu, the most important Vedanta text {maAdvdfya) says, 
"That art thou, O Jsvetaketu." This comprehension of my self 
aa the ultimate tmtli is the highest knowledge, for when this 
knowledge is once produced, our cognition of world-appearances 
will automatically cease. Unless the ml nd is chastened and purged 
of all passions and desires, the soul cannot comprehend this 
truth; but when this is once done, and the soul is anxious for 
salvation by a knowledge of the highest truth, the preceptor 
instructs him, 'That art thou." At once he becomes the truth 
itself, which is at once identical with pure bliss and pure inteUi- 
gence; all ordinary notions and cognitions of diversity and of the 

^ AH thMX »imporEifit ooowfkeiilify of ihtt bu bmi 
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many cease; there is no duality^ no notion of mine and thine; the 
vast rilusian of ijiis world procesa is extinct in turn, and he shines 
forth as the one. the truth, the Brahman. All Hindti systems be¬ 
lieved that when m an attained sal vatioiif he became divested ofaJl 
world-consciousness, or of all consciousnesa of himsdf and his in^ 
terestSf and was thus reduced to hisot^Ti orig;lnaJ puritj'^ untouched 
hy all sensadonSp perceptions, feelings and willing, but there the 
idea was this that when man had no bonds of kajriiia and no dissire 
and attachment with the world and had known the nature of 
his self as absolutely free and unattached to the world and his 
own psychosis, he became emancipated from the world and al! 
his connections with the world ceased, though the world continued 
as ever the same with others, The external w^orld Was a reality 
with them; the unreality or illusion consisted in want of true 
knowledge about the real nature of the self, on account of which 
the self fooliahJy identiGed itself with W'orld-experiences, worldly 
jojrs and world-events, and performed good and bad works ac¬ 
cordingly, The force of accumulated karmas led him to undeigo 
the experiences brought about by them. While reaping the fruits 
of ^t karmas he, as ignorant as ever of his own self, worked 
again under the delusion of a false relationship between himself 
and the world, and so the w'orld process ran on, Mukti (salvation) 
meant the dissociation of the self from the subjective psychosis 
and the world. This condition of the pure state of self was re¬ 
garded as an unconscious one by NySya-VaiAesika and MlmamsS, 
and as a state of pure intdligence by Satnkhya and Yoga. But 
with Vedanta the case is different, for it held that the world as 
such hM no real existence at all, but is only an illusory imagina¬ 
tion which lasts till the moment when true knowledge is acquired. 
As soon as we come to know that the one truth is tlie self; tlie 
Brahman, all our illusory perceptions representing the world ^ 
a field of experience cease. This happens not because the con¬ 
nections of the self with the world cease, but because the appear- 
wce of the world proccs.s does not represent tbe ultimate and 
highest truth about (L All our notions about the abiding 
diversified world (lasting though they may be from beginningtess 
time) are false in the sense that they do not represent the real 
trum about iL VVe not only do not know what we ourselves 
rtelly are, but do not also know what the world about us is. 
Wc take our ordinary experiences of the world as rcpresiaiiing 
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it correctly, mid proceed on our career of daily activity* It is no 
doubt true that these experiences show us an established order 
having its own laws, but this does not represent the real truth. 
They are true only in a relative sense, so long as they appear to 
be so; for the moment the real truth about them and the self b 
comprehended all world-appearances become unreal, and that one 
truth, the Brahman, pure being, bliss, intelligence, shines forth as 
the absolute—the only truth in world and man. The world-ap- 
pearance as experienced by us b thus often likened to the 
illusory perception of silver in a conch-shellj for the moment 
the perception appears to be true and the man runs to pick 
it up, as if the conch-shell were a real piece of silver; but 
as soon as he finds out the truth that ihb is only a piece of 
conch-shell, he turns his back on it and is no longer deluded 
by the appearance or again attracted towards it The illusion 
of silver b inexplicable in itself, for it was true for all pur¬ 
poses 30 long as it persisted, but when true knowledge was 
acquired, it forthwith vanished. This world-appearance will also 
vanish when the true knowledge of reality dawns. When false 
knowledge is once found to be false it cannot return again. 
The Upani.'^s tell us that he who sees the many here is 
doomed. The one, the Brahman, aJone is true; all else is but 
delusion of name and form* Other systems believed that cn'en 
after emancipation, the uorld would continue as It is, that 
there was nothing illusory in it, but I could not have any 
know'ledge of it because of the absence of the instruments by 
the processes of which knowledge was generated. The Sirn- 
khya puru^ cannot know the world when the buddhi-stu^ 
is di^ociated from it and merged in the prakiii, the MlmSmsfl 
and the NySya soul b also incapable of knowing the world 
after crnancipation, as it ts then dbsociated from manas. Hut 
the Vedlnta position is quite distinct here. We cannot know 
the World, for when the right knenviedge dawns, the percep¬ 
tion of this MrorJd-appearance proves itself to be lalsc to the 
person who has witnessed the truth, the Brahman. An illusion 
cannot last when the truth is known; what b truth is knowm to 
us, but what is illusion is undemonstrable, unspeakable, and 
indefinite. The illusion runs on from beginniogless time; we do 
not know how tt is related to truth, the Brahman, but we know 
that when the truth is once known the false knowledge of thb 
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world-appcairarLCc disappears once for alL No intermediate link 
b necessary to effect it, no mtchanical dissociation of buddhi or 
manas, but jti$t as fay finding out the glittering piece to be a concha 
shell the illusory perception of silver b destroyed, so ihb ilJusory 
perception of world-appearance is also destroyed by a true 
knowledge of the reality^ the Brahman, The Upanij^ads held 
that reality or tmth was one» and there was “no many'* anywhcrCp 
and Sankara explained it by adding that the ''many'' was merely 
an illusion^ and hence did not exbt in reality and w^as bound 
to dtsappcm' when the truth was known. The world-appearance 
is mSyi (illusionX This is ivhat Sankara emphasizes in ex¬ 
pounding hb constructive system of the Upanlmd doctrine. 
The question is sometimes asked, how the becomes asso¬ 

ciated with Brahmaru But Vedanta thinks thb question illegiti" 
mate, for thb association did not begin in time either with 
reference to the cosmos or with reference to individual persons* 
In fact there b no real association^ for the creation of illusion 
does not affect the unchangeable truth* Mly£ or Liltision ts no 
real entity, it is only false knowledge that makes the 

appearance, whsdi vanishes w hen the reality is grasped and found. 

or avidyt has an apparent existence only so long as it 
lasts, but the moment the truth b knoivn it b dissolved. It b 
not a real entity in association w^ith which a real world-appear¬ 
ance has been brought into permanent existence, for it only has 
exbtence so long as we are deluded by it {pra/itiJta-sa^id% 
M£y^ therefore b a category^ which baffles the ordinary logical 
divbion of existence and non-exbtence and the principle of ex¬ 
cluded middle For the mSya can neither be said to be ^'b'" nor 
b not" an f11 cannot be said that 

such a logical category doe^ not exbt, for all our dream and: 
illusory cognitions demonstrate it to us. They exist as they aie 
perceived, but they do not exist since they have no other inde¬ 
pendent existence than the fact of their perception. If it has my 
creative function, that function is as iltusli'eas its own nature, for 
the creation only lasts so long as the error lasts, Brahmani the 
truth, is not in any way sullied or affected by association with 
may^ for there can be no association of the real with the empty, 
the mayi, the illusory. It is no real association but a mere 
appearance. 
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In what sense is the wnrld-appearancc false? 

The world k said to be false—a mere product of miyi. The 
fafsehixxl of this world-appearance has been explained as in¬ 
volved in the category of the indefinite which is neither jai 
nor '^is noL"^ Here the oppositioii of the and "is not" 
is solved by the category' of time^ The world-appearance is 
noC since it does not continue to manifest itself in all times, and 
has its manifestation up to the moment that the right knowledge 
dawns. It is not therefore "is not"' tn the sense that a "castle in 
the air'" or a hare's hom is "is not,"^ for these arc called tuccAa, 
the absolutely non-existent The world-appearance is said to be 

or existing, since it appears to be so far the time the state of 
ignorance persists in us. Since it exists for a time it is sat (is), 
but $ioce it does not exist for all times it is asat (is not). This 
is the appearance, the falsehood of the world-appearance (jag^ 4 ^ 
/^rapafica) that it is neither sai nor asat in an absolute senst Or 
rather it may also be said in another way that the falsehood of 
the world^appearance consists in this, that though it appears to 
be the reality' or an expression or manifestation of the reality, the 
being, saf, yet when the reality is once rightly comprehended, it 
will be manifest that the world never existed, dni^ not exist, 
and will never exist again. This is just what we find in an illusory 
perception; when once the truth Is found out that it is a concha 
shell, we say that the silvetp though it appeared at the time of 
illusory perception to be what we saw before us as "tiiLs'^ (this 
is silver), yet it never existed before, docs not now exist, and 
will never exist againn In the case of the illusory perception of 
silver, the "this" (pointing to a thing before me) appeared as 
silver; in the case of the world-appearance, it b the being (s&t), 
the Brahman, that appears as the world; but as in the case when 
the "this" before us b found to be a piece of conch-shelL the 
silver is at once dismissed as having had no existence in the '^thia'* 
before us, so when the Brahman, the being, the reality* is once 
directly realized, the conviction comes that the world never 
existed. The negation of the world-appearance however has no 
separate exbtence other than the comprehension of the identity 
of the real. The feet that the real is realized is the same as that 
the world-appearance is negated The negation here involved 
refers both to the thing negated (the world-appearance) and the 
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ncga^tion itsdfj and hence it cannot be contended that when the 
conviction of the negation of the world i$ al$o regarded a^ fali^e 
(for if the negation is not false then it remains as an entity dUferent 
from Brahman and hence the unquahJied monism raib)i then this 
jneinstates the reaJity of the wotid-appcarance; for negation of the 
world-appearance is as much fabe as the world-appcaiance itself, 
and hence on the reall^atton of the truth the negative thesis, 
that the world*appearance does not exist, includes the nt^tion 
also as a manifestation of world-appearance, and hence the only 
thing left is the realized identity of the truth, the being. The 
peculiarity of this illusion of world-appearance is this, that it 
appears as consistent with or inlaid in the being {sai) though it 
is not there. This of course is dissolved when right knowledge 
dawms. This indeed brings home to us the truth that the world- 
appearance is an appearance which is different from what we 
know as real {sadvOa^^oiia^i for the real is known to us as 
that which is proved by the pram^as, and which will never 
again be falsified by later experience or other means of prooC 
A thing is said to be true only so long as it is not contradicted [ 
but since at the dawn of right knowledge this world-appearance 
will be found to be false and non-existing, it cannot be regarded 
as reaB, Thus Brahman alone is true, and the wTirId-appearance 
b false; falsehood and truth are not contrary' entities such 
that the negation or the falsehood of falsehood will mean truth. 
The world-appearance is a whole and In referring to it the 
negation refers also to itself as a part of the world-appearance 
and hence not only is the positive world-appearance falst^ but 
the falsehood itself is also false; when the world-appearance b 
contradicted at the dawn of right knowledge, the falsehood itself 
is also contradicted. 

Brahman differs from all other things in this that it is self- 
luminous {svafraA*dSa) and has no form; it cannot therefore be the 
object of any other consciousness that grasps IL All other things, 
ideas, emotions, etc,, in contrast to it are called i/rfya (objects of 
consciousness}, while it is the (the pure cojisciousness com¬ 

prehending all objects). As soon as anything is comprehended as 
an expression of a mental state {vr^£i\ it is said to have a form and 
it becomes dr^ya, and this b the characteristic of all objects of 
consciousness that they cannot reveal themselves apart from being 
manifested as objects of consciousness through a mental states 
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Brahmi^n also, so long as it is understood as a meaning of the 
Uparii^d text^ Is not in its true nature; It is only when tt shines 
forth as apart from the associations of any form thatitissvapraki^ 
and dmsta. The knowledge of the pure Brahman is devoid of any 
form or mode The notion of d/fyatv^ (objectivity) carries with 
it also the notion of jadatt/a (materiality) or its nature as non- 
con setousn ess (njMdnahm} and non-self ness {amlmatva) which 
consists in the want of self-luminosity of objects of consciousness. 
The relation of consciousness {jMrtA) to its objects cannot be 
regarded as real but as mere illtisory impositions^ for as we shall 
see later, it h not possible to determine the relation between 
knowledge and its forms. Just as the silver-appearance of the 
conch-shell is not its own natural appearance, so the forms in 
which consdousness shows itself arc not its owri natural essence. 
In the state of emancipation when supreme bliss (HftfUtda) shtneis 
forth, the Jnanda is not an object or form of the illuminating 
consciousness but it is the illumination itself Whenever there 
is a form associated with consciousness, it is an extraneous illusory 
imposition on the pure consciousness. These forms are different 
from the essence of consciousness, not only in this that they 
depend on consciousness for their expression and are themselves 
hut objects of consciousness^ but al^ in this that they are all 
finite determinations (f&riccAifi^a% whereas consciousness, the 
abiding essence, i% everywhere present without any limit what¬ 
soever. The forms of the object such as cow, jug, etc. are limited 
in themselves in what they arc, but through them all the pure 
being runs by virtue of which we say that the cow is, the jug is, 
the pot ts. Apart from this pure being running through aJl the 
individual appearances, there is no other class {jaii} such as 
cowness or jugness, but it is on this pure being that different 
Individual forms are illusorily imposed {gMtadUtam 

fadanuMdif/taffJ^na So 

this world-appearance which b essentially different from the 
Brahman, the being which forms the material cause on which it 
is imposed, is false {updddm&iti^fAdiyafffdMdvapratif^^ifz^a/ai- 
—as Cltsukha has it). 

The nature of the world-appearance, phenomena. 

The world-appearance ta not however so illusory as the per¬ 
ception of silver in the conch-shelJ, for the latter type of worldly 
illusions b called fird/HAdsika^ as they are contradicted by other 
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laterexperiences,whereas the illiisioR of vvorfd-appcarance is never 
contradicted m this worldly sta^e and is thus called v^axrahdriJ^a 
(frtun vjaitaidra^ practice, i.e that on which ts based all our 
practical moveiucnts). So long as the right knowledge of the 
Brahman as the only reality does not dawn, the w^orld^ppcaratice 
runs on in an orderly manner unconttadictcd by the accumulated 
experience of all men. and as such ft must be held to be true. 
It is only because there comes such a stage in which the world- 
appearance ceases to manifest itself that we have to say that Trofn 
the ultimate and absolute point of view the world-appearance ts 
false and unreal. As against this doctrine of the Vedanta it h 
sometimes asked as we see the reality (ya/iua) before us* 
we can deny that it has truth- To this the Vedanta answers 
that the notion of reality cannot be derived from the senses, nor 
can It be defined as that which is the content of right knowledge, 
for we cannot have any conception of right knowledge without 
a conception of reality^ and no conception of reality without a 
conception of right knowledge. The conception of reality'' com¬ 
prehends within it the notions of unalterabilityp absoluteness, and 
independence^ which cannot be had directly from experience^ 
as this gives only an appearance hut cannot certify its truth. 
Judged from this point of view it will be evident that the true 
reality in all our experience is the one selr-Iuinmoits Hash of 
consdousuess which is all through identical with itself in all its 
manifestations of appearance. Our present experience of the 
world-appearance cannot in any way guarantee that it will not 
be contradicted at some later stage. What really persists in all 
experience is the being {sa/) and not its forms. Thb being that 
is associated with all our experience is not a universal genus nor 
merely the individual appearance of rhe moment, hut it is the 
being, the truth which forms the substratum of all objective events 
and appearances {ekrtunt/a sanjdfttJgaUfta sarvarra sa/pratifihy 
Things are not existent because they possess the genus of being 
(sai) as Nyaya supposes* but they are so because they ar^ them¬ 
selves but appearance imposed on one identical being a? the basis 
and ground of all experience. Being b thus said to be the basis 
on w^hich the illusions appear. This being is not 
different with different things but one in all appearances. Our 
perceptions of the world-appcarancc could have beat taken as a 
guarantee of their reality, if the reality which is supposed oF them 
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could be perceived by the senses, and if inference and ^ti (sciip- 
ttires) did not point the other way. Perception can of course in¬ 
validate infereitce, but it can do $0 only when its own validity 
has been ascertained in an undoubted and uncontested manner. 
But this is not the case with our perceptions of the world-ap¬ 
pearance, for our present perceptions cannot prove that these 
will never be contradicted in future, and inference and initi are 
also against it The mere fact that t perceive the world-appearance 
cannot prove that what I perceive is true or real, if it h contradicted 
by inference. We all perceive the sun to be small, but our per¬ 
ception in this case is contradicted by inference and we have 
hence to admit that our perceptions arc erroneous. We depend 
(ufq/tpya) indeed for all our transactions on perception^ but such 
dependence cannot prove that that on which we depend is ab¬ 
solutely valid. Validity or i^ity can only be ascertBined by 
proper examination and enquiry {/^ariksd), which may convince 
us that there is no error in it True it is that by the universal 
tes^timony of our contemporaries and by the practical fruition and 
realization of our endeavours in the external world, it b proved 
beyond doubt that the world-appeaninoe before us is a reality» 
But this sort of examination and enquiry cannot prove to us with 
an}' degree of satisfaction that the world-appcarance will never 
be contradicted at any time or at any stage; The VedSnta also 
admits that our examination and enquiry prove to us that the 
world-appearance now exists as it appears; it only denies that it 
cannot continue to exist for all times, and a dme will come when 
to the emandpated person the world-appearance will cease to 
exist The experience, obsen'a.tion, and practical utility of the 
objects as perceived by us cannot prove to us that these will 
never be contradicted at any future time. Our perception of the 
world-appearance cannot therefore disprove the Vedanta inference 
that the world-appearance Is false, and it will demonstrate itself 
to be so at the time when the right hnowlixlge of Brahman as 
one dawns in us. The testimony of the Upan isads also oontradict^ 
the perception which grasps the world appearance in its manifold 
aspect. 

Moreover w’e are led to think that the world^ppearancc i$ 
false, for it is not possible for rm to discover any true relation 
between the consdousness (d!fk)a.nd the objects of consciousness 
(rf/3>dc). Consciousness must be admitted to have some kind of 
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coniHxtlon wtb the objects which it lUumines, for had it not been 
so there could be any knowledge at any time irrespective of its 
connections with the objects^ But it is not possible to imagine 
any kind of connection between consciousness and its objects, for 
it can neither be contact nor inherence {jftfi 

and apart from these two kinds of connections wc know of no 
other. We say that things are the objects of our consciousness, 
but what is meant by it is indeed difficult to define, It cannot 
be that objectivity of consciousness means that a special efTect 
like thejfiatati of Mimamsa is produced upon the object, for such 
an efTcjCt is not admissible or perceivable in any way; nor can 
objectivity also mean any practical purpose (of being useful to os) 
associated with the object as Pmbhikara thinks, for there are 
many things w^hkh are the objects of our con^iousness but not 
considered as useful (eg. the skyX Objectivity also cannot mean 
that the thing is the object of the thought-^movement (jMna- 
kdra^a) involved In knowledge, for this can only be with reference 
to objects present to the percelver, and cannot apply to objects 
of past time about which one may be conscious, for if the thing is 
not present how can it be made an object of thought-movement ? 
Objectivity further cannot mean that the things project their own 
forms on the knowledge and are hence called objects, for though 
this may apply in the case of perception, it cannot be true of 
inference, where the object of consciousness is far away and does 
not mould oonaciousnf^s after its own form. Thus in wliatevcr 
way we may try to conceive manifold things existing separately 
and becoming objects of consciousness we fail. We have also 
seen that it js difficult to conceive of any kind of relation sub¬ 
sisting between objects and consciousness, and hence it has to be 
admitted that the imposition of the world-appearance is after all 
nothing but illusoTy. 

Now though all things am but illusory impositions on con- 
sciousne:^ yet for the illuininatipn of specific objects it is admitted 
even by Vedanta that this can only take place through specific 
sen^-contact and particular mental states or modes; but 

if that be so why not rather admit that this can take place 
even on the assumption of the absolute reality of the manifold 
external world without ? The answer that the Ved^ta gives to 
such a question is tbJs^ that the phenomenon of illumination has 
not to undergo any gradual process, for it is the work of one 
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Hash like the work of the light of a lamp in removing darkness; 
so it is not possible that the external reality should have to 
pass through any process before consciousness could arise; what 
happens is simply this, that the reality (ja/) which subsists m all 
things as the same identical one reveals the object as soon as its 
veil is removed by association with the vrtti (mental mould or 
state). It is like a light which directly and immediately illuminates 
everything with which it comes into relation. Such an illumina¬ 
tion of objects by its underlying reality would have been con- 
ttnuous if there were no veils or covers, but that is not so as the 
reality is hidden by the veil of ajnana (nescience). This veil is 
removed as soon as the light of consciousness shines through a 
mental mould or vrtti, and as soon as it is remo.ved the thing 
shines forth. Even before the formation of the vrtti the illusory 
impositions on the reali^ had still been continuing objectively, 
but it could not be revealed as it was hidden by ajnana which is 
removed by the action of the corresponding vrtti; and as soon as 
the veil is removed the thing shines forth in its true light The 
action of the senses, eye, etc. serves but to modify the vrtti of the 
mind, and the vrtti of the mind once formed, the corresponding 
ajrtana veil which was covering the corresponding spediic part of 
the world-appearance is removed, and the illumination of the 
object which was already present, being divested of the veil, shows 
itself forth. The illusory creations were there, but they could not 
be manifested on account of the veil of nescience, As soon as the 
veil is removed by the action of the vrtti the light of reality shows 
the corresponding ilJusory creations. So consciousness in itself 
is the over-shining light of rslity which is never generated but 
ever exists; errors of perception (e.g. silver in the conch-sheH) 
take place not because the dosa consisting of the defect of the 
eye, the glare of the object and such other elements that con¬ 
tributed to the illusion, generated the knowledge, but it 

generated a wrong vrtti- It is because of the generation of the 
wrong vrtti that the manifestation is illusory. In the illusion 
" this is silver” as when we mistake the conch-shell for the silver, 
it is the at, consciousness or reality as underlying the object 
represented to us by ■‘this" or "idam" that is tlie basis {adhistMna) 
of the illusion of silver. The cause of error is our nescience or 
non-cognition of it in the form of the conch-shelJ, whereas 

the right knowledge b the cognition of it as conch-shell. The 
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bsL^is h not in the content of my knowledge m^i rented m m.y 
mental stale so that the illusion is not of the form 

that the '"knowledge is^ silver" but of “this is silver^" Objective 
phenomena as such have reality as their basiSp whereas the ex¬ 
pression of illumination of them as states of knowledge b made 
through the ai being manif^ted through the mental mould or 
States. Without the vrtti there is no illuminating knowiedge- 
Phenomena! creations are them in the world moving about as 
shadowy forms on the unchangeable basis of one cjt or reality^ 
but this basis, this light of reality, can only manifest these forms 
when the veil of nescience covering them is temporarily removed 
by their coming in touch with a mental mould or mtnd-modifica¬ 
tion {vft/i). It is sometimes said that since all iliumination of 
knowledge must be through the mental states there is no other 
entity of pure consciousness apart from w'hat is manifested 
through the states. This Vedanta does not admit, for It holds 
that it b necessary that before the operation of the mental 
states can begin to interpret reality, reality must already be 
there and this reality is nothing but pure consciousness. Had 
there been no reality apart from the manifesting states of know- 
ledgCt the validity of know'ledge would also cease; so it has to 
be admitted that there is the one eternal self-luminous reality 
untouched by the chafacteristics of the mental states, which are 
material and suffer origination and destruction, ft is thb self- 
luminous consciousness that seems to assume diverse forms 
in connection with diverse kinds of assodations or limitations 
(upadAiy It manifests ajMna (nescience) and hence does not by 
itself remove the ajhana, except when it is reflected through any 
specific kind of vrtti. There is of course no difference^ no inner 
and outer varieties behveen the reality* the pure consciousness 
which is the essence* the basis and the ground of all phenomenal 
appKurances of the objoctivo world* and the consciousness that 
manifests itself through the mental states There is only one 
identical pure consciousness or reaJityj which is at once the basb 
of the phenomena as well as their interpreter by a reflection 
through the mental states or vrttis. 

The phenomena or objects called the di^ can only be de¬ 
termined in their various forms and manirestatlons but not as 
to their ultimate reality; there is no exbtence as an entity of 
any relation such as sarnyoga (contact) orsamavaya (inbercnce) 
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between them and the pure consciousness called the drk; for the 
truth is this, that the drk (percmver) and the d^iya (perceived) 
have one identical realtt/; the forms of phenomena are but 
illusory creations on it 

it is sometimes objected that in the ordinary psychological 
illusion such as “this is silver" the knowledge of “this" as a thing 
is only of a general and indchnite nature, for it is perceived 
as a thing but its special characteristics as a conch'Shell are not 
noticed, and thus the illusion is possible. But in Brahman or pure 
consciousness there are neither definite nor indefinite charac¬ 
teristics of any kind, and hence it cannot be the ground of any 
illusion as the piece of conch-shell perceived indefinitely as a mere 
"this" can he. The answer of Vedanta Is that when the Brahman 
stands as the ground {adhisthana) of the world-appearance its 
characteristic as sat or real only is tnani rested, whereas its special 
character as pure and infinite bliss ts never noticed; or rather it 
may be said that the illusion of world-appe-tancc is possible 
because the Brahman in its true and correct nature U never re¬ 
vealed to us in our objective consciousness; when t say “tlie jug is, 
the “isness," or "being" does not shine in its purity, but only as 
a characteristic of the jug-form, and this is the root of the illusion. 
In all our experiences only the aspect of Brahman as real shines 
forth in association with the manifold objects, and therefore the 
Brahman in its true nature being unknown the illusion is made 
possible. It is again objected that since the world-appearance 
can serve all practical purposes, it must be considered as real and 
not illusory. But the Vedanta poinU out that even by illusory 
perceptions practical effects arc seen to take place; the illusory 
perception of a snake in a rope causes all the fear that a real snake 
could do; even in dreams we feel happy and sad, and dreams 
may be so bad as to affect or incapacitate tbe actual physical 
functions and organs of a man. So it Is that the past impressions 
imbedded in us continuing from beginningless time are sufficient 
to account for our illusory notions, just as the impressions pro¬ 
duced in actual waking life account for the dream creations. 
According to the good or bad deeds that a man has done in 
previous lives and according to the impressions or potencies 
iyafftskdra) of hb past lives each man has a particular kind of 
world-experience for himself and the impressions of one cannot 
affect the formation of the illusory experience of the other. But 
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the expcriencje of the world-appearance h not wholly a subjective 
creation for each individual for even bcfoit hb cognition the 
phenomena of world-appearance were running in some unknow¬ 
able state of existence adJh^^ostasja ssmsJtara^^a vtjaddd- 

jfadkydsajana^atuqfiafiaifeA lafpra/UfaMave/i pdr^ 

ViTOt Xd/Zi-w/ l\rfsnasydpi tiyavaASriiapaddrfAffSj^n nj^dlaaU/vd- 
tkyufa^amdt). It b again sometimes objected that illusion b 
produced by malobservc^ similarity betw'een the ground {ad/ti- 
stAdfta) and the illiisor>' notion as sih^cr in "'this is silver/" but 
no such similarity is found between the Brahman and tbe world- 
appearance* To this Vedanta says that similarity is not an in¬ 
dispensable factor in the production of an illusion {e.g. when a 
white coflch U perceived as yellow owing to the defect of the eye 
through the influence of bile or pUta), Similarity helps the pro¬ 
duction of [lltision by rousing up the potencies of past impre^isions 
Of memories; but this rousing of past memories may as well be 
done fay adr^fa —the unseen power of our past good or bad deeds, 
[n ordinary illusion some defect b necessary but the illusion of 
this world-appearance is beginningless, and hence it aw^aits no 
other do^ (defect) than the avidyi (nescience) which constitutes 
the appearance. Here avidya b the only do^ and Brahman is the 
only adhi^ana or ground Had there not been the Brahman^ the 
self-luminous as the adhisdiana, the illusory creations could not 
have been manifested at all The cause of the direct perception 
of illusion is the direct but indefinite perception oftheadhi^hana 
Hence where the adhisthana is hidden by the veil of avidya^ the 
association with mental stat^ becomes necesary for removing 
the veil and manifesting thereby the self-luminous adhi^hana. 
As soon as the adhis^na, the groundp the rrality, the blissful 
self-luminous Brahman is completely realised the illusions dis¬ 
appear. The disappearance of the phenomena means nothing 
more than the realization of the self-luminous Brahman^ 

The Definitioii of AJnSna (nescience). 

Ajhana the cause of all Illusions b defined as that w'hicb is 
beginninglessp yet positive and removable by knowledge (aFtddi- 
Sddviirupatt^r la/i jMiiamvarfy^iita?n)r Though it manifests itself 
in all ordinary things (vdled by it before they become objects of 
perception) which have a be^'nning in time, yet it itself has no 
beginning, for it is associated with the pure consciousness which 
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is be^nninglcsi Again though it has been described as positive 
{iAaxwrii^ii) ft can very well constitute the essence of negation 
\abkava) too, for the positivity {thamtsa) does not mean here the 
opposite of abhava (negation) but notes meiely its difference from 
abhava (ad/i^’a-vilaifaHaivaPiafram vioaisifamy Ajftana is not 
a positive entity (^Mva) like any other positive entity, but it is 
called positive simply because it U not a mere negation 
It Is a category which is betteved neither to be positive in the 
Ordinary sense nor negative, but a third one which is different 
both from position as well as from negation. It is sometimes 
objected that ajfiana is a mere illusory imagination of the moment 
caused by defect and hence it cannot be beginningless 

(oMddi '); but Vedinta holds that the fact that it is an imagination 
or rather imposition, does not necessarily mean that it is merely 
a temporary notion produced by the defects { for it could have 
been said to be a temporary product of the moment if the ground 
as well as the illusory creation associated with it came into being 
for the moment, but this is not the case here, as the cit, the 
ground of illusion, is ever-present and the ajAina therefore bcitig 
ever associated with it U also br^iminglcss. The ajftana is the 
indefinite which is veiling everything, and as such is diffe^t 
from the definite or the positive and the negative. Though it is 
beginningless yet it can be removed by knowledge, for to have 
a beginning or not to have it does not in any way determine 
whether the thing is subject to dissolution or not for the dis¬ 
solution of a thing depends upon the presence of the thing which 
can cause it; and it is a fact that when knowledge comes the 
illusion is destroyed; it does not matter whether the cause which 
produced the illusion was beginningiess or not Some Vedantists 
however define ajflana as the substance constituting illusion,and 
say that though it is not a positive entity yet it may be regarded 
as forming the substance of the illusion; it is not necessary tliat 
only a positive entity should be the matter of any thing, for what 
is necessary for the notion of a material cause {ufiaddm) is this, 
that it should continue or persist as the same in all changes of 
effects. It is not true that only what is positive can persist in 
and through the effects which are produced in the time process. 
Illusion is unreal and it is not unnatural that the ajnina which 
also is unreal should be the cause of it 
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Ajnana established by Perception and Inference. 

AjA^a defined as the indefinite which is neither positive nor 
curative is also directly experienced by us in such perceptions 
as ** I do not know, or ) do not know my seif or anybody elscp" 
or I do not know what you say^” or more particularly ** 1 had 
been sleeping so long happily and did not know anything.*' Such 
perteptions point to an object which has no definite characteristicg^ 
and which cannot properly be said to be either positive or negatim 
It may be objected that the perception “ I do not know ” is not 
the perception of tlie indefinite, the ajl^ana^ but merely the nega¬ 
tion of know^Iedge. To this Vcd 5 nta says that had it been the 
perception of a negation merely, then the negation must have 
been associated with the specific object to which it apptiedL 
A n^ation must imply the thing negatived; in fact negation 
generally appears as a substantive with the object of negation 
as a quailing character specifying the nature of the negation. 
But the perception " I do not know or 1 had no knowledge “ does 
not involve the negation of any particular knowledge of any 
specific ofaject, but the knowledge of an indefinite objectless 
ignorance: Such an indefinite ajnana is positive in the sense that 
it is certainly not negative,but this positive Indefinite is not positive 
In the same sense in which other definite entities are called positive, 
for it is merely the characterless, passive indefinite showing itself 
in our cxpenence, If negation meant only a general negationp 
and if the perception of negation meant tn each case the per¬ 
ception of a general negation» then even where there is a jug on 
the ground, one should perceive the negation of the jug on the 
ground, for the general negation in relation to other things is there. 
Thus n^ation of a thing cannot mean the general notion of the 
negation of all specific things ; similarly a general negation with¬ 
out any specific object to which it might apply cannot manifest 
itself to coruciousness; the notion of a general negation of know'- 
ledge is thus opposed to any and every knowledge, so that if the 
tatter is present the former cannot be, but the perception " I do 
not know*' can persist, even though many indi^dual objects be 
known to us. Thus instead of saying that the perception of " I do 
not know"* is the perception of a special kind of negation, it is 
rather better to say that it is the perception of a dificrent cat^ory 
namely the indefinite^ the ajfiina. It is our common experience 
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that afleir experiencing the indcBnitc of a specific type 

i^-e launch forth in our endeavours to remove it So It has to be 
admitted that the perception of the indefinite is different from the 
perception of mere negation. The character of our perceiving 
consciousness is such that both the root ajitana as well 

as its diverse forms with reference to particular objects as repre¬ 
sented in mental statw ivrtii'jMrut), ate comprehended by It 
Of course when the vrttijtllna about a thing as in ordinary 
perceptions of objects comes in, the ajftana with regard to it is 
temporarily removed, for the vrttijnana is opposed to the ajnSna- 
But so far as our own pefceiving consciousness 
is conceived it can comprehend both the ajftina and the jhana 
(knowledge) of things. It b thus often said that all things show 
themselves to the perceiving consciousness either as known or 
as unknown. Thus the perceiving consciousness comprehends all 
positives either as indefinite ajOSna or as states of knowledge 
or as specific kinds of ajftana or ignorance, but it is unable to 
comprehend a negation, for negation (nMatw) is not a perception, 
but merely the absence of perception (aiiufia/adiiAi). Thus when 
I say I do not know this, 1 perceive the indefinite in consciousness 
with reference to that thing, and this U not the perception of a 
negation of the thing. An objection is sometimes raised from 
the Nyaya point of view that since without the knowledge of a 
qualification {vtS*safia) the qualified thing {viiiffay cannot be 
known, the indefinite about an object cannot be present in con¬ 
sciousness without the object being known first. To this Vedanta 
replies that the maxim that the qualification must be known 
before the qualified thing is known b groundless, for we can as 
well perceive the thing first and then its qualification. It is not 
out of place here to say that negation is not a separate entity, 
but is only a peculiar mode of the manifestation of the positive. 
Even the naiyayikas would agree that in the expression " there 
is no nation of a jug here," no separate negation can be accepted. 
For the jug is already present before us. As there are distinctions 
and differences in positive entities by illusory impositions, so 
negations ate also distinguished by similar illusory impositions 
and appear as the negation of jug, negation of cloth, etc,; so all 
distinctions between negations arc unnecessary, and it may be 
accepted that negation like position is one which appears as many 
on accoimt of jllusoiy distinctions and impositions. Thus the 
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content of negation being itseJf positive, thcfe is no reason to 
object that such perecptions as “ I do not know " refer to the 
perception of an indefinite ajhana in consciousness. So also the 
perception “ 1 do not know what you say" is not the perception 
of nt^tlon, for this would require that the hearer should know 
first what was said by the speaker, and if this is so then it is 
impossible to say " I do not know what you say." 

So also the cognition " I was sleeping long and did not 
know anything" has to be admitted as referring to the pereeption 
of indefinite during sleep. It is not true as some say that 
dunng sleep there is no perception, but what appears to the 
awakened man ^ “ 1 did not know anything so long " is only an 
inference; for, it is not possible to infer from the pleasant and 
active state of the senses in the awakened state that the acdvity 
had ceased in the steep state and that since he had no object of 
knowledge then, he could not know anything; for there is no 
invariable concomitance between the pleasant and active state of 
the senses and the absence of objects of knowledge In the im¬ 
mediately preceding state. During sleep there is a mental state 
of the fomi of the indefinite, and during the awakened state it is 
y the impression {ta^tskara^ of the aforesaid mental state of 
ajnana that one remembers that state and says that *' I did not 
perceive anything so long." The indefinite perceived in 

consciousness is more fundamental and general than the mere 
negation of knowledge {Jhanabftava^ and the two are so connected 
tlut though the latter may not be fdt, yet it can be inferred from 
the perception of the indefinite. The indefinite though not definite 
isthusapositivc content difTerent from negation and is perceivedas 
such m direct and immediate consciousness both in the awakened 
state as well as in the sleeping state. 

The presence of this ajftaoa may also be inferred from the 
manner m which knowledge of objccu is revealed in consciousness, 
as this always takes place in bringing a thing into consciousness 
which was not knoum or rather known as indefinite before we 
say I did not know it before, but I know it now." My present 
knowiedgeof the thing thus involves the removal of an indefinite 

which was veiling it before Md positing it in consciouanesm just 
e rst streak of light in utter darkness manifests itself by 
temuving the darkness*. Apart from such an inference its exist- 
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encc vs also indicated by the fart that the infinite bliss of Brahman 
docs not show itself in its complete and limitless aspect. If there 
was no ajliana to obstruct, it would surely have manifested itself 
in its fullness. Again had it not been for this ajillna there would 
have been no illusion. It is the ajnana that constitutes the sub¬ 
stance of the illusion \ for there Is nothing else that can be regarded 
as constituting its substance; certainly Brahman could not, as It 
is unchangeable. This ajflana vs manifested by the perceiving 
consciousness (sojtr/) and not by the pure con.sciousne^ The 
perceiving consciousness is nothing but pure intelligence which 
reflects itself in the states of avidya (igaorance]L 

Locos and Object of Ajnina, AhaipkJra, and Antahkarana. 

This ajflana rests on the pureovTor intelligence. This cit or 
Brahman is of the nature of pure illumination, but yet it is not 
opposed to the ajflana or the indefinite. The dt becomes opposed 
to the ajflana and destroys it only when it is reflected thraugh the 
mental states The ajflana thus rests on the pure dt and not 

on the cit as associated with such illusory impositions as go to 
produce the notion orego“ffJia«f ”or the individual soul. Vacaspati 
MiSra however holds that the ajflana does not rest on the pure cit 
but on the jrva (individual soul). Madhava reconciles this view of 
Vacaspati with the above view, and says that the ajflana may be 
regarded as resting on the jiva or individual soul from this point of 
view that the obstruction of the pure cit b with reference to the jiva 
{Cinmatrsiritam aj&attam jivap^sapMtmt jivairitam ucyate 
Vivaranapiameya. p. 48). The feeling " I do not know” seems 
howev'cr to indicate that the ajflflna is with reference to the per¬ 
ceiving self in association witli its feeling as ego or ** I ; but this 
is not so; such an appearance however is caused on account of 
the dose association of ajflana with antahkarana (mind) both of 
which are in essence the same (sec Vivaranaprameya-samgraha, 
p. 48). 

The ajflana however does not only rest on the cit, but it has 
the cit as its vi^ya or object too, i.e. its manifestations are 
with reference to the self-luminous cit- The scif-luminou-s cit is 
thus the entity on which the veiling action of the ajflana is noticed; 
the veiling action is manifested not by destroying the self-1 uini nous 
character, nor by stopping a future course of luminous career on 
the part of the cit, nor by stopping its relations with the vL^ya, 
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but by cauaingr such an appearance that the selMuinrnous dt 
seems so to behave that we seem to think that it is not or it does 
not shine \jtssH no pmkaiatt iti tyttvahatoh'} Or rather there is no 
appearance of its shining or Juminosity. To say that Rrahman is 
hidtieij by the ajftana means nothing more than this, that it is 
such {tadyogsfotdj that the ajflana can so relate itself with it that 
it appears to be hidden as in the state of deep sleep and other 
statM of ajnana-consoiotisness in experience. AjfiSna is thus 
considered to have both its locus and object in the pure dt. it 
w opposed to the states of consciousness, for these at once dispel 
iL The action of this ajnana is thus on the light of the reality 
which it obstructs for us, so long as the obatmetion is not dissolved 
by the states of consciousness. This obstruction of the cit is not 
only with regard to its character as pure limitless consciousness 
but also ivith regard to its character as pure and infinite bliss; 
so it is that though we do not experience the indefinite in our 
pleasurable feelings, yet its presence as obstructing the pure dt 
ia indicated by the fact that the full Infinite bliss constituting the 
essence of Brahman is obstructed; and as a result of that there 
is only an incomplete manifestation of the bliss in our phenomenal 
experiences of plea^re; The ajlt^a is one,but it seems to obstruct 
the pure dt in various aspects or modes, with regard to which it 
may be said that the ajflana has many states as constituting the 
iridivtdual experiences of the indefinite with reference to the 
diverse individual objects of experience. These states of ajnana 
are technically called tulajh^a or avasthajflana. Any state of 
consciousness (v^ijnsna) removes a manifestation of the ajflana 
as tulljflana and reveals itself as the knowledge of an object. 

The most important action of this ajflina a.s obstructing the 
pure cit, and as creating an iitusory phenomenon is demonstrated 
in the notion of the ego or ahamkira. This notion of ahamkam 
is a union of the true self, the pure consciousness and other 
associations, such as the body, the continued post experiences, etc.; 
it is the self-luminous characterleas Brahman that is found ob¬ 
structed in the nation of the ego as the repository of a thou.sand 
limitations, characters, and assodations. This ilLusory creatioa of 
the notion of the ego runs on from b^nningless time, each set 
of pn^ious laUe impositions determining the succeeding set of 
impositions and soon. This blending of tire unreal assoctations 
held up In the mind {aniaAkarnHa) with the rcaJ, the false with 
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the truci that is at the root of Ulus ion. It is the antahkarara taken 
as the self-lumtnous self that reflects itself in the cit as the notion 
of the cga Just as when we say that the iion ball (red hot) bums, 
there ate two entities of the ball and the fire fused into one, so 
here also when I say “ I perceive " there are two distinct elements 
of the self as consciousness and the mind or antahkarana fused 
into one. The part or aspect associated with sorrow, materiality, 
and changefuincss represents the antahkarana, whereas ^at which 
appears as the unchangeable perceiving consciousness is the self. 
Thus the notion of ego contains two parts, one real and the other 
unreal 

We remember that this is distinctly that which Prabhakara 
sought to repudiate, Prabhakara did not consider the self to be 
self-luminous, and held that such is the threefold nature of 
thought {triptfit). that it at once reveals the knowledge, the 
object of knowledge, and the self. He further said that the 
analogy of the red-hot iron ball did not hold, for the iron ball 
and the fire are separately experienced, but the self and the 
antahkarana are never separately experienced, and we can 
never say that these two are really different and only have an 
illusory appearance of a seeming unity. Perception {anubhemd) 
is like a light which illuminates both the object and the self and 
like it does not require the assistance of an>'thing else for 
fulfilling of iU purpose But the Vedanta objects to this saying 
that according to Prabhakara's supposition it is impossible to 
discover any relation bctw'ccn the self and the knowledge. If 
knowledge can be regarded as revealing itself, the self may as 
well be held to be self-luminous; the self and the knowledge 
are indeed one and the same. Kumarila thinks this thought 
{awbhava) to be a movement, Nyaya and Prabhlkata as a 
quality of the self. But if it were a movement like other move- 
mcnts.it could not affect itself as illumination. If itwereasubstance 
and atomic in sire, it would only manifest a small portion of 
a thing, if all-pervasive then it would illuminate eveprthing, 
if of medium siie st would depend on its parts for its own 
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constitution and not on the self If it is regarded as a cuafity 
of the self as the light is of the lamp, then also it has necessarily 
to be supposed that it was produced by the self, for from what 
el« could ]t be produced? Thus it is to be admitted that the 
self, the atman, is the self-luminous entity. No one doubts any 
^his knowledge, whether it is he who sees or anybody else. 
The self u thus the same as vijflana, the pure consciousness, 
which IS alwajrs of itself sdf-luminous*. 

Again, though consciousness is continuous in all stages, 
waking or sleeping, yet ahamkara is absent during deep sleep. 
It is true that on waking from deep sleep one feels “I slept 
happily and did not know anything ": yet what happens is this, 
that dunng deep sleep the antalikarana and the ahamkara are 
altogether submerged In the ajiSana, and there are only the 
ajOina and the self; on waking, this ahamkara as a state of 
antahkaraa Is again generated, and then it associates the per- 
ception of the ajliana in the sleep and originates the perception 
J did not know anything."' Tim ahamkara which is a mode 
of the antahfcarana is thus copstitutcd by aWdya, and is 
manifested as jflana^akti (power of knowledge) and krjya^kti 
(power of work> This kriyaiakti of the ahatnkara Is tllusoHiy 
imposed upon the self, and as a result of that the self appears to 
■ ir” agent in knowing and willing. The ahamkara 

iMlf IS regarded, as we have already seen, as a mode or vrtti of 
the antahkarapa, and as such the ahamkara of a past period can 
now associated; but even then the vrtti of antahkarana, 
a amkai^ may be r^arded as only the active side or aspect of 
the antahkarana. The same antahkarana is called manas in its 
rapacity as doub^ buddhi in its capacity as achieving certainty of 
nowli^ge. and citta in its capacity as remembering* When the 
association with this antahkarana, it is 
ra a jiva. It is clear from the above account that the ajAana 
ta not a mere nothing, but k the principle of the phenomena. But 
I c^not stand alone, without the principle of the real to support 

fodefinite « percciv«i 
irectly by the pure consciousness; its movements as originating 
the phenomena remain Jndefinitein t hemsdves. the real ^under- 

* See p. S0, Hotobiy 
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lying these phenomenal movements can only manifest itself 
throtigh these which hide it, when corresponding states arise in 
the antahkarana. and the light of the real shines forth through 
these states^ The antahkaiana of which ahamkira is a moment, 
is itself a bcfinningless sj'stem of ajftana-phetiomcna containing 
within it the associations and impressions of past phenomena as 
merit, demerit, instincts, etc. from a beginningicss time when the 
jlva or individual soul began his career. 

AnirvicyavSda and the Vedanta Dialectic, 

We have already seen that the indefinite ajiJana could bo 
experienced in direct perception and according to Vedanta there 
are only two categories. The category of the real, the self- 
luminous Brahman, and the cati^ory of the itidefinitc. The latter 
has for its ground the world-appcaiance. and is the principle by 
which the one unchangeable Brahman is falsely manifested in all 
the diversity of the manifold world But this indefinite which b 
different from the category of the positive and the negative, has 
only a relative existence and will ultimately vnnish, when the 
true know-ledge of the Braliman dawns. Nothing however can 
be known about the nature of this indefinite except its character 
as indefinite. That all the phenomena of the world, the fixed 
order of events, the infinite variety of w-orld'forms and names, 
all these are originated by this avidya, ajflana or maya is indeed 
hartiiy comprehensible. If it is indefinite nescience, how can all 
the-w well-defined forms of world-existence come out of it ? It is 
said to exist only relatively,and to have onlya temporary existence 
beside the permanent infinite reality* To take such a principle 
and to derive from it the mind, matter, and indeed cver>'thing 
else except the pure self-luminous Brahman, would hardly 
appeal to our reason, if this system of world-order were only 
seeming appearance, with no other clement of truth in it except 
pure being, then it would be indefensible in the light of reason. 
It has been proved that whatm'er notions we have about the 
objective world are ail seir-contradictofy,and thus groundless and 
false. If they have all proceeded from the indefirutc thej* must 
show this character when exposed to dbecraing criticbm. All 
cat^ories have to be shown to be so hopelessly confused and to 
be without any conceivable notion that though apparent before 
us yet they crumble into indcfinitencss as soon as they are 
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cxajiii ned, and one cannot make any such assertion about them as 
that they are or that they are not Such negative criticisms of our 
nindamenta] notions about the world-onder were undertaken by 
Srtharsa and bis commentator and follower Citsukha. It is im- 
possible within the limits of this chapter to give a complete 
account of their entiewms of our various notions of reality. 
I shall give here only one example. 

T examination of the notion of difference 

from Khandanakka^dakhdd^a, Four explanations are 
possible of the notion of difference; {ij the difference may be 
perceived as appearing in its own characteristics in our ex- 
^nence isvar&pa- 6 Atda) as Prabhakara thinks; (2) the difference 
betivcen two things is nothing but the absence of one in the other 
{myoftyoMava), as some Xatyayikas and Bhattas think; (j) dif¬ 
ference means diveigence of characteristics {vaidAanKydX as the 
Vajicsik^ speak of it; (4) difference may be a separate quality 
in Itself like the prUiaktva quality of Nyaya. Taking the first 
alternative, we see that it is said that the jug and the cloth 
represent in themselves by their very form and existence their 
mutual difference from each other But if by pereeiviijg the 
cloth wc perceive only its difference from the jug as the charac 
tcnstic of the cloth, then the jug also must have penetrated 
into t orm of the cloth, otherwise bow could wc perceive 
in the cloth its characteristics as the difference from the jug? 
t.c. If difference is a thing which can be directly perceived by 
senses, then as difference would naturally mean difference 
from .lomcthing else, it fs expected that something else such 
^ J»B. etc. from which the difference is perceived must also 
Ite perceivrrf directly in the perception of the cloth. But if 
the p^eption of difference between two things has penetrated 
tj^ether in the same identical perception, then the self-contra¬ 
diction becomes apparent. Difference as an entity is not what 

difference from 

-ome^g elsci and if that thing from wliidi the difference is 

IS not perceived, then how can the difference as an 

te difference from the jug, and that this is indicated by the Jug, 
^en we may i^k what is the nature of the jug? If the kifferenco 

i™eTfb!iJ^“' then the doth 

tsdf IS also involved m the nature of the jug. If h is said that 
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the jug only indicates that it is a term from which difTerence 
b intended to be conveyed, then that also becomes impossible, 
for how can we imagine that there ts a terra which Is inde¬ 
pendent of any association of its difference from other things, 
and is yet a term which establishes the notion of difference?^ If 
it is a term of difference, it cannot be independent of its relation 
to other things from which it is diflerentiated. If its difference 
from the cloth is a quality of the jug, then also the old difficulty 
comes in, for its difference from the cloth would involve the 
cloth also in itself: and if the doth is involved in the nature of 
the jug as its quality, then by the same manner the jug would 
also be the character of the cloth, and hence not difference but 
identity results. Moreover, if a cloth is perceived as a character 
of the jug. the ta-o will appear to be banging one over the other, 
but this is never so experienced by us. Moreover, it is difficult to 
ascertain if qualities have any relation with things; if they have 
not, then absence of relation being the same ever>-where cveiy- 
thing might be the quality of everything. If there is a relation 
between these two, then that relation would require another 
relation to relate itself with that relation, and that would again 
require another relation and that another, and so on. Again, it 
may be said that when the jug, etc. are seen without reference 
to other things, they appear as jug, etc., but when they are 
viewed with reference to doth. etc. they appear as difference. 
But this cannot be so. for the perception as jug is entirely 
different from the perception of difference. It should also be 
noted that the notion of difference is also different from the 
notions of both the jug and the cloth. It is one thing to say 
that there are jug cloth, and quite another thing to say 
that the jug is different from the cloth. Thus a jug cannot appear 
as difference, though it may he viewed with reference to cloth. 
The notion of a jog does not require the notions of othta' things 
for its manifesution. Moreover, when I say the jug is difiererit 
from the cloth. I never mean that difference is an entity which is 
the same as the jug or the cloth: what i mean is that the 
difference of the cloth from the jug has its limits in the jug, and 
not merely that the notion of cloth has a reference to jug. This 
shows that diflerence cannot be the characteristic nature of the 
thing perceived- 

Again, in the second alternative where difference of two 
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l^tiings IS defined as the absence of each thing in the other. v.t! 
find that if difference in jug and doth means that the jug is not 
in the doth or that doth is not in ;ug, then also the same 
difficulty arises: for when I say that the absence or negation of 
jug m the cloth is its difference from the jug, then also the 
rraidcnce of the absence of jug in the cloth would require 
that the jug also resides in the doth, and this would reduce 
difference to identity. If it is said that the absence of jug in the 
do^ IS not a sepa^te thing, but is rather the identicat cloth 
Itself, then also ^cir difference as mutual exclusion cannot be 
explained. If this mutual negation {anyonyabk^d) is explained 
^ the mere absence of jugness in the doth and of dothness in 
the jug, then also a difficulty arises; for there is no such quality 
in jugness or dothness that they may be mutually excluded; 
and there is no such quality in them that they can be treated as 
identical, and so when it is said that there is no jugness in doth 
we might as well say that there is no dothness in cloth, for 
dothness Md jugness are one and the same, and hence absence 
ofj’ugness in the doth would amount to the absence of dothness 
in the doth which is self-contradictoiy^ Taking again the third 
alternative wc see that if difference means divergence of charac¬ 
teristics {yaidkarmya\ then the question arises whether the 
vaidharrnya or divergence as existing in jug has such a divergence 
as can dtstin^ish it from the divergence existing in the cloth; if 
the answer is in the affirmative then we require a series of endless 
vaidharmyas progressing ad mfirntium. If the answer is in the 
negative then there being no divergence between the two diver- 
^nces they become idenbcal, and hence divergence of character¬ 
istics as such ceases to exist. J f it is said that the natural forms of 
things are difference in themselves, for each of them excludes the 
other, then apart from the differences—the natural forms—the 
things are reduced to formlessness ini^^arnpata). If natural forms 
(xr>(i^/a) mean special natural farms then as the 

s^ial natural forms or characteristics only represent difference, 
the natural forms of the things as apart from the special ones 
would appear to be identical. So also it may be provTjd that there 
IS no such quality as prthaktva (separateness) which can explain 
diflerences of things, for there also the questions would arh* as 
to whether separateness exists in different things or similar ones 
or whether separateness is identical with the thing in which it 
c:xists or not> and so forrli^ 
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The earliest beginnings of this methcd of subtle analysis and 
dialectic in Indian philosophy aie found in the opening chapters 
of Ka^Aaval/Ati. In the great MoAddAo^ja on PSnifii by Patanjali 
aUo we find some traces of iL But Nag 4 rjtina was the man who 
took it up sn right earnest and sj'stcmatically cultivated it in all 
its subtle and abstruse issues and counter-issues in order to prove 
that evef)fthing that appeared as a fixed order or system was 
non-ex istentp for all were unspeakable, indescribable and self- 
oontradicrt0!7v and thus everything being dbicarided there was 
only the void (iUnja), f^fikara partially utilized this method in 
his refutations of NySya and the Buddhist q^'stemsi but i^iihara 
again revived and developed it in a striking manner, and after 
having criticised the most important notions and concepts of our 
everyday life, which are often backed by the Nyaya system, sought 
to prove that nothing in the wmid can be defined, and that w^e 
cannot ascertain whether a thing is or is not IThe nefutatioiis of 
all possible definitions that the Nj^ya could give necessarily led 
to the conclusion that the things sought to be defined did not 
exkt though they appeared to do so; the V^ntic contention 
was that this is exactly as it should be, for the mdefinite ajftana 
produces only appearances which ivhen exposed to reaiion show 
that no consistent notions of them can be formed, or in other 
words the world-appcarancCj the phenomena of mays or ainsna, 
are indefinable or anirvacanlya. This greit w^ork of Srihaisa 
was follow'cd by of Citsukha, in which he generally 

followed 6rihar^ and sometimes supplemented him with the 
addition of criticisms of certain new concepts. The method of 
Vedanta thus followed on one side the method of Suny^vida in 
armulling all the concepts of world appearance and on the other 
Vijfianavida Buddhism in proving the self-illummating character 
of knowledge and ultimately established the self as the only self- 
luminous ultimate reality. 

The Theory of Causation^ 

The Vedanta philosophy looked at the constantly changing 
phenomena of the world-appearance and sought to dtsoover the 
root whence proceeded the endless scries of events and effects, 
The theory that effects were altogether new productions caused 
by the invariable unconditional and immediately preceding ante- 
cedents, as w'el I as the theoiy that it was the cause which evolved 
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and by its tuLnsfprmatioita produced the effect, are considered 
insufficient to explain the problem which the Ved^ita had before 
iL Certain colJocations invariably and unconditionally preceded 
certain effectSp but this cannot explain how the previous set of 
phenomena could be regarded as producing the succ^^ding set 
In fact the concept of causation and productaon had in it 
something quite undefinable and inexplicable. Our enquiry 
allcr the cause Is an enquiry after a more fundamental and 
primary form of the truth of a thing than what appears at the 
present moment when we wished to know what was the cause of 
the Jug, what w^e sought was a simpler form of which the effect 
was only a more complex form of manifestation^ what b the 
groundp the rootp out of which the effect has come forth? If 
apart from such an enquirj' we take the pictorial representation 
of the causal phenomena in which some collocations being in¬ 
variably present at an antecedent point of timCp the effect springs 
forth into being, we find that we are just where we were,bcfore» 
and are unable to penetrate into the logic of the affair. The 
Nyaya definition of cause and effect may be of use to us in a 
general way in associating certain groups of things of a particular 
kind with certain other phenomena happening at a succeeding 
moment as being relevant pairs of which one being present the 
other also has a probability of bang present, but can do nothing 
more than this* It does not answer our question as to the nature 
of cause* Antecedence in time Is regarded in this view as an indis* 
pcnsable condition for the cause. But time, according to NyaySp 
is one qontinuDUs entity; succession of time can Only be con¬ 
ceived as antecedence and consixiuenre of phenomena, and these 
again involve succes$ian; thus the notions of succession of time 
and of the antecedence and consequence of time being mutually 
dependent upon each other {any&nydirayd) neither of these can 
be conceived independently. Another important condition isj 
invariability. But what docs that mean? If it means invariable 
antecedence, then even an ass which is invariably present as 
an antecedent to the smoke rbing from the washerman's 
house, must be regarded as the cause of the smoke^. If it means 
such an antecedence as contributes to the hapf^ningof the effect, 
it becomes again difficult to understand anything about itscontri- 
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buting 10 the effect, for the only intelligible thing 19 the antece¬ 
dence and nothing more. I f invariabilit}' means the cxijitence of 
that at the presence of which the effect comes into being, then also 
it fails, for there may be the seed but no shoot, for the mere presence 
of the seed will not suffice to produce the effect, the shooL If it 
is said that a cause can produce an effect only when It is asso¬ 
ciated w'itb its accessory factors, then also the question remains 
the same, for we have not understood what is meant by cause. 
Again when the same effect is often seen to be pitxJuced by a 
plurality of causes, the cause cannot be defined as that which 
happening the effect happens and failing the effect fai Is, 11 cannot 
also be said that in spite of the plurality of causes, each particular 
cause is so associate with its own particular kind of effect that 
from a special kind of cause we can without fail get a special 
kind of effect (cf. VStsySyana and Nj^^omaftjari), for out of the 
same clay different effects come forth namely the jug, the plate, 
etc. Again if cause is defined as the collocation of factors, then 
the question arises as to what is meant by this collocation; does 
it mean the factors themselves or something cUe above them? On 
the former supposition the scattered factors being alWays present 
in the universe there should always be the eliect, if it means 
gQi^gthing else ahove the specific factors, then that something al¬ 
ways existing, there should always be the effect Nor can colloca¬ 
tion {samagri) be defined as the last movement of the causes 
immediately succeeding which the effect comes into being, for the 
relation of movement with the collocating cause is incomprehen¬ 
sible. Moreover if movement is defined as that which produces 
the effect, the very conception of causation which was required 
to be proved b taken for granted. The idea of necessity involved 
in the causal conception that a cause is that which must produce 
its effect b also equally undcfinablc, inexplicable, and logically 
inconceivable. Thus in whatsoever way we may seek to find out 
the real nature of the causal principle from the interminable 
series of cause-effect phenomena we fail. All the characteristics 
of the effects are indescribable and indefinable ajtiana of mayt, 
and in whatever way we may try to conceive these phenomena in 
themselves or in relation to one another we fail, for they arc all 
carvtxl out of the indefinite and are illogical and illusory, and 
some day will vanish for ever. The true cause is thus the pure 
being, the reality which is unshakable in itself, tbe ground upon 
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which all appeaninces being imposed they appear a5 real The 
true cau^e is thus the unchangeable being which persists through 
all expodence, and the effect-phenomena are but impositions upon 
It of ajfkan^ or avidyi. It is thus the clay, the permanent, that 
is regarded as the cause of all ctay^phenomcna as jug, platen, 
etc All the various modes in which the clay appears are mere 
appearances, unreal indefinable^ and so illusory^ The one truth 
Ls the clay. So in all world-phenomena the one truth is 
bdngt the Brahman^ and all the phenomena that are being 
imposed on it are but illusory forms and names. This is what 
bt called the jal^ary^oivdda or more properly the safk&ra^^tvddix 
of the Vedanta, that the cause aiouc is true and ever existing,^ 
and phenomena in themselves are false. There is only this 
much truth in them^ that aJI are imposed on the reality or being 
which alone is true. This appearance of the one cause the 
beings m the unreal many of the phenomena is what is called 
the as distinguished from the 

mitvdda^ in which the effect is reganied as the real develop¬ 
ment of the cause in its potential state. When the effect has a 
different kind of being from the cause it is called VFparf/i^ but 
when the effect has the same kind of being as the cause it is called 
J^artNdma [Jtdraj^iisvahJ^samitjaiAdMfh^aJf fiidi^ 7 ak* 

vivarft^A or vastvyfasiafsama/£dAdi^ii/AddMif^ /Hiri^dmaA 
^iIdpisaJf^^L^a^^dA£iA vivari/oA)^ VedSnta has as much to object 
against the Nyaya as against the parinama theory of causation 
of the Samkhya^ for movement * development, form, potentiall^i 
and actuality—al! th^e are indefinable and inconceivable in the 
light of reason; the>^ cannot explain causation but only restate 
things and phenomena as they appear in the world. In reality 
however though phenomena are not identical with the cause, 
they can never be defined except in terms of the cause ( Tada~ 
M/fidm dufm^am JtdFyrfam vtvarfiaAX 

This being the relation of cause and effect or Brahman and the 
world, the different followers of Ankara Vedanta in explaining 
the cause of the world-appearance sometimes lay stress on the 
m&ya, ajAILna or avidya, sometimes on the Brahman, and some¬ 
times on them both. Thus Sarvajnstmamunip the writer of 
SoAkstpa-idnraAa and his followers think that the pure Brahmau 
should be regarded as the causal substance {Mfdddw) of the 
world-appearance, whereas Prak^tman Akhandauanda, and 
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M^hava hold that Brahman in association with nuSya, Lt the 
tnaya-reflected forni of Brahman as livara should be regarded 
as the cause of the world-apprsaratice. The world-appearance 
is an evolotion or parinama of the mayS as located in Tivara, 
Tjtvara IS the vivartta causal fnatter^ Others 

however make a distinction between miya as the cosmicat factor 
of illusion and avidya as the manifestation of the same entity 
in the individual or ji™- Thqr hold that though the world- 
appearance may be said to be produced by the maya yet the 
mind etc, associated with the individual are produced by the 
avidya with the jiva or the individual as the causal matter 
Others hold that since it is the individual to whom 
both livara and the world-appcaiance are manifested, it is better 
rather to think that these are all manircstations of the jiva in 
association with his awdya or ajflana. Others however hold that 
since in the world-appearance we find in one aspect pure being 
and in another materiality etc, both Brahman and mayS are to 
be regarded as the cause. Brahman as the pemnanent causa! 
matter, upadana and maya as the entity evolving in parinama. 
Vacaspati Mi^ra thinks that Brahman is the permanent cause of 
the world-appearance through miya as associated with jlva, 
Maya is thus only a sahakari or instrument as it were, by which 
the one Brahman appears in the eye of the jIva as the manifold 
world of appearance. Piaka^ananda holds however in his 
Md>ita Muktdvan that Brahman itself is pure and absolutely un- 
a flee te d even illusory appearance, and is not even the causal 
matter of the worid-appearance. Everything that we see in the 
phenomenal world, the whole field of world-appearatlce. is the 
product of mays, which b both the instrumental and the upadana 
<cansal matter) of the world-illusion. But whatever these diver¬ 
gences of view may be, it is clear that they do not in any way affect 
the principal Vedanta text tliat the only unchangeable cause is 
the Brahman, whereas all else, the effect-phenomena, have only 
a temporary exbtcnce as indefinable illu,5ion. The word maya 
was used in the Rg-Veda in the sense of supernatural power and 
wonderful skill, and the idea of an inherent mystery undetlyiog 
it was gradually emphasized in the Athaiv'a Veda, and it 
to be used in the sense of magic or illusion. In the Brhad^anyaka, 
Pra^na, and Svctl^vatara Upantsads the word means magic. It 
is not out of place here to mention that in the older Upani^ds 
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thtr word maya occur? only once in the Brkadininyaka and once 
only m the Praina. In early Pali Buddhist it occurs 

only in the sense of deception or deceitful conduct. Buddhagho^ 
uses 3t in the sense of magical power. In Na^i^unaand the LaA- 
kMaiara it has acquired the sense of illusion. In Ankara the 
word ma3^ is used in the sense of illusion, both as a principle 
of creation as a ^kti (power) or accessory cause, and as the 
phcnoTTienal creation itself, as the illusion of world-appeaiance. 

It may also be mentioned here that GaudapSda the teacher 
of Sailkars^s teacher Govinda w^orked out a system with the help 
of the maya doctrine* The UpanZ^ds are permeated with the 
spirit of an earnest enquiry after absolute tiuthL They do not 
pay any attention towards explaining the world-appearance or 
enquiring into its relations with absolute truth. Gaudapida asserts 
clearly and probably for the first time among Hindu thinkers, that 
the world does not exist in realityp that it h maya, and not reality. 
When the highest truth is realized may a is not removed, for it is 
not a thing, but the whole world-illusion is dissolved into its own 
airy n othing never to recuragain, 11 was GaudapSda who compared 
the world-appcarancc with dream appearances, and held that ob¬ 
jects seen in the waking world are unreal, because they are capable 
of being seen like objects seen in a dream^ which are false and 
unreal^ The atman says Gaudapada is at once the cognizer and 
the cognized, the world subsists in the atman through rnayi. 
As atman alone is real and all duality an illusionj. it necessarily 
follows that all experience js also illusory', ^afikara expounded 
this doctrine in his elaborate commentates on the Upani^ds 
and the Brahma-sQtra. but he seems to me to have done little 
more than making explicit the doctrine of maya* Some of his 
followers however examined and thought over the concept of 
majfa and brought out in bold relief its character as the indefin¬ 
able thereby substantially contributing to the development of 
the Vedanta philosophy. 

Vedanta theory of Perception and rnfcrence^ 
Pramana is the means that leads to righi knowledge. If 
mejnor>' is intended to be excluded from the definition then 
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pramana la to be defined as the means that leads to such right 
knowledge as has not alnsady- been acquired Right knowledge 
{frat/td} in VedSnta is the knowledge of an object which not 
been found contradicted (adddAtfdrf&iKfisaj'itjSdnatvd^ Except 
when specially expressed otherwise,prama is generally considered 
as being cxcludcnt of memory and applies to previously umc- 
quired {aHad^igafu) and uncontradicted knowledge. Objections 
arc sometimes raised that when we are looking at a thing for a 
few minutes, the perception of the thing in all the succcraive 
moments after the first refers to the image of the thing acquired 
in the previous moments. To this the reply is that the Vedanta 
considers that so long as a different mental state does not arise, 
any mental state is not to be considered as momentary but as 
remaining ever the same. So long as we continue to perceive 
one thing there is no reason to suppose that there has been a 
series of mental states. So there is no question as to the know* 
ledge of the succeeding moments being referred to the know- 
ledge of the preceding moments, for so long as any mental 
state has any one thing for its object it is to considered as 
having remained unchanged all through the senes of moments. 
There is of course this difference between the same percept of a 
previous and a later moment following in succession, that fresh 
elemenU of time are being perceived as prior and later, thou^ 
the content of the mental state so far as the object is concerned 
remains unchanged. This time element is perceived by the sens® 
though the content of the mental state may remain undisturbed. 
When I see the same book for two seconds, my mental state 
representing the book is not changed nvtry second, and hence 
there can be no suth that I am having separate mental 

states in succession each of which is a repetition of the previous 
one, for so long as the general content of the mental state remains 
the same there is no reason for supposing that there has been any 
change in the mental state. The mental state thus remains the 
same so long as the content is not changed, but though it remains 
the same it can note the change in the time elements as extraneous 
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additEofi«. All our uneontradicted knowI«ig‘e of the objects of the 
externa! wodd should be regarded as right knowledge until the 
absolute is realised. 

When the aruahkarana <mind) comes in contact with the 
external objects through the senses and becomes transformed as 
it Avere into their forms, it is said that the antahkararia has 
been transformed into a state As soon as the antahka- 

rana has assumed the shape or form of the object of its know¬ 
ledge, the Ignorance with reference to that object is 

removed, and thereupon the steady light of the pure oon^^ous- 
ficss (riV) shows the object which was so long hidden by 
ignorance. The appearance or the perception of an object 
IS thus the self-shining of the cit through a vrtti of a form 
resembling an object of knowledge. This therefore pre-sup- 
jxises that by the action of ajnana^ pure consci&Eisness or being 
is in a state of diverse kinds of modifications. In spite of 
the cit underlying aU this diversihed objective world which b 
but transformation of ignorance (ajflanaX the former cannot 
manifest itself by ibsclf for the creations being of tgnomnee 
they are but sustained fay modifications of ignorance;^ The 
diversified objects of the world are but transformations of 
the principle of ajfkana which is neither real nor unteaL It 
is the nature of ajhlna that it veils its own creatjons. Thus 
on each of the objects created by the ajflSna by its creating 
cap^ity there is a veil fay its veiling (rft'iiraHii) capacity^ 
But when any object comes in direct touch with antahkarana 
through the senses the antahkaraiia becomes transformed into 
the form of the object, and this leads to the removal of the vdl 
on tliat partfcular ajhina form-—the object^ and as the self- 
shining cit is shining through the particular ajhana states we 
have what is called the perception of the thing. Though them is 
in reality no such distinction as the inner and the outer yet the 
ajftina has created such illusory dbtlnctions as individual souls 
and the external world of objects the distinctions of time, space, 
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etc, and veiled these forms. Perception leads to the temporary 
and the partial breaking of the veil over specific ajnina forms 
so that there is a temporal' union of the cit as underlying the 
subject and the object through the broken veil. Perception on 
the subjective side is thus defined as the union or undifTerentia- 
tion i^abhi/Ja) of the subjective consciousness with the objective 
consciousness comprehending the sensible objects through the 
s 
i 

tyaksatvuM)- This union in perception means that the objective 
has at that moment no separate existence from the subjective 
consciousness of the perceiver. The consciousness manifestinf 
through the antahkarana is called jivasakst. 

Inference {anatnana), according to Vedanta, is made by our 
notion of concomitance {lyiptijbaHa) between two things, acting 
through specific past impressions {satftskdra). Thus when I see 
smoke on a hiU, my previous notion of the concomitance of smoke 
with fire becomes roused as a subconscious impression, and I 
infer that there is fire on the hilL My knowledge of the hill and 
the smoke is by direct perception. The notion of concomitance 
revived in the subconscious only establishes the connection be¬ 
tween the smoke and the fire. The notion of concomitance is 
generated by the perception of two things together, when no 
of the failure of concomitance is known {t^abkiedrajSSna} 
regarding the subject. The notion of concomitance being alto¬ 
gether subjective, the Vedantbt does not emphastie the necessity 
of perceiving the concomitance in a large number of cases {bhit- 
yodorianam sakrddarianam V€ti vtUso nadaraniyok). Vedanta is 
not anxious to establish any material vaJidit)' for the inference, 
but only subjective and formal validity. A single perception of 
concomitance may in certain casts generate the notion of the 
concomitance of on* thing with another when no contradictor'^ 
instance is known. It is immaterial with the Vedanta whether this 
concomitance is experienced in one case or in hundreds of cases. 
The method of agreement in presence is the only fonn of con¬ 
comitance ijiTtvsy^'ydpt£\ that the Vedanta allows, ^o the 
Vedanta discards all the other kinds of inference that NySya 
supported, via, totvayavyatirtki (by joining agreement in pre¬ 
sence with agreement in absence), kevaidnv^i (by universal agree¬ 
ment where no test could be applied of agreement in absence) and 
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^£Va/az^atir£M (by univtisal agf^ment in absence), VedSnia 
advocates three premissra, vii. ([) fmujm (the bill is fiery); 
(2) A^fii (because it has smoke) and (3) drs/a/afa (as in the 
kitchen) instead of the five propositions that Hyaya maintained^ 
Since one case of coiioomitance is regarded by Vedanta as 
being sufficient for making an inference it holds that seeing the 
one case of appearance (silver in the conch-shel]) to be false, 
we can infer that all things (except Brahman) are false 
mabhinnam sarvam mithya BrahnabktnNatx^dl yedn/am tad^vnm 
yam iukiinipyaml First premiss (pmiijfid) all else excepting 
Brahman is false; second pretniss {ketu) since all is dififerent from 
Brabman; third premiss {dr^idrtla) whatever is so is so as the 
sih-er in the conch*. 


Atman^ Jfva, TsvaraT Ekajivavida and Dr^^^si^tivAda. 

We have many times spoken of truth or reality as self- 
luminous {itrayaffiprakdiaX But what docs this mn^an? Vedanta 
defines it as that which is never the object of a knowing act but 
is yet imtnediate and direct with us {imtdyaWi saii apaf^ksmya- 
va/mr^Qgyatvam}, Self-luminosity thus means the capacity of ^ 
being ever present in ail our acts of consciousness without in any 
way bdng an object of consciousness. Whenever anything is 
described as an object of consciousness^ its character as constitu¬ 
ting Its knowability b a quality^ which may or may not be present 
in it, or may be present at one time and absent at another. 
This makes it dependent on some other such entity which can 
produce it or manif^t it Pure consciousness differs from all its 
objects in this that it is never dependent on anything else for 
its manifestation^ but manifsts all other objects such as the jugt 
the cloth, etc i f conscimisness should require another conscious¬ 
ness to manifest it, then that might again require another, and 
that another, and so on ad infimtum {anavasm), 1 f conscious- 
n^s did not manifest itself at the time of the object-man ifestat ion, 
then even on seeing or knowing a thing one might doubt if he 
had seen or known it. It is thus to be admitted that conscious¬ 
ness ipmibkiiH} manifests itself and thereby maintains the ap- 
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pearance of all our world experience. Thb goes directly against 
the jflfttata theory of KurnSrila that consciousness was not im¬ 
mediate but was only inferable from the manifesting quality 
{juatata} of objccU when they are knouTi in consciousn^ 

Now Vedanta says that this self-luminous pure consdousncsa 
is the same as the self. For it is only self which is not the objert 
of any knowledge and is yet immediate and ever present in 
consciousness. No one doubts about his own self, because it 
is of itself manifested along with all states of knowledge. The 
self itself Is the revealer of all objects of knowledge, but is 
never itself the object of knowledge, for what appears as the 
perceiving of self as object of knowledge is but association 
comprehended under the term ahamkara (ego). The re^ self is 
identical with the pure manifesting unity of all consciousness. 
This real self called the atman b not the same as the jlva or 
individual soul, which passes through the dive^ experiences 
of worldly life, Isvara also must be distinguished from this 
highest atman or Brahman. We have already seen that many 
Vedantists draw a distinction between miyi and avidya. Maya 
is that aspect of ajflana by which only the best attributes 
are projected, whereas avidya is that aspect by which impure 
qualities are projected. In the former aspect the functions are 
more of a creative, generabve(Mijii|>fl) type, whereas in the latter 
veiling {tivatana) characteristics are most prominent The rela¬ 
tion of thecitorpureintclltgence, the highest seif, with maya and 
avidya (also called ajflana) was believed respectively to explain the 
phenomenal Ifivara and the phenomenal jiva or individual This 
relation is conceived in two ways, namely as upadhi orpratibimb^ 
and avaccheda. The conception of praltbimba or reflection Is 
like the reflection of the sun in the water where the Image, 
though It has the same brilliance as the son, yet undergoes 
the effect of the impurity and movements of the water. The 
sun remains ever the same in its purity untouched by the 
impurities from which the image sun suffers. The sun may 
be the same but it may be reflected in different kinds of 
water and yield different kinds of images possessing different 
characteristics and changes which though unreal yet phenome¬ 
nally have all the appearance of reality. The other conception 
of the relation is that w hen we speak of ak^ (space) in the jug 
or of ak^ itt the room. The akaia in reality does not suffer 


any modiRcation in being^ withiri the jug or within the roonii In 
reality it ts all^pervasive and Is neither limited (avarAinna} 
within the jug or the room, but is yet conceived as being limited 
by the Jug or by the room. So long as the jug remains, the 
Ik^ limited within it will remain as separate from the akiia 
limitaj within the room. 

or the Vedantists who accept the reflection analogy the fol¬ 
lowers of Nrsimha^rama think that when the pure cit is reflected 
in the mayap tsvara 15 phenomenally produced, and when In the 
avidya the individual or jiva. Sar^'ajnatmi however does not 
distinguish between the may a and the avidya, and thinks that 
when the cit is reflected in the avidya in its total aspect as cause, 
wc get T^varap and when reflected in the antahkarana—a product 
of the avidya—we have jiva or individual souL 

JIva or individual means the self in association with the ego 
and othti- personal experienffiSp Le* phenomenal self, whfch feels, 
suffers and iis aflected by world-experiences- In jfva also three 
stages aiedistinguished; thus when during deep sleep the anuh- 
karana is submerged p the self perceives merely the ajAana and the 
j"*va in this state U tailed pmjAa or anandamaya. In the dream- 
state the self is in association with a subtle body and is called 
taijasa. In the awakened state the self as associated witli a 
subtle and groas body is called visva. S* also the self in its pure 
state is called Brahman, when associated with maya it is called 
fsvara, when aissociated with the fine subtle element of matter as 
controlling them, it is called hiranyagarbha; when with the gross 
elements as the ruler or controller of them it is called virat 
purusa. 

The jiva irt itself as limited by its avidyt is often spoken of 
as paiamarthika (real), when manifested through the sense and 
the ^o in the waking states as vyavahartka (phenomenal), and 
when in the dream states as dream-self, pratihhisika (illusory), 

Praka^tma and his fiillowers think that since ajAana is one 
there cannot be two separate reflections such as jiva and Iihrara; 
but it is better to admit that jfva is the image of I^vara in the 
ajfljina The totality of Brahma-cit in association with nia>'a Is 
Uvara, and this when again rEflccted through the ajnuna gives 
us the jiva. The manifestation of the jiva is in the antahkarana 
as states of knowledge. Tlic jiva thus In reality is livara arid 
apart from jiva and Isvara there is no other separate existenccof 
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Brahma-caitanya. Jiva being the image of Isvara is thus de¬ 
pendent on him, but when the limitations of jiva are removed 
by right knowledge, the jiva is the same Brahman it always was. 

Those who prefer to conceive the relation as being of the 
avaccheda type hold that reflection (pratibimba) is only possible 
of things which have colour, and therefore jiva is dl limited (avac- 
chinita) by the antahkarana (mind). I^ara is that which is be¬ 
yond it; the diversity of antahkara^ accounts for the diversity 
of the jlvas. It is ensy however to sec that these discussions are 
not of much fruit from the point of view of philosophy in deter¬ 
mining or comprehending the relation of IsSrttra and jTva. In the 
Vedanta system ISvara has but little importance, for be is but a 
phenomenal being; he may be better, purer, and much more 
powerful tlian «c, but yet he is as much phenomenal as any of 
us. The highest truth is the self, the reality, the Brahman, and 
both jiva and livara are but illusoiy impositions on it Some 
Vedantists hold that there is but one jiva and one body, and 
that all the world as well as all the jivas in it are merely his 
imaginingsL These dream jivas and the dream world will 
continue so long as that super-jiva continues to undeigo his 
experiences; the world-appearance and all of us imaginary 
individuals, run our course and salvation is ^ much imaginary 
salvation as our world-experience is an imaginary experience of 
the imaginary jivas- The cosmic jiva is alone the awakened jTra 
and all the rest are but his imaginings. This is known as the 

doctrine of ekajfva (onc-soul> , , , ,. 

The opposite of this doctrine is the theory held by some 
Vedantists that there are many individuab and the world-appear¬ 
ance has no permanent illusion for all people, but each person 
creates for himself his own illusion, and there is no objective 
datum which forms the common ground for the illusory percep¬ 
tion of all people; just as when ten persons see in the darkness a 
rope and having the illusion of a snake there, run away, and 
agree in their individual perceptions that they have all seen 
the same snake, though each really had his own illusion and 
there was no snake at all. According to this view the illusory 
perception of each happens for him subjectiwly and has no 
corresponding objective phenomena as its ground. This must 
be distinguished from the normal Vedanta view which bolds 
that objectively phenomena are also happening, but that these 
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arc illLsory only in the sense that tlicy will not last permanently 
and have thus only a temporary and relative existence in com¬ 
parison with the truth or realrt}’ which is et'cr the same constant 
and unchangeable entity in all our perceptions and in all world- 
appearance. According to the other view phenomena are not 
objectively existent but are only subjectively imagined; so that 
the jug I see had no existence before I happened to have the 
perception that there was the jug; as soon as the jug illusiDn 
occurred to me I said that there was the jug. but it did not exist 
before. As soon as I had the perception there was the iJlusion. 
and there was no other reality apart from the illusion. It is there¬ 
fore called the theory of drstisrstivada, i.e. the theory that the 
subjective perception is the creating of the objects and that there 
are no other objective phenomena apart from subjective per¬ 
ceptions, In the normal Vedanta view however the objects of 
the world are existent as phenomena by the sense-contact with 
which the subjective perceptions are created. The objective 
phenomena in themselves arcofcoursebutmodilicationsorajtfana, 
but still these phenomena of the ajhana are there as the common 
ground for the experience of all. This therelbre has an objec¬ 
tive epistemology whereas the drstisnAivada has no proper 
epistemolog)'. for the experiences of each person are determined 
by his own subjective avidya and previous impressions as modi- 
Ecations of the avidya. The dr^isr^ivada theory approaches 
nearest to the VijAanavada Buddhism, only with this diflerenee 
that while Buddhism does not admit of any permanent being 
Vedanta admits the Brahman, the permanent unchangeable 
reality as the only truth, whereas the illusory and momentary 
perceptions are but impositions on it. 

The mental and physical phenomena are alike in this, that 
both are modifications of ajMna. U is Indeed difficult to 
comprehend the nature of ajflana, though its presence in con¬ 
sciousness can be perceived, and though by dtaJectic criticism 
all our most well-founded notions seem to vanish away and 
become sdf-contradictoiy and indefinable. Vedanta explains 
^e reason of this difficulty as due to the fact that all these 
indefinable forms and names can only be experienced as modes 
o^f the real, the self-luminous. Our innate error which we con¬ 
tinue from bcginningless time consists In this, that the real in 
its full complete light is ever hidden from us, and the glimpse 
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that we get of it is always through manifestations of fonns 
and names; these phenomenal forms and names are undefinable, 
incomprehensible, and unknowable in themsdi’es, but under 
certain conditions they are manifested by the self-luminous real, 
aiid at the time they are so matiifcsted they seem to have a 
positive being which is undeniable. This positiw being is only 
the highest being,the real which appears as the being of those forms 
and names. A lump of cUy may be moulded into a plate or a 
cup, but the plate-form or the cup-form has no existence or being 
apart from the being of the day; it is the being of the clay that 
is imposed on the diverse forms which also then seem to have 
being in themselves. Our illusion thus consists in mutually mis- 
attributing the characteristics of the unreal forms—the modes of 
ajflaon and the real being. As this illusion is the mode of alt our 
experience and its very essence, it is indeed difficult for us to 
conceive of the Brahman as apart from the modes of ajhina. 
Moreover such is the nature of aj Hinas that they ate knowable 
only by a false identification of them with the self-luminous 
Brahman or atman. Being as such is the highest truth, the 
Brahman. The ajhana states are not non-being in the sense of 
nothi ng of pure negation {^abkdvd^i but in the sense that they are 
not being. Being that is the self-luminous illuminates non-being, 
the ajnana, and this illumination means nothing more than a 
identification of being with non-being. The forms of ajftana 
if they arc to be known must be associated w'ith pure conscious¬ 
ness, and this association means an illusion, superimposilion, and 
mutiial misattribution. But apart from pure consciousness these 
cannot be manifested or known, for it is pure consciousness alone 
that is self-luminous. Thus when we tjy to know the ajttana 
states in themselves as apart from the St man we fall in a dilemma, 
for knowledge means illusory superimposition or illusion, and 
when it is not knowledge they evidently cannot be known. Thus 
apart from its being a factor in our illusory experience no other 
kind of its existence is known to us. If ajhina had been a non¬ 
entity altogether it could never come at all, if it wet* a positive 
entity then it would never cease to be; the ajUAna thus is a 
mysterious categofj' midway between being and non-being and 
indefinable in cveiy way ; and it is on account of this that it is 
called taitvauyaivdbhynm amrvdeya or undefinable and undeter¬ 
minable either as real or unreal It is real in the sense that it is 
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a iiecessafy postulate of our phenomejial experience and unreal 
in tts own nature, for apart from its connection with consciousness 
it is incomprehensible and undeiinable. Its forms even while they 
are manifested in consciousness are self-contradictoiT^ and in¬ 
comprehensible as to their real nature or mutual relation, and 
comprehensible only so far as they are manifested in conscious¬ 
ness, but apart from these no rational conception of them can be 
formed. Thus it is impossible to say anything about the ajftSna 
(for no knowledge of it is possible) save so far as manifested in 
consciousness and depending on this the Dtstisrstividins asserted 
that ourexperience was inexplicably produced under the influence 
of avidyi and that beyond tliat no objective common ground 
could be admitted But though this has the general assent of 
Vedanta and is irrefutable in itself, still for the sake of explain¬ 
ing our common sense view {praHkarmm^avasatM} we may 
think that we have an objective world before tis as the common 
field of experience. We can also imagine a scheme of things and 
operations by which the phenomenon of our experience may be 
interpreted in the light of the Vedanta metaphysics. 

The subject can be conceived in three forms; firstly as the 
Atman, the one highest reality, secondly as jiva or the atman as 
limited by its psychosis, when the psychosis is not differentiated 
from the atman, but Atman is regarded as identical with the psy¬ 
chosis thus appearing as a Jiving and knowing being,as jivasakfi or 
perceiving consciousness, or the aspect in which the jiva compre¬ 
hends, knows, or experiences ; thirdly the antahkarana psychosis or 
mind which is an inner centre or bundle of avidya manifesta¬ 
tions, just as the outer world objects are exterior centre of 
avidya phenomena or objective entities. The antahkarana is not 
only the avidya capable of supplying all forms to our present ex¬ 
periences, but it also contains all the tendencies and modes of 
pa-st impressions of experience in this life or in past lives. The 
antahkarana is always turning the various avidyS modes of it into 
the jlvasaksi (jTva in its aspect as illuminating mental states), and 
these are also imtnediately manifested, made known, and trans¬ 
formed into experience. These avidya states of the antahkarana 
am ^called its vrlLis or states. The specific peculiarity of the vrtti- 
ajftanas is this that only in these forms can they be superimposed 
ujwn pure consciousness, and thus be interpreted as states of con¬ 
sciousness and have their indefinitencss or cover removed. The 
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forms of ajnana remain as indelinite and hidden or veiled onl}' 
so long as they do not come into relation to these vittis of antah- 
karana, for the ajhana can be destroyed by the cit only in the 
form of a vrtti, while in all other forms the ajflana veils the dt 
from manifestation. The removal of ajflana-vrttis of the antah- 
karana or the manifestation of vrtti-jAIna U nothii^ but this, that 
the antahkarana states of avidya are the only states of ajhana 
which can be superimposed upon the self-luminous atman 
{Adhyasay false attribution). The objective world consists of the 
avidya phenomena with the sel f as its background. Its objectivity 
consists in this that avidya in this form cannot be superimposed 
on the self-luminous cit hut exists only as veiling the cit These 
avidya phenomena may be regarded as many and diverse, but in 
ail these forms they serve only to veil the cit and are beyond oon.- 
sdousness. It is only when they come in contact with the avidya 
phenomena as antahkarana states that they coalesce with the 
avidyi states and render themselves objects of consciousness or 
have their veil of avarana removed. It i$ thus assumed that in 
ordinary perceptions of objects such as jag, etc, the antahkarana 
goes out of the man's body {iariramadhyai) and coming in 
touch with the jug becomes transformed into the same foim, 
and as soon as this transformation takes place the cit which 
is always steadily shining illuminates the jug-form or the jug. 
The jug phenomena in the objective world could not be manU 
fested (though these were taking place on tlie background of 
the same self-luminous Brahman or atman as forms of the highest 
truth of my subjective consciousness) because the ajnina pheno¬ 
mena in these forms serve to veil their itluminator, the self-lumin¬ 
ous. It was only by coming into contact with these phenomena 
that the antahkarana could be transformed into corresponding 
states and that the tllumination dawned which at once revealed 
the antahkarana states and the objects with which these states or 
vrttts had coalesced. The consciousness manifested through the 
vrttis alone has the power of removing the ajbana veiling the 
cit. Of course there arc no actual distinctions of inner or outer, 
or the cit within me and the cit without me. These are only of 
appearance and due to avidya. And it is only from the point of 
view of appearance that we suppose that knowledge of objects 
can only dawn when the inner cit and the outer cit unite together 
through the antahkarana vrtti, which makes the external objects 
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traruluccnt as it were by its own transliieeace^ remo\^ the ajfiana 
which was vdJing the external self-Juminoiis cit and rc™ls the 
object phenomena by the very nniofi of the cit as reflected 
through it and the cit as underlying the object phenomena. The 
pratyak.^-praftia or right koowledgfc by perception is the cit, the 
pure consciousness^ reflected through the vrtti and identical with 
the cit as the background of the object phenomena reveaJed by 
it. From the relative point of view wc may thus dbtinguish three 
consciotLsness^: (i) consciousness as the background of objec¬ 
tive phenomena^ {3) consciousness as the background of the jTva 
or pramati, the individual. (3) consciousness reflected in the vpiti 
of the antahkarana; when these three unite perception is effected. 

Prama or right knowledge means in Ved^ta the acquire¬ 
ment of such new' knowledge as has not been contradicted by 
experience {titMdAitay. There is thus no absolute deflnttion of 
truth. A know'Itxlge acquired can be said to be true only «io long 
as it is not contradicted. Thus the world appeaiancc though it 
is very true now^ may be rendered false, when this is contradicted 
by right knowledge of Brahman as the one reality. Thus the 
knowledge of the world appearance is true now, but not true 
absolutely.. The only absolute truth is the pure consciousness 
which is never contradicted in any experience at any time^ The 
truth of our world-knowledge is thus to be tested by iinding out 
whether it will be contradicted at any stage of world experience 
or not* That which is not contradicted by later experience is to 
be r^arded as true, for all world knowledge as a whole Vi'ill be 
contradicted when Brahma-know'Iedgc is realiiied^ 

The inner experiences of pleasure and pain abo are gene¬ 
rated by a false identification of antahkamna transformations as 
pleasure or pain with the self by virtue of which are gene¬ 
rated the perceptions, '"I am happy," or am sorry," In con* 
tJnuous perception of anything For a certain time as an object 
or as pleasure, etc, the mental state or vrtti is said to last in the 
same way all the while so long as any other new form is not 
taken up by the antahkarana for the acquirement of any new 
knowledge. In such when I infer that there is fire on the 
hill that 1 see, the hill is an object of perception^ for the antah- 
karana vrtti is one with it, but that there is fire in it h a matter 
of inference, for the antahkarana vdti cannot be in touch with the 
fire; so in the same experience there may be two modes of 
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mental modification, as perception tn $edng the hill, and as 
inference in inferring the fire in the hill. In cases of acqubed 
perception, as when on seeing sandal wood I think that it is 
odoriferous sandal wood, it is pure perception so far as the sandal 
wood b conoemed. It is inference or memory so far as I assert it 
to be odoriferous. Vedanta does not admit the existence of the 
relation called samavdya (inherence) or jati (class notion); and 
so does not distinguish perception as a class as distinct from the 
other class called inference, and holds that both perception and 
inference are but diflerent modes of the transformations of the 
antahkarana reflecting the cit in the corresponding vrttb. The 
perception is thus nothing but the cit manifestatinn in the antah- 
karana vrtti transfonned into the form of an object with which it is 
in contact Perception in its objective aspect b the identity of 
the cit underlying the object with the subject, and perception in 
the subjective aspect is regarded as the identity of the subjective 
cit with the objective cit This identity of course means that 
through the vrtti the same reality subsbting in the object and 
the subject b realized, vvhereas in inference the thing to be in¬ 
ferred, being aw'ay from contact with antahkarana. has apparently 
a different reality from that manifested in the states of conscious¬ 
ness. Thus perception is regarded as the mental state represent¬ 
ing the same identical reality in the object and the subject by 
antahkarana contact, and it b held that the knowl«Jge produced 
b)’ words (e.g. this b the same Devadatta) referring identically 
to the thing which b seen (e.g. when I see Devadatu 

before me another man says this b Devadatta, and the know¬ 
ledge produced by “this is Devadatta " though a verbal {Sdl>da) 
knowledge b to be n^rded as perception, for the antahkarana 
vrtti b the same) is to be regarded as perception or pratyak.^ 
The content of these words (this is Devadatta) being the same 
as the perception,and there being no new rdationing knowledge as 
represented in the proposition “this is Devadatta Envoiving the 
unity of two terms '* this “ and " Devadatta” with a copula, but 
only the indication of one whole as Devadatta under visual per¬ 
ception already experienced, the knowdedge proceeding from 
tills b Devadatta'* b regarded as an example of nirvikalpa 
knowledge. So on the occasion of the rise of Brahma-conscious¬ 
ness when the preceptor instructs “thou art Brahman” the 
knowledge proceeding from the sentence is not savikalpa, for 
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though gfsmniAticaHy there are two ideas and a copula, yet 
from the point of view of intrinsic significance {idtparya) one 
identical reality only is indicated. Vedanta docs not distinguish 
nirvikalpa and savikaJpa in visual perception, but only in sSabda 
pcrc^tion as in cases referred to above In all such cases the 
condition for nirvikalpa is that the notion conveyed by the 
sentence should be one whole or one identical reality, wheivas 
in savikalpa perception we have a combination of difTcrent 
id^s as in the sentence, "the king's man is coming” {rdjapvrusQ 
&gacckali% Here no identical reality is signified, but what is 
signified is the combination of two or three difTerent concepts'. 

It is not out of place to mentiotii in this connection that 
Vedanta admits all the six pramanas of Kumarila and con¬ 
siders like Mimamsa that all knowledge is self-valid {svatak- 
pramdna\ But prama has not the same meaniRg in Vedanta 
as in Mlmdmsi. There as we remember prama meant the 
knowledge which goaded one to practical action and as such 
all knowledge was prama, until practical experience showed the 
course of action in accordance with which it was found to be 
contradicted. In Vedanta however there is no reference to action, 
hut prams means only uncontradicted cognition, To the definition 
of sc If-validity as given by MimSmsa Vedanta adds another 
objective qualification, that such knowledge can have svatah- 
prtmSnya as b not vitiated by the presence of any do$a (cause 
of error, such as defect of senses or the like). VedSnta of course 
does not think like Nyaya that positive conditions (e.g, cor¬ 
respondence. etc.) are necessary for the validity of knowledge, 
^r doe it div«t knowledge of all qualifications like the 
Mimamsists, for whom all knowledge is self-valid as such. It 
adopts a middle course and holds that absence ofdosa is a neces- 
sapf condition for the self-^-alidity of knowledge. It is clear that 
this is a compromise, for whenever an external condition has to 
be admitted, the knowledge cannot be regarded as self-valid, 
but Vedanta says that as it requires only a negative condition 
for the absence of do^ the objection do« not apply to it, and it 
holds that if it depended on the presence of any positive con¬ 
dition for proving the validity of knowledge like the Nyaya. 
then only its theory of self-validity would have been damaged. 
But since it wants only a negative condition, no blame can be 
* Set wid 
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attributed to its theory of sdf-validity. Vedanta was bound to 
follow this slippcrj- middle course, for it could not say that the 
pure cit reflected in consciousness could require anything else 
for establishing its validity, nor could it say that all phenomena! 
forms of knowledge were also all valid, for then the world- 
appearance would come to be valid | so it held that know¬ 
ledge could be regarded as valid only when there was no dow 
present; thus from the absolute point of view all world-know- 
ledge was false and had no validity, because there was the 
avidya-do», and in the ordinary sphere also that knowledge was 
valid in which there was no do^ Validity (piamanya) with 
Mimainsa meant the capacity that knonvledge has to goad u$ to 
practical action in accordance with it, but with Vedanta it meant 
correctness to facts and want of contradiction. The absence of 
dosa being guaranteed there is nothing which can vitiate the 
correctness of knowledge*. 

Vedanta Theory of Blnaion. 

Wchave already seen that the Mimainsists had asserted that 
all knowledge was true simply because it was knowledge {yath* 
Srthah sarvt vivadaspadibhiitdk fmtfayak pratyayatvai). Even 
illusions were explained by them as being non-perception of the 
distinction between the thing perceived (e^. the conch-shell), and 
the thing remembered <tg. silver). But Vedanta objects to this, 
and asks how there can be non-distinction between a thing which 
is clearly perceived and a thing which is remembered? If it is 
that it is merely a non-perception of the non-association (Le. 
non-perception of the fact that this is not conriected with silver), 
then also it cannot be, Ibr then it is on either srdc mere negation, 
and negation with Mimainsa is nothing but the hare presence of the 
locus of negation (e.g. negation of jug on the ground b nothing but 
the bare presence of the ground), or in other words non-pcrcep- 
tion of the non association of "silver" and "this" means barely 
and merely tlie "silver” and "thia" Even admitting for argu¬ 
ment’s sake that the distinction between two things or two ideas 
is not perceived, yet merely from such a negative aspect no one 
could be tempted to move foru'ard to action (such as stup¬ 
ing down to pick up a piece of illusory silver). It is positive 

1 Sec VtdanfftjariihJtfi, und CitHikhii irtuhpii- 
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conviction or perception that can lead a man to actual practical 
movement. If again it ]$ said that it Is the general and imperfect 
perception of a thing (which has not been properly difrercntiatcd 
and comprehended) before me, which by the memory of silver 
appears to be like true stiver before me and this generates the 
movement for picking it up, then this also is objectionable For 
the appearance of the similarity with real silver cannot lead us 
to behave with the thing before me as if it were real silver. Thus 
t may perceive that gava)*a (wild ox) is similar to cow, but despite 
this similarity I am not tempted to behave with the gavaya as 
if it were a cow. Thus in whatever way the Mimimsa position 
may be defined it fails*. Vedanta thinks that the illusion is 
not mc^y subjective, but that there is actually a phenomenon 
of illusion as toere arc phenomena of actual external objects; 
the difference in the two cases consists in this, that the illusion 
IS generated by the do^ or defect of the senses etc., whereas the 
phenomena of external objects are not due to such specific do^s. 
The process of tlJusoiy perception in Vedanta may be described 
thus. First by the contact of the senses vitiated by dt>^ a 
mental state as “thisn^s*’ with reference to the thing before me 
is generated; then in the tiling as “this" and in the mental state 
of the fonn of that "this" the cit is reflected. Then the avidya 
(nescience) associated with the cit is disturbed by the presence 
of the do^, and this disturbance along w'ith the impression of 
silver remembered through similarity is transformed into the 
appearance of silver. There is thus an objective illusory silver 
appearance, as well as a similar transformation of the mental state 
generated by its contact with the illusory silver. These two tranS' 
formations, the silver state of the mind and external phenomenal 
illusop^ stiver state,are manifested by the perceiving consciousness 
(saAficaiCayra). There are thus here two phe nomenal tran sforma- 
tions, one in the avidyi states forming the illusaty objective silver 
phenomenen, and another in the antahkarana-vrtti or mind state. 
But in spite of there being two distinct and separate phenomena, 
their object being the same as the "this" in perception, we have 
one knowledge of illusion. The special feature of this theory of 
illusion is that an indefinable (anin^acanijfa AAjrofi) illusory silver 
IS created in every case where an illusory perception of silver 
three orders of reality in Vedanta, namely the 
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paromarthika or absolute, vpavakarika or practical ortiiin!ar>'' 
experience, and pratibhasika, illusory. The first one represents 
the absolute truth; the other two are false impressions due 
to dci^ The difference between vyavaharika and pratibhasika 
is that the dosa of the vj'avabarika perception is neither dis¬ 
covered nor removed until salvation, whereas the dosi of the 
pratibhasika reality which ocoifs in many extraneous forms (such 
as defect of the senses, sleep, etc,) is perceived in the world of 
OUT ordinary experience, and thus the pratibhasika experience 
lasts for a much shorter period than the vyavaharika. But just 
as the vyavaharika world is regarded as phenomenal modifica¬ 
tions of the ajnSna, as aprt from our subjective experience and 
even before it, so the illusion {c.g. of silver in the conch-shell) is 
also regarded as a modification of avidyi,an undefinabk creation 
of the object of illusion, by the agency of the dosa. Thus in the 
case of the illusion of silver in the conch-shell, indefinable silver 
is created by the dosa in association with the senses, which is 
called the creation of an indefinable {anirvaiamya) silver of illu¬ 
sion. Here the cit underlying the conch-shdl remains the same 
but the avidya of antahkaiana suffers modifications {pgriudma) 
on account of dosa, and thus gives rise to the illusory creation. 
The illusory silver is thus vh^arm (appearance) from the point 
of view of the cIt and parinama from the point of view of 
avidya, for the difference between vivartta and parinama is, that 
in the former the transformations have a different reality frorn 
the cause (cit is different from the appeaiance imposed on itX 
while in the latter case the transformations have the same reality 
as the transforming entity (appearance of stiver has the same 
stuff as the avidya whose transformations it is). But now a 
difficulty arises that if the illusory perception of silver is due to 
a coalescing of the cit underlying the antahkarana-vrtti ^ modi¬ 
fied by dosa and the object—cit as underlying die “this" before 
me (in the illusion of “this is silver"), then I ought to have the 
experience that “1 am silver" like " I am happy" and not that 
"this is silver"; the answer is, that as the coalescing takes place 
in connection with my previous notion as “this,” the form of 
the knowledge also is "this is silver" whereas in ^e notion 
"I am happy," the notion of happiness takes place in connec¬ 
tion with a previous vrtti of “ 1 " Thus though the coalescing 
of the two "cits" is the same in both cases, yet in one case the 
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knoivl^ge takes the form of *'I am," and in another as “this is” 
aeeording as the previous impression is "I" or “this." In dreams 
also the dream pereeptiuns are the same as the iIJusor>' percep¬ 
tion of silver in the touch-shell. There the illusoiy creations are 
^ncrated through the defects of sleep, and these creations are 
imposed upon the cit The dream experiences cannot be rt^arded 
merely as memory-products, for the perception in dream is in the 
form that "4 see that I ride in the atr on chariots, etc." and not 
that I remember the chariots," In the dream state all the seris^ 
are inactive, and therefore there is no separate objective cit there, 
but the whole dream experience with all characteristics of space, 
time, objects, etc. is imposed upon the ciL The objection that 
since the imposition is on the pure cit the imposition ought to 
last even in waking stages, and that the dream experiences ought 
to continue even in waking life, does rot hold; for in the waking 
stages the antahkarana is being constantJy transfonned into dif- 
fererit states on the expiiyr of the defects of sleep, etc., which were 
causing the dream cognitions. This is called (negation) 

as distinguished from badha (cessation> The illusory creation of 
dream experience may still be tlierc on the pure cit. but these 
cannot be experienced any longer, for there being no dosa of 
sleep the antahkarana is active and suflering modiheations in 
accordance with the objects presented before us. This is what is 
called nivrtti, for though the illusion is there I cannot experience 
it, whereas badha or cessation occurs ivhen the illusoiy creation 
ceasM, as when on finding out the real nature of the conch-shell 
the illusion of stiver ceases, and we feel that this is not silver, this 
was not and will not he silver. When the conch-shell is perceived 
as silver, the silver is felt as a reality, but this feeling of reality 
was not an illusory creation, though the silver was an objective 
illusory creation; for the reality in the .4ukti (conch-shcll) is trans¬ 
ferred and felt as belonging to the illusion of silver imposed upon 
it. Here we see that the illusion of silver has t«ro diffibrent kinds 
of illusion comprehended in it. One is the creation of an inde¬ 
finable silver {aHirvofanijra-raJaietpani} and the other is the attri¬ 
bution of the reality belonging to the condi-shell to the illusory 
silver tmp<^ upon it. by which we feel at the time of the ilJu- 
sion that It is a reality. This is no doubt the anyathdkkyati 
font! of illusion as advocated by Nyiya. Vedanta admits that 
cn two things (eg', red flower and crystal) are both present 
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before my and I attribute the quality of one to the other 

by illusion (tg-.thc illusion that the crystal is red), then the illusion 
is of the form of an>'athakhyati; but if one of the things is not 
present before my senses and the other is, then the illusion is not 
of the anyathakhyati type, but of the anirvacaniyakhyati type. 
VedSnta could not avoid the former type of illusion, for it be^ 
lieved that all appearance of reality in the world-appearance 
was really derived from the reality of Brahman, which was self- 
luminous in all our experiences. The world appearance is an 
illusory creation, but the sense of reality that it carries with it 
is a misaltribution {anyathak^dii) of the characteristic of the 
Brahman to it, for Brahman alone is the true and the real, which 
manifests itself as the reality of ail our illusory world-experience, 
just as it is the reality of Sokti that gives to the appearance of 
silver its reality. 

Vedanta Ethics and Vedanta Emancipation. 

Vedanta says that when a duly qualified man takes to the 
study of VedanU and is instructed by the preceptor—" Thou 
art that (Brahman)," he attains the emancipating knowledge, 
and the world-appearance becomes for him false and illusory. 
The qualifications necessary for the study of Vedanta are (i) 
that the person having studied ail the Vedas with the proper 
accessories, such as grammar, lexicon etc. is in full possession of 
the knowledge of the Vedas,(2)that either in this life or in another, 
he must have performed only the obligatory Vedic duties (such 
as daily prayer, etc. called nityadtarma) and occasionally obli¬ 
gatory duty (such as the birth ceremony at the birth of a son, 
called naimittika^karma) and must have avoided all actions for 
the fulfilment of selfish desires {kdmya-karfHos, such as the 
performance of sacrifices for going to Heaven) and all pro¬ 
hibited actions (e,g. murder, etc. nisiddka-karma) in such a 
way that his mind is purged of all good and bad actions (no 
karma is generated by the nitya and naimittika-karma, and as 
he has not performed the kdtt^a and prohibited karmas, he has 
acquired no new karma). When he has thus properly purified 
his mind and is in possession of the four virtues or means of 
fitting the mind for Vedanta instruction (called iSdkaaa) he 
can regard himself as properly qualified for the Vedanta in¬ 
struction, These virtues are (t) knowledge of what is eternal 
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and what is transreut. (2) disindfnation to enjoyments of this 
life and of the heavenly life after death, (3) extreme distaste for 
all enjoyments, and anxiety for attaining the means of right know¬ 
ledge, (4) conttol over the senses by which these are restrained 
from everything but that which aids the attainment of right 
knowledge (a) having restrained them, the attainment 

of such power that these senses may not again be tempted to- 
wa^s worldly enjoyments (i) power of bearing extremes 

of heat, col dp etc, (r) employment of mfnd towards the at- 
tainment of right knowledge, (rf) faith in the instructor and 
Upani^ds; (5) strong desire to attain salvation. A man pos- 
s^ing the above qualities should try to understand correctly 
the true purport of the UpanUads (called Sravang), and by 
aiguments in favour of the purport of the Upantsads to 
strengthen his conviction as stated in the Upantsads (called 
«emwf) and then hy nididhjasana (meditation) which includes 
all tlie Voga processes of concentration, try to realize the truth 
^ one. Vedanta therefore in ethics covers the ground of 
oga, but while for Yoga emancipation proceeds from under- 
st^dmg the difference between purusa and prakrti, with Vedanta 
s^vation comes by the dawn of right knowledge that Brahman 
alone IS the true reality, his own self', Mimarnsi asserts that the 
Vedas do not declare the knowledge of one Brahman to be the 
supreme goal, but holds that ail persons should act in accord- 
an^ With the Vedic injunctions for the attainment of good 
and the removal of evil. But Vedanta holds that though the 
purport of the earlier Vedas is as Mimamsa has it. yet this 
IS m^t only for ordinary people, whereas for the elect the 
goal is clearly as the Upanii^s indicate it, namely the attain- 
ment of the highest knowledge. The performance of Vedic 

** ordinary men, but yet it was 

teheved by many (e.g, Vacaspati Miira and his fotlou^rs) that 
due pj^ormance of Vedic duties helped a man to acquire a 
^t keenness for the attainment of right kncm-lcdge; others 
believed (^g. Prakadatma and hts followers) that it served to 
bring about suitable opportunities by securing good preceptors, 
c c. an to remove many obstacles from the way so that it be¬ 
came ctoier for a person to attain the desired right knowledge. 

In the acquirement of ordinary knowledge the ajflinas re- 

* Spc f^^RTAuifyd aiLil 
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moved are only .<)mailer states of ajflana, whereas when the 
Brahma-knowledge dawns the ajnina as a whole is removed. 
Brahma^knowledge at the stage of its first rise is itself also a 
state of knowledge, bet such is its special strength that when 
this knowledge once dawns, even the state of knowledge which 
at first reflects it (and which being a state is itself ajftana modi¬ 
fication) is destroyed by it. The state itself being destroyed, 
only the pure infinite and unlimited Brahman shines forth in its 
own true light. Thus it is said that just as fire riding on a piece 
of wood would burn the whole city and after that would bum 
the very same wood, so in the last state of mind the Brahma- 
knowledge wpuld destroy all the illusory world-appearance and 
at last destroy even that final state*. 

The mulct! stage is one in which the pure light of Brahman 
as the identity of pure intelligence, being and complete bibs 
shines forth in its unique glory, and all the rest vanishes as 
illusory nothing. As aJI being of the world-appearance is but 
limited manifestations of that one being, so all pleasures also 
are but limited manifestations of that supreme bliss, a ta^ 
of which we all can get in deep dreamless sleepi. The being 
of Brahman however is not an abstraction ftom all distent 
beings as the mttd (being as class notion) of the naiyayika. hut 
the concrete, the real, which in its asp«t as pure consciousness 
and pure bliss is always identical with itself. Being {sat) is pure 
bliss and pure consciousness. What becomes of the avidya during 
mukti (emancipation) is as difficult for one to answer as the 
question, bow the avidyi came forth and stayed during the world- 
appearance. It is best to remember that the category of the 
indefinite avidya is indefinite as regards its origin, manifestation 
and destruction. Vedanta however believes that even when the 
true knowledge has once been attained, the body may last for a 
while, if the individual’s previously ripened karmas demand it 
Thus the emancipated person may walk about and behave like 
an ordinary sage, but yet he is emancipated and can no longer 
acquire any new karma. As soon as the fruits due to his ripe 
karmas are enjoyed and exhausted, the sage loses his body and 
there w'ill never be any other birth for him, for the dawn of 
perfect knowledge has burnt up for him all budding karmas of 
beginningless previous lives, and he is no longer subject to any 
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of the ilJusions subjective or objective which could nuke any 
kn^ledgc, action, or feeling possible for him. Such a man is 
called fivannmkta, Le. emancipated while living. For him all 
world-appearance has ceased. He is the one light burning alone 

m himself where everything else has vanished for ever from the 
stage*. 

Vedinta and other Indian Systems. 

Vedanta is distinctly antagonistic to Nyaya, and most of 
its [Mwerful dialectic criticism is generally directed against it. 
Sahkam himself had b^n it by showing contradictions and 
inconsistencies in many of the Nyaya conceptions, such as the 
theory of causation, conception of the atom, the relation of sama- 
vaya, the conception of jati, etc* HLs followera carried it to still 
^ater lengths as is fully demonstrated by the labours ofirihai^a, 
Cttsukha, Madhusudana, etc It was opposed to Mimamsa so 
far as this admitted the Nyaya-VaKejika categories, but agreed 
with It generally as regards the pramanas of anumina, upamiti, 
aithapattt, ^bda, and antipalabdhi. It also found a great sup- 
porter in Mlmamsa with its doctrine of the self-validity and self- 
manifesting power of knowledge. But it differed from MlmSmsa 
m the field of practical duties and entered into many elaborate 
di^sslons to prove that the duties of the Vedas refentsd only to 
ordinary men, whereas men of higher order had no Vedic duties 
to per form but were to rise above them and attain the highest 
knowledge, and that a man should perform the Vedic duties 

on y so long as he was not fit (or Vedanta instruction and 
studies. 

With Samkhya and Yoga the relation of Vcd3nta seems to 
be very dose. We have already seen that Vc-danta had accepted 
all the special means of self-purification, meditation, etc, that 
were advocated by Yoga. The main difference between Ved^ta 
and Sarnkhya was this that Sarpkbya believed that the stuff of 
which the world consisted was a reality side by side with the 
puni^ In later times Vedanta had compromised so far with 
batpkhya that it also somerimes described mayi as being made 
upof sattva, rajas, and tamas. Vedanta also held that according 
to these three chamcteristics were formed dive^e modifications 

^ Set 

* See idbiultisn Cif Syiyt, SjiUuni.i*^, h. ii 
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of the maya. Thus Wvara ia believed to possess a mind of pure 
sattva alone. But sattva, rajas and tamas were accepted in 
Vedanta in the sense of tendencies and not as reaJs as Samkhya 
held it Moreover, in spite of all modifications that maya was 
believed to pass through as the stuff of the worJd-appcarance, it 
was indefinable and indefinite, and in its nature different from 
what we understand as positive or negative. It was an unsub¬ 
stantial nothing, a magic entitj- which had its being only so long 
as it appeared. Prakrti also was indefinable or rather undemon- 
strablc as regards its own essential nature apart from its mani¬ 
festation, but even then it was believed to be a combination of 
positive reals. It was undefinable because so long as the reals 
composing it did not combine, no demonstrable qualities belonged 
to it with which it could be defined. Maya however was undc- 
monstrable, indefinite, and indefinable in all forms; it was a 
separate category' of the indefinite. Samkhya believed in the 
personal individuality of souls, while for Vedanta there was only 
one soul or self which appeared as many by virtue of the maya 
transformations. There was an adhyasa or illusion in Samkhya 
as well as in Vedanta; but in the former the illusion was due 
to a mere non-distinction between prakrti and purusa or mere 
misattribution of characters or identities, but in Vedanta there 
was not only nibattribution, but a false and altogether inde¬ 
finable creation. Causation with Samkhya meant real transforma- 
tion, but with Vedinta all transformation was mere appearance. 
Though there were so many differences, it is however easy to 
see that probably at the time of the origin of the two systems 
during the Upanisad period each was built up from very similar 
ideas which differ^ only in tendencies that gradually manifested 
themselves into the present divergences of the two systems. 
Though Sankara laboured hard to prove that the Sarnkhya 
view could not be found in the Upanirads. we can hardly be 
convinced by his interpretations and arguments. The more 
he argues, the more we are led to suspect that the Samkhya 
thought had its origin in the Upanisads, Sank^a and bis 
followers borrowed much of their dialectic form of criticism from 
the BuddhisU His Brahman w'as very much like the ^unya 
of Nagarjuna. It is difficult indeed to dUtinguisb between 
p^e being and pure non-bdng as a eatery. The debts of 
iS^ikara to the self-luminosity of the Vijilanavida Buddhism 
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cun hardly be overotimatod. There seems to he much tnith 
m the ^cusations against Sankara by VijUana Bhiksu and 
others that he was a hidden Buddhist himself. I am led to 
thmk that Sankara's philosophy is largely a compound of 
Vijftanavada and Sflnyavada Buddhism with the Upanisad 
notion of the permanence of self superadded. 
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334 . 337. 37 ®, 40S, 414, 416. 

4S3, 484 

Mtrsdhdy-duifva-jpni^m^ 314 

Mir’p^kJM^fuyAc»jkU*ma^ 496 
15311PP 1S9 

339 

mrviJagljy 961 

337 

mmfiP'hij 97X 
Mrj$ai£a #4 

m'ltaxo, 94 

4 E» 9 H. 

NiiftAa^ 171 Wp 
mltalka^ 99 

48a 

Atfka^aJtu^ 30^ 309 ■- 
190. 316 

/iLF flllf 489 

Hifpa*iityar 148 

4.36 

488 
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toj, 104^ rp 6 t 1O0, 
liiSp ^ 35 p =70* 3^7 i 45 

4 Q 4 

*j* ^77 

MlloMAa, 4 let IT. 
iii/ay»9'^', jt“ 

nMA£> 4 >*, 1^4 
Noli]« liiaih, 114 
wdm^tv^ffo^ 

Sast^tmitac^r 3a^« 357 

Nofi-pefttptioOj aSl^ 5^9^ 597, 

North-weiteni Prarvince, iji 

3.1 pi. 

NpimMiltiUllt MEssir 4194 410 
Niimbefi apit 3^1 3o6rt.i 315 

i6i,i6&t 177. 5i9»i<>9»-i74,176,177, 
t 7 ft, 379^ 194. ^9$, 197* ^& 9 p 303 p 

3 < 34 . 305. 307J 30^ 3fl9p 310, jiiif.p 
jjo, 1^1, iii. Sifip 337 p 3 aJ^p 33 ^f 33 *p 
i 3 i* 33 f'^ 337 p 33 ^. 33 ^ 34 *^ 343 > 

344 ft,. J 46 > 347, 54 jh. J 50 V 353, 

J 54 * 33 *^ 3 «S 9 p 3 *Si 3 ^ 5 p 3 « 3 i 3*4 ^ 367 i 
3 ^e. 369^ 373 , 37 jt 3 ?*» 377 i 
3S0. 3 ®^« 3 ® 5 < 39 J‘ i 94 . 39 * 

397 p 4 ^ 3 t 4 W> 41 It 413- 4 H< 4 l 3 i- 4 i*i 
4 l?i 43 ^. 434 i 44a. 44 ^ 5 ^ 4 S 3 h 439 ^ 4 *^^ 
4^3, 466% 4^4^ ^Sfi, 497; nalyre laf tiatf 
« 3 f* 459 "•■ not™ priifflet 4** 
tgtr i*.^*-* l 34 **-t 
t&8p ifl[« 50^ 3f£i ftit 410 M. 

13,341^ l|4»-. 

IS**-. 359*-. 4 * 5 *. 

IJI ftHp Jiiw,p 

154*- 

335 *. 

Ny^jiikaHiiafi^ ^q^p j 10 Pv.p 311 ft.^ 5 ri *+i 

314*.. 516B.p Jt?*.* 334*-* 3***^ 
3 it»*i 337 *- 33 **-i 35 T*^p 353 *hp 
359 ** 

571 

A>d3Uitif/tf, j #. 

31^ ft. 

67.79. IOC*.. 1*1* ifriji.p 
163 ft., ata«., a75p 307, 3it*.p 3iio^ 
331. 33a ft,. J16, 3^7 ff.p 350 ft., 3ja 
33 *. 337 **. 345 * P 3 + 5 *-7 347+ 3S3p 
355*^1 358Ap 3 S 9 *'> 3 *^t 3 A*.T 363 i 
355**1 373 *-. 3 « 5 Jt.p 4 I 4 **p 

417*^ 4^9 ft*, 467 

37Ip 405 

65p 307 

N^jmitrni^ i07, 4f$ 

A^j4].WftdwJ^, 571, 417 ft. 

/fyA^iuvim^hva, 370p J7^ft,, 388^ 

395*- 

A^>i£nfmp 508, M 
/f^/^jaiiddklHfaJrfa^ 5b8 


j 4 j£ 1 * 778 

A>ffjw jTiti/jnip 3 a 9 it*ti 77 . 197*-h 

3M*., 351, 35^, J07. 54**'^ 3^5. 
4 JO 

A^jw jrd^mMJ^p j56ft. 

A>vfjwj^mir, 71, looi, 17^1^78. 179p ^94^ 
35 303* 3 p 5 i 3^7 *-p 

^J^jm^irarmre^a^ 507 

A^>dffi^Wi£htfOp 778 

A^TrO^Jr/^Tjoftroft^aMp 6j* 50^ 

63 

Nj 37 i|.Vii 5 i: 4 iki.. 167^ 173, 15611^ tSi, 
384, 194 *.p 355* 3*5p 3Hp 3*1* 3*3* 

319, ijj, 313. ja& 3j(», jjj, 3^1, 
J}3. 3«J- J7ip 4<»3 p 49 J : witkiwilr 

CM the- i^idti/rAa /ftfror. a!i^ If. | Atgo.' 
ment from order und m 

fyvqiir of iht aiatence taf GoA^ 5^3 01; 
AmmcBE« 3 £a.t£UUNe BEuldhiitdoctrioe 
or»a«tbtl U r^tm^ Bod fadM/^ra, 
uaE; ntnmic combiMlion^ 316 y Bud^ 
diUll ctitimm aS Mnd Vaems- 

pqtiV aiijver* 339^1 Cl^ka and the 
A>^^uJ^iypw+ 3(M; ewea of recol- 
300'p quiulJoD U tnmr^ble 
uieecdawp 311 ; eauutian ui mote' 
dolar xnollciTLp 311; ciiaatkHi 44 opCEm- 
tite coEkdilicms, jaa; clBui£c 4 tion of 
mfcrrocc, 353^.; cift^ScaCion oF 

3391 coiKcptjOD cfwbdeit jSa ft.) 
criticiHn of momeniajinitu, ^74; mb- 
CW of the SAnibhyo aod thcBaddkLit 
vitw of 331 odiidsiia of 

MofAAr^svada^ etc,, 173 If.; 

CiitidfEn of iKc theory oT emadibon bj 
Vediotftf 466; dEboliog dcWcci olid 
folUeicat diiciimna on the 

ta^nti^ offtjAffinrjftOp 333 n.', diBCiufiiini 

0& the ibtmi, 076 IT,; dDctrine of dii- 
ioltitioa, 3ij; doctbiiE of infcrcoce. 
345 ftf dootftoe of ilEtuioiit 337; doi:^ 
lime of 37 a fT-: doo- 

triiw of pef«7riion, 333; docrittie of 
MMtlp 36a If.- doclHne of aabiiADoe 
jroff*: doctrine of ir^jft4ft£i 

Knd 334 if s docHiDft of Fjr^f. 

343 ff*! eputemology, 4ja^;crTciwtt» 
peroepbon^ 336; faJhiiCieii orhetu, 3441 
five pirmiTtg. of Pr+futapp^ 330- 
foTtDaJion of nidiclei* 3^19; lour lun^ 
of prtnii^ap 33+ftj defi« 

aitioii of pcpceptiod, a^*-i 34**-* 
general cputemofi:^gtau ntumiioa ■» 
comparEd with hJtiii 4 i,nit 4 , 367 j fiidetei- 
fflijmtc ud iictefffliwi.tc percepcioiit 
334; infEfe&ce from eflecta to Oinsct, 
197! infereice! of ft OtUOrp 313 ff.f 
liletfttnrrp 307 Cj locriti nlkd deanedtf 
openting sa ideofogiicid oouaei of 
atomk combcBfttiDB^ 333fJ^! Mlroantsi 
dc^tr^ of ncem|ioii+ mlr™- 

loiiij mioiiive Bod mefiiftJ petEOfftioo. 
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34^ fr*: mods of Btomic 
Mt like ItlF)^ of Qratksnp ^3^ ; modie at 
opemtkut uf beudigbt lajii, made 
of ta Doni mnedi with tkoit 

qf Sftinkhya-)^, 37^"^; HicleoilMr 
dungei Asd heat, JIJ Kl luElth: of 
pleasure and paiiki ; tH^iiaa cl umn 
tompued witb the noufin of 

limcp 311; iQfmdcc qf caiue, 

IW A; qfajea of Nya^ ftiLdio, 377 
philDuplij of ilie ymitfiJta i^mr, 
385^; fu ccllooblkiD and 

auts^ cfMtiou, 330; FlmlMtapidaV 
cUasificAiian of qo^itioni 33* w.i 
Pi'ajaitikp 4 dA'i elasdocation of mlr-«- 
/A^Mttmibm aikd /orrlriAilaMmSMtt, 150; 
Pn^t]kpjkdA’'M dDCLridc g( eJtamplc 
compared with that at 
3$0 jr.; PrsiftsUpflda^s iULcrpretAtiofl of 
docUrne af infereocej jaSfpj 
lYilutap&da's Yiew DtAlOlnie cocelMiU' 
tiDD, 318^ principle on whkh ihc cate' 
gcHc« arc ulmiltcdr 313 ♦ Tcktlam 
difectljr epfHeheodei by pcfCcpii □Up 
3351 wdvMkm thronglk kikowledge, 
365 flr+; Mmaedjrt oM flJiWrtirJjFf 
313; Kiencc cl 

MAjpared with 
and MlnLup:^ 368^ letuc- 
conlad AOd perocplkiat 333 ft .; dx 
kfaiis d «erkJie<oi3tK[^ 334; tbeciy d 
owirryanarJ^ bmttXMltfdf With the frf- 

doctiiiic of FVahhiJcaja, 
343» 343 W;; trajucCDdcolaJ ccntdci^ 
3411 tnkfUitiiMion Df qtaalidei ftotb 
<sii5« |q gITkCe, 333; uDCfffidjtkcnal 

coocofDitanoe and iadacticKif 347 ffi; 
Vocupab^s reratatiofi of identity of 
ruenee lad aianhly aa bang giqia^a 
of infciaicep 333; VAcas^dp Srl- 
dhora and (lafigefa qn indoetnunate 
perception^ 337IF+; Vailcyika an oki 
ichocf of 7 St AT.; VAlayi- 

yaiutf tJdyq|ak4imi VAcupabt 
and D^muklrtti cn doctriK of 
cmvcctnitance* 351 ^h| view of motm 
cantTa^ed with Sictikhya, 3311; view 
of Di^ticdp 33^; view of pcttepbco 
contnuted addi ihat qf Ftabhikarap 
343*^? View of iAmJmm cnunait^ 
with (hot of the Bud<&iatap 318#. ; 
vi/itrtfaAAjnifi theory of Ulttakrap 1851 
wiU cf Gc^ and tckolqgy, 334 ff. 

307, 337 if. 

dj. 177, 307 

r^yopufya^ 577 
I to 

t 7 lp 109 

fJjMuatfn-xira, loi: 

JN^/aATp ^ 

jjiaJk^raAfa, 19 ^ 

Otdi^liorg, 83if.p *37 pf, 

OlUp 3$ 

DL 


umnuciencc, J73 
Ontolr^cal, 9, 3 p 340 
Ora! ducDialoiM^ 65 
Order, 364 
Organic, 51 
Organic aJiKticM, 94 
Onenta!, 34 
<?iipnnikhatp 40 
Ovnnit 318 
Oafofdp 4011. 

98 

aSa, 3ra„ 313, 317 3,^^ 

/^imrtA 4 if^armitfamjrjTi^ff^ ^oSn. 

308 

PadmanibJja Milrm jodp 307 
IbidttiapfldA, 4 i 8 p 419 
/^u^o/Tp 98 pr,p 31 n. 

390 

^laMp lla 

AdraAfFp 4r9p 491 ih 
171 w, 

J 31 

/\^fa/d 4 M, 418, 419 

4 to 

419 

^pa^AiUtrizfiam^^ 4I9, 43!^#, 

I'ancaram Irai^Yts^ 310 
Fancaiikha, uO, 117^ ,|| 

14^ 

37 

iw. JOii t6$ 
pO^^ljoMfndam, 8a 

Altilu, 16B. 3» jj*,, 318*,, 

JHojr. 

iiO#„ alo, a8i 
/kq^uMdfiO, 141 
ly^n^raAmitf a^ie, 

/itn^dh% 3t7 
/Innamclcivijjp agji. 

aS«. 

/4rnOTdJRdAa^ 999, 31^ 
fi 9 r^mami$A 4 Mf 99* 

4091,,, 4 ,oj,. 

^nmmdrik^JtifJd, 144 
fto^mdrtAafaJk, 493 

914 

37a 

/mttHi, jirt 
/imf/iora^ aaoir. 

Its, jjfi, 

3J3r3®S 

fiaridA^tmjv /u^jha, 1 rg n. 

/arovAijpfidp 445 

104 

/unidroKiii]^ m w. 

/ivV>44«^di,fd, 193 

33 
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148 

^«n>4MMd, 101 if. 

170 

iqi 

panmJL^^ 314 
parim^l^, JI5, 313 
/orMri/i; 314 

33, 193+ i^y 46A, +B7 

/OfT^JKdUil^d, 

/urtuiHAAyd'mdAif 

jm^cuuLy ytoy 3»r^ 

/kxn/r/dmtMO, 3^3 

Arr/iV^=<^wnw 171 

fmf^omyo, 193 
/arfJt^, 193 
447 

j818., 309 

/Wl^wif^d/ic^iin^^ IJI» iBl (i*, 

18311.^ 

FumeiidK, 41 
AwiM/fl* i«3, 185 
Pin* 1&5 

Futwimtai Miitii,.37i, 378 h, 
iB7» 19S 
177+ 178 

/dU»t4fC« JOJ 
fiUUftfAy JIT 

PfttAAjalL w» IDJ1 iiih 11^ 13 t| T 37 r 
ii8» up, >30^ Jjr, ijj, ij4< 136, 
t3®i 3W* 3J9. 3,17 w-t 3631 4®S^ ^ 
date And identDiit^EMiw a|o£ ^ kLl 
rclaEioti wilL i.3ti iS. 

PoiaHjaiic^riia^ IjO 
faikamam /kAmsm^ toj 
pKtntt, t7J 
/o/AdOfk 1 d6 

94 

84, Ml V Dunifcfts- 
lioQ of lomw, 91; exleoding ow 
tlvrM IItm, 91 
96 
158 

Piriiamlihiflimagga, Sj^ gJ it. 

£71 

70^ 3J3^ 413 
319 

117 

Wii, 3^ 8t, piPi., i*8r rii, i i4t 

il9» ^^1#^- 47^! utemture^ 161 

Pllllin^ ntf+^iiOp iafia., 3 JO»^J 9 i UQ^a^t 
J 9 S, 4 ^ 4 ^ I*®® 

/d/«^p 157 

100 

jfdnutdr/ifcijbk 459 h 4B7 
j^rwmita, 117^ jj8 
PiriTii^ ii^p 169P i7j 
38 JL 

135 a. 

FAtifljaU, ijj, >35 

/^fApt/o/d MoAd^lJ^iv, ijj 


/kf/a4>r^a4Jl4Jf>v»fm^^ 

Aai4, Tjt 

I^iali|aifc h&ifkk&ya, air 
BcJiool, 119 

/^Zj^jo^c^n/rvT 13 i, 335 
PiiaAjald itf/Wp M 
E^timokkliBa&iiiitarii, loi 
PiibaJtp 413 
Plyasip roOp ro7 

Pef«ptiot^ i5i 197 p S90, jjip 333. 

M4 t 33J. Jj6w J-W J41. J41* 3+I' ^ 
Porramuai;, ijjt ioSuonoop 1344 13$; 

poiterp tjc 
Penifln, ijj 
Pwiaito, 

Pufimiitic, 137 

Petfivtuiliai S3 
Petfogfmd, 409*. 

^f r 413. 4t7 

373 

pAvM, 83 p 95, 98 
/v|d[|/di^jup 8g If. 

/^JjtjMAZWd^ 83 Jt, 

Plwaoincfu^ 54' ^13^ 

Ijfli I40» *41. ih* US. I44f <47- 
ifo^ Ijip 107, i6Sf 117, ifti, 101, 
1^. 13^ jfiii 373 p 41 ** 45*^ 45*- 4S3. 
460^ *66* 467P 468, 4 ln 4 fl^F 4^ 

FlacooniciiM], 43$, 45a, 45S4 4^*+ ^^4 
P^ilofiapliio Iiu32fti»i4 66; dl^Va4fvl 
cksAs fil, 67; fttnaitJa oTi 65 

UpMitJMtf 314F^i 38 If., 
4 §m.. 49»,p 34ii.* ;8 «. 

Phytiical chancta^ 318 
Phyilcfl p 403 

303, 306*.. 317 

/V|brditi>^^«xA* 17! 

Klj*. 

W*?®* S 5 , „ 

fitry^ma, j4f S$, i®. HJ"- 

6ft n.p 163 ttr 
p^kmra/itJha, 317 
^ lOi, left 
Tbto, 4a 
Flutaiiatn, 175 
Poly-bbiiatik* 319 
Fuljkbfriitfip 17 

^ fM* Antwmt JHndM^t 
ij 3 p M**-. *St 1 «m_, 31^6, 3tS». 
ido 

Potovdofp t73p 173 

PqteoElaL ^54. 133, 13ft a.p 173, 46S 

PcvtentifUi^ ag} 

P4wsi£, ^ la Vail5tiv 8311., 90, 91 Ai. 

loSp itgpf^ 

PiabdhAoa Jaibalip 33. 34 
300 

FimthdCMdrOp 171, 309 
FrabhAkATAp 60, iS^p ’io^rt^ 370* 
37ift 37»- 17^ 179. 383. J8i. jSi. 586, 
18ft 390- 39ip 193. 19s* 39^.397.190* 

399, 40Op 401, 4&1, 403, 4]$. 416^ 4*Tt 
44^ 439 
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jjM 3^4 ji., 

^J 9 T***w 

PnLoli*, ^ 

/^^oMdeiAat 4^7 
/rad^Jaisrf^ 416 

^jipoli, fjt Iftr sS, J*p |ft, 4 j* 46. 47 p 

IyufMapii0ifn^ no 

/V^/faff/KOdwt nip rij 

/nyiiJ, 55, iji, 14J, 171, 171, ^73, 

4 U 

/^i^'A^«njf| i7r ff- 

1^ 

/y^'^/dramifJt ftjt llS, 4II 
I’mAaraMOJiaaiikMi^ J70, 3 T&"-^ 

iS6 5^1 J97 fr- 

no 

14J, 3 ^ 7 ^ jiJ ». 

PnkaiiDaisdi^ 430^ 4^ 
frako^tmu^ 41^ 4U 
PmkliirTTinh Akni^dAnaiwIai 4S0 

171 

t4$, 194* >17. *^8. 

Up, ligjt* ^3jp 145, 146* 147^^ 

l 49 t ijc*. 4 S*i »Sii ai 4 . *38^*59, 
16j, ifiij, 166, 167, 169* 370+173, 173^ 
41 jt 4 ^ri 4 ^t 44 ^ 

/ru^#iaydrJ/jWA 4 i^« 4 f., 1^4 ^ 

3 > 4 , 113 p 347, 34S, j6j, 

4 ^ 

/fflflfcj, 33«p 406, 415* 4l6p 4> 1, 4S9p 4^4 

7>r0MdA> jgj 
^nmddiicaraf^ 300 

ij4p 30 e, 377, 194, 196, 39S, 
3 ^p Jli. SJS, S 35 . J 41 p BB 4 n J55t 
3 ^. J6S* 390* J 94 i 197 - 398 .199i 
4 ^ 4 . 4 ^P 4 ^ K.. 4 rQf 411- 4 Ji. 4^4 «- 
415. 4 *< 5 . 4tjm.. 444, 470p 414, 491 
3JJ tr. 

/n 3 #vli!iar>tfrrAd;^tfr/ 4 /dMdMT 177 
1^4 iM- 

/Vatlir 4 fMHJf 0 ^ 4 AM^ ip, 

rStW^ tSiw., 

/nMA»J^/ 4 u/ir, 154, 409, 410^ 411 
7 V«t 4 cf^AjaMav^<^p no, (3311^ 

*^ 7 . JOP 
frvmdi^tmlda, 407 

309 

4 o 6 p 4I-3 

ijj, 394* 363^ +0$ 

171, 

I^PVhp ^974., J09 

144 . 354 * 3 ^ 

/ntmM, 303^ 330 #- 
/WMrjw^&io, itiS 
/ra/aOriT, 435 

141 

fira/^ffpaf&ma, 433 

304. J 49 
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iff., 93, J 3 ; 3 + i 


Ftoivl^Aiiip j[o6, 311 n.p 314#,, 

3 r 5 #,p Ji 7 «- 3 ® 5 r IJiiir. JJT. J 4 », 
^J 4 % 330 p 35 ip iS 5 "-. 359 w^- 361 

6 ^ 7 p 

Au/jwdp il it ^ ^1 ji,^ j9, 4 ^ 5 , 470 

371 
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prvfiiAdjajJ^dttJt^ 14 ^ 

/TtK^Al, 185^ 180 fl„ 398P 303* J30p 33 jp 
369 

390 

114 

^70 

firot^'^dFiMaia, j 66 
fra/t^a^foJikdvattd, ijo, 363 
/ruJuamAAjmiMim^, 131 p 134 
/niiriu^tfrv, 347 

/nifiV;i 4 /iNwfp 103 

frmi/sMimjiddlLlM 

f^JfHt. 357 

fratUa, 43 

prvti^*, W* « 3 «» "M 
fratitjfOMmmtfuta, Si 

U 9 . I 47 p 4 '^^t in«iihil^oC 0l~ 
jSim, 

FfBiTi^p^ 419 

I 53 p iSjp 0944 jiOgp ijtf, 533, 

344 t 381. 384^ 4 ® 9 J*'. 4^7 "■ 

4 Jo If* 

483 

/Vw^o-^wntAw* 378#-1 381 

389 

pra£j^^ 4 ^] 4 jr&^^ 409 
n 4 

/m^jhffj^m^jhMop r4j 
^no^^ftip 1^ 

3 SO 

1^7, jjo* 131 
I^t 7 dc 44 mddluyiiu ,4 115 
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iVff™«aW4* 113, 14J#., 3590. 
^^rwipro^Hd^, 748 

/™wfl 3 i QOlf^p 11$#.* 143, 394, 4rti^ 

5 »«. 3 < 5 * 375 
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/rB^vMur. ate, iSf, * 9 ij, jj© 
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/rajmjata. Ijim., 1*4,105, jflt 

^rddKrtA 4 m, 9^ 

"-, 359 
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181, rW, 406. 48^ 

^*«d#rjw 3 d^p 33* W+ 

FFtlji, lOp 4|, ^1, 1^, 

^mwi, ^ 

/fH^Monf^oip 361 

o 3 ir« 

33 7 > jjfis 17s 
/nJ^o^ 33 * 

37! #+ 

/rdlri^ 4 o>/rar 3 ui/i 3 ^ 341 
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ot 68 f. j intCfiiciatcd^ 671 two cLaitef 

of, 67 

^ J 7 ^ 371. 571 ^ 387. 4a/ 

370 

^AharuTAmm, 370 

a« 4 , 394 p 3 * 4 , 3oSp 311.33^1 

333. 334* 3JS* 35^ 4^3^ +^. 49^ 
i^datmyc^ I78if« 

J| 4 p 3 ,M. m* 39 ^ 4*4 

/a^Af'AurwOfm, tji, 35^ 

/a34StfiWp 335 

331 

39. 70. iiS, 33 Jk 434 
SdiVA 'i nought. Bp 38 
SoAtd/oJiAimraAAdtraia/d^ 139 


ifl^i, 16s, ijo. 3tt, jij, 33J 

i^AUpmtihandkii y 313 
^adoM^udiiksMSdiMpta, 437 
Sa^kar^ 30, 38. 39* 41, 43 ipi.i 48, jo, jih 
5 % * 4 ^ 7 *^ B6ft,, %i|., 9[Ji.H 

I4JW.P t43* 1484^ 131 Ji., 16^, 
167. (OS, III, 137, jrgif.p 370, 37 Ip 
371 M^ 407, 4tf, 430 , 4H^ 411 14ijK 

439^ 43 *- 431. 43 if 433^ 434* 437. 43^- 

. 4S3. 47 *t 49 ip 493.494 

493 41 , 

^t&rm Bkam, 371 

4 jt 

431 

SaAbMH nlifia, 63, 304 H-i 18B11., 191 H-i 

. 3 *(^ 307*419 

Vedlfitap 468 
^ 4 widm-i^>n 7 «, 4t8 

431 

%lakMJik 4 iyi 4 j6o 

tBn. 

481 

/Onrii^^ irB 
SniSadhiLn^ jo9 
StUoA^f 41:7 Jt, 

«fa^/a 7 Ad 1*11., 34+ ii, jr, 

116, 130; crefl 4 iofi itt, 14; dcKtroK H 
rtblitb ^p 13 

Xwd, 101, 436 

HaUtBkv 3tiv. 

Sdkhit 30; od^n of ihc, 3,0 H. 
iBif^ 318 
Jttkai 

Hj-UUp 138 

xioatha Miiim, 370, 397 ir. 
^|>iiteM|i 4 Afd/>Vp 9 eji., l a^iv.p i43«.,4i[ 

Sintobhttdm, 15111., c6B 
,|dii£/4it» 415, 418 
S^iyaciryyi, 171 
i^^'j^p 18 >r^p 118 

i^J^rifp ^ 01 If. 

i8if+, 433 
.Klf^^ns^u^jy^arp 63 

J 44 

SSify^^iM, ll4«.p 17*. 37J^ 

386 Ki 3904., 401 il. 

saSm Hatapium^ i»9".p 17S+ 

371*. 

/dJpo^f t ij, 418 
fd^Pft^Kliddsr, 143, 1^ 

JitfAlPctn 144 

38 IT. 

tfigif.p 181, 394+ 50a W.+ 3*3, 353 
^^tunidj^iyi, 308 
SiAAJmdm, 318*.* 419, 484 483 

3OO 

Sivabhuljp tjci 

aji. Jj5 
Sivagum, 433 
£jtWWp 4l| 

SimisiM, 13* 
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irAit 166, (jJ?aJ joq, m, le+J U»l 

sainthood, (OD; what U cooiku uf, 
101 

SMmfrtftia^ j^l iiS if-^ 355 m-t 
37 *. 37^1 |8ov 

^ 39*^- 4*1 4*7»■ 

^* 44 ; 86jf. 

58, ™ 571 , 317 

SradifA^f^ Idiira^ IT®, 138 ■-, J6l 

/rosu^ 

/rJnzjhl, JJ^ig.* lij, jJOl, j^i 

!jiinhajjUt», li^w. 

SrTdhan^ 306, an, 3J3, 3^7 fc, 

. 337f 33^*^ 3595, 379*^ 

Shhirfap 419, 461, 4^5, 41 
Sniuipiha, 7a 
SrfUl^ 9a 

5rfj«id^ii^lf%nw^/^ 4s I 

laB 

SlIvxliiciiTa, 30^ 

/tWt J I 

Jrati, 11^ z5, 1^1 447 

ui 

Mi/Aam/rah^am, 40a ri- 

SuAant^a^ 18 n, 
y«Wa, 73, 74, ^ 

73, 166 

/irMp 4S8* 4»9 

ywjfjra, 131, 141, 167, 337, 4^3, 4^3 
/iiii7»/dp jjo, 131, |4 Yp J49 
SCiayftVida, 116, Jfjp T4np i6j, 
^79* 4t^i 43<i 419. 4 ^$i 4941 
para] wiih VjjJUnavftda^ nj 
Sunyavidin, ii3p 137^ jt?, taj, 140, 143, 

Svecakctq, J3i 34p 4$* 439 
Sv«ciinbuai, 170^ 173 

TSrf.i 31^ 3air., 39**++49* 
1^1 73 h .4 111^ 117, 181^ a8tii.^ 
+*ai 469 

sgST: S’’■■■*> 

a, 1*4, 

170*^ 17aw.p 173pf,, tjfiw., i« 5 ii., 
ioOjIm 117^ laa 

13fl, T3I 

^ififOMtrMtiajtra^ 119, 131 

lio, an 

34J, 331 

43B 

m^vnwJriffVp 349 
M^fam JiMtiB, 434 

68 Pi,, 138 

7 'aiair^, t8whi 31 p 39,46*.^ 5J, 11611.+ 

AramfiUmr afi 

Tsiitinjfa MeiBJfmw, 13, 336 

*^waylp 

laJukasi, U9, iaoir.+ jiij*,, tig 


Tiht^akaras, ^ 

l/JiaMija^ jipi 

iamm, 115^ ^4^. ^44. ? 46 t 149 p * 6 ^^ 

164. 169, 491. 493 

a 10*. 

AiM^p 110!«, 

144 

/dMwdJVj;, JC+ 114. il6v a13, ai6p a^lp 

^ 33 . 334 . 3TJp * 73 p 176 
7.^#v, 71* a 19,135 
7aH/^dmAia+ 371 
TAlitrm thcoghti 8 
TorntrapAfftikiU 37] 

7k^An»i>^, ijrif, 
iri0fp4J, 85, H7 p JM, 107 
f 4 ^ 4 -Jatd, too 

34. 38, afiij aoij 13^^ T70 
/Ar44, J^p ag6p 360 

7anM^4^d; 30J 
TarJtaplfit^ 371 

7 arAartLha^kf 0 J^^ 79, 114+ 
t&iM^ 163#++ 30344, 117 4-P 11^4- 
TarAasammk*^ 307^ 13 *. JioJ*. 
Tarkai^^ 331 p«, 

J17+ 11S+ tJli 136^ ijSp t47i 
jfo, 166^ 167^4111 phdaufihy, 1190, 
iaBAaiAfamj^tta, 

TaiA^fs^ ii^Pt, 1^ 

131, 137, 147, 14 ^ 

[334^ 

TathiMUyllUl, 1164. 
faifnit 4 rj(U^ln»t^\aoa, 337 
/omu^ ic6 
Taitp^meimt 397 m, 

TaiimMisma^i, 308+ 137 »-i 

339 34 *»-p 343 347 *■ 

419^ 41^ 

7dVttf/.r/iAd, 4r9^ 

TaitFtg^mmdff at a, 139 
*174., 16411. 

TathM/ttiod^jp^if, 13B4. 

7 }$tft>animdiaf tit 

Tamrnm^dnallt in+ ^45*-! 

154 *56 4., 1574.+ 1594,1 1634., 

^64 4 ,+ a66 PT,, 1.67 4 * 
7sm»j^AMAyai//^44r *43 *. 

rnttidafam, 3784; 

147 

l4/m;]=4/a/T^^d;4 mnrmmtya^ 44 a 
T^n^Ad^igamsili/mat 171^ ■75«.+ 

^ 

adi/H^, (jS, 34 j, 3 J|, Jj, 

fdmofMXa aAatttAjbjt^ 149 

l^dln^p 3* 
at&a. 

^Armnptba, 119 pv. 

Tdrmdmf ifl fl, 

Afrvt/ifnip ^iDw, 

36a Ji., 308 

^^//orjflp 4I4 

aiS»n aa9«H 
*09 "^P 330^-F 3l7*^+ 338147JV-P 
J 53 * p 3 ^«. 

TS/fiofy^iS^^MddAi, 307 
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Twhertt Lmditioul traq»iiiMkiii from^ 
%v ft 

TcchuJoilp 66, 77^ 3014, jeftK 309 
Tcchiiiciil lenns,. ie( mcAnii^, 

invcntedt t; ebiuc m Ftli j 

SU i5ip 355. 31^ 3U. 

3^3- 37^ 

^aT-«UOfni 353 

TcjotiiikJup iSrt. 

Tinff, 4lJp 

Ttkology* 347 * l+Sp ^54- *^7- 

Totnmiy* 3>3. 333 
7 %i Miitrj p/ /jb^ioji FhiiP^pkj^^ 

377 (i. 

7^ Su$*iy Naiya 

jiaiiu 

Tbaim, j^p 50, *j8 

Tbctibci I3t, iij 

Thduic S 

T^tr^gOf*^ 83 

TLoTLvftdii^ 83, 119, 413* iiOp jifl, 

130 

Tbcnividinj, J13 

TAr I3JP.» tip taiiHp 

24 ji. 

71 ^^^ dkt Uimu CoMcmt Wff. 

Thflly, Fmikx 3 
tAimi, jw 
/ 3 j«afni;(i|l^a*r, to^ 

TlMlinft!^ li, J84 JT.j J55 If. 

ThomwL* F* W.* 12911. 
Thought'pKotpgixph, t4f 
Thoflght-a*tifl, 341* 242 
TitKtBiip Ji I. i2ftg 144* itB 

3^3 

Tklok, BjlI GAii{3<lhMrp lo 

7 \/;xAam^iart, jtj 

Tiiii«p 3J1 
/vni^o, 41(7 

TtrUutAklni* 169, 173 

329 

Av^i^AfvrJMja, 290 
TrulitUHlitry cxpltuwtwvit 63 
TmiuccddcDtol ccHUACt«34i; power. 335 
Traiwctndcnt iofloutt. 33J 
Traiu/itiiaM ^ 

Tn^tulatfcm p/iki 3ft «. 

Tii],nifn^t}iiD, 3^p J7, ^35, 37* 5S 
trtuotv:^, 313 
27? 

irihS^^Aa^ 92^ jf, 

»8 it* 

TVp/flnrJlp 18 jf. 

7rt>vrA!cf/Hf* iftji, 

459 

343^1 3^ +® 

TniaU, i7ot *73 
Tii£khlb^mji;i2p 28 

JI4, 315, 324, jid 

ajit^ 87, 90, 9S1 143, J4gp l4Sp 

tr3 

4^4t^tWTj^^4f:, 90#* 


ffft)w~fiAga-/afJm^ia, 346 
iW^AQ, 443 

458 

28jiv 

^fii. UlO 

TvsHt. « 

¥2inj "”■ 

/^^/OMif* 137 
93 

r*9y^^37* 

148 

438 

uirAiAai’iiAt, 143 

CTdayw^ d3. 306p 3P7p 31 sji., 326i».. 319, 
363-f. 

l|7, 296. 333 

Udiuju ft3p I Wit* 
udSilMa^ 197 
miAAoca, 39011- 
udAA&Air^pUtaftiMf 390 h., 303 
■idSM'dlaE’tV/ti 134 

lot 

UdgllJii* 36 
Hft^orrda 100 

Ud7i>eMkm, <3* tiB**p 2 ^ip.» 398 fe* 
303. 307* J09, 337*^, 328, 33011:*, 
„ J37* >,34i* P 35 r as5«* 

Uk[hji« 36 
Ulfik*, JI, SOS 
Uoiiii^ti^ t?t. 337* 309 

UDOOfidilkmdl* 3^1, 331, 463 

UiKondiikHuJity, 330 
tlnive£ 3 (il% 14^3 
UnmAfllf^Ed. 273 
vim^^lrmam^^dki, 102 * 103 
Upodpfa, Ixft 

loi 

ifA>^liMAM^Mf 130 V. 
tr/Mi£am^Aaj, 3O2 

39 +, 197 , 3Mp 304 p jpS* 333 p 
iS 4 * aSSi i9h 4^3 
n^Mhbitf /nwd, 47I 

172 

493 

Kfittu^, 185. igs, sso, sn 

nr^JH^OiRJ* 137 

4iSp 423* 433, 434. 43ip 441, 
413* 494 y eanEMtKm ilH 173; mcMmog 
of lilt word, 3$ 

Uwni^f, 1* 7, ftp i 3 t J4ii a7» aft, 29^ 30V 
“ 4 t 65 .?o^ 7 V*^ & 7 i nov 

I ft* I 74 p 175* 308 p 110, 31 j, 

Hi, 123, 127* 234* SJ9. 1^3 If., ijii 
421, 4^3 p 429p 43^ 431, 433* 437^ i3l, 
44?P 447r 47^. 4901 493^ “™eot 

ucuiK, 78^ A^of 1^ 39- AlWrft. 
YEdtp 31; uhnedt cfced* rtftErxod to 
in, 7ft I didci, itf philiHopby ootiiij^ of, 
*3: WnfMauLkni of* jftj trcmtion % 
31 ; dtnzt u rauAo of Jcvl!viib+ 
diftEtcni ckfifics of. 39 s doctrine oi 
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■clf^ lEo; doctiiiK ot 
53; dutj of m. modem iDtcrpntor af^ 
4 i-f. crniindp^tioaimj&fEl; micffmtB- 
ilooB □/» 4J: kanua^octriiiE iAf com- 
piurcd with Buddhistic, 107 j k^iriya 
influcfioe oa^ 51: raitier-KHnbinftlbom 
31 cwiK^ j8: DuLtcf pr^tliiced hj cam- 
31 ^ EuiDie lu cuisci 
Hiuns af, ACCtFrdiTiF 10 iabJcctE^, j r ; 

not A phnofoplbj, 4A1 plvcc 

in Vedic literMuziep eS; itrtrivul o[, 30^ 
Kif B4 «££;regati0El of CUegOritiSp ^6 ; 
sdfi^higbB I tnilhk kITu hzLQir- 

ledgct 59; self oaclumffeshJe, 6a; self 
oi uniiv of monlr pijT||ii|ogk>1 uad 
phjDc^ elements, 56 ^inbcTer ekraentt 
ta, 51; Mtperkr 10 naun, 411 theOr)^ 
id ImffMr 55* ittodaaf hldhR 57; 

time «j cmiiie, 78; two iiieod«i of 
cowatioi^ 531 uod me^n^ 

ic^ ofp ni; wuc mrnn bcc^araei Biah- 
DiDji^ world ts field nf kumn, 3d; 
world in, 51? worM-lOtllp 5s 
W/O/WAr, 91 
W/hc^i^ihfua/^tUp 91 
a/Ktrst^^ 4^ 

foi 

&pafJ^ 4 rtt^ aSiii., 1S3* iB5#+p 

l8d#,R 188 K, igqji.* 391 w.p 193 (*H| 
3p3i(,t jod, JI41T. 

H/kufAa, 33J 
ir^/jrjn&ld, 339 
wi^fAffjt^Aojw, 191 
UpaVrLrfip 370 

*'/**^- «i* » 7 . 90 i 9*1 ar 4 f +iip * 6 B, 
43S 

/aifOHami/A^a/ttanJdAii, 445 
M/dk^rd/iZMr, 94 

KAiiai. ifti, j*j, j^s, iS 4 . J90. kill 

iri 

iji 

if/d/ni^, rX3 
l^jdlrak ddn. 

jnjp ro6 
«i/f^4ki4v, 105 
MAtkfit, t;o, 371 

UruveUh 81 
Ufai, 14 
Utpakt ytja. 
mtputii, 374 
uf/^^ i?5 

tffp 3 diLiiJ^£/iiJkei/t^amv^am, 14^ 
mtp^ldatiA£i*iiAa^pxtffra/j/aMaiJ, 150 
t &3 

nUittrgamMiHj 199 
3 lOPr. 

di^jVjpir^jwjuibt, 171 

C/yrenliCi^^jhLriBrrOi |i^ 43d 
DiEktu Mutuqm, 7, 70# 439 
UtUUiiMlu^ 11 j 
Uttai* SiqLkh^k ity 
villTLipedA, 313 


3J3 

rirdilEKip E99 
Hn^jTaAnE'id'i, 199 
334 

iinf4wiJmdir|^, 197 

Vftihll^ikn^ lid. 117, J6t» 168; Eilerulurc, 
jio; noilcHi qf time in, ir6 

VuMliik^ tj3, JI4+ 113, iro^ jia» 
1^7; thdjf phttosqfisliy «econltEi|* to 
Gunn^LoiLp tl4 

Voibl^kA Sdj'vistlTidiii^tthdf difletmiee 

from, other Baddhistsv 133 

461, 4IS4 

f^drifo ^itMtiOrai I49, 330 
1 Stim 3 /ika, 357' 

135 
371 

Vb 4 ;C&|i, 173 

Vdiefuka, 7* 9, 66 , 17 7^ 380, tSJ, 383. 
3851 iftjp 191^ joi Mxp 303, J04, 
3J411,, 337, 358, 331, 337, 3381 359. 

544* 335i Jfitp 
179 »;p 465. 49^4® 4J4- 44«> 4« 

rtahfiia 63 Wrp 71, ^70, 379, iBo, 
381^ 303^484. 38s, 19 301, 3031305, 

406. 3111 317 Wk, 333 wip 35jp J39 

vaiir^mirsa apv, 34 

434 

DwyjfMjFW, 146 

Vai^n. ^ 3ip jB w,p 70, 77, 33 1, 430, 
434 

Vajjipatteiiu, 113 
Fa/r^fJkM£jkaiiffrt, Jt5»- 

f^OjTWJld^jhfp 4fi#H 
Validtirp i58Ji. 

Vulla^bha, 70, 317 
VaJlahh3.-iniifl, 439 
l"hifdaAdbp 380 
Vijftdiiii^ joB, 363 
iSn.H 338 

61, 173, 307 

19411, 

X^r:dAdiE«£4ji;ovj;^p Q3P 307 
Viuii^dk (8 

»4I. 363 u, 

VaaiUjef, ji3, iiflo. 

Mfftfp rjS 

TKjiMMat/it/tam 4 i£i 4 ka^nyfaij^ 4 Mdvak fiari^ 
riB^X/wiwiuirdhi^ 

468 

V^ftt^raforiAa/pop^^dma, 141 

4I4 

Vawbofldhtt, iti^ iiT, ivt, r-ik, iiS, 

-’-yi *«*•■ 

DOCtrmc cntkued b/p I17 
Vuahhadim, 13ojr, 

ri3p h5p 118, ito 

\ .lluJl. +, 

4j, Mm., 1,1 „., 

l< 9 , «t, ,,t, t,j|_ 

119, 333, aSo^ »5i, ab*. aSpji., 3714-t 
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17?. 1?8. J»7i iys. 34C, 

34J1. as*. 3J>F J5S i7». W7*-P 415. 

418, 44r*., 43i, 457, 469, 499} hi* 
tl|ircm]ces with Btukia. 1)3 3 . 

¥a£ 

V^ffihikarma^ II4 

114 

196, 

^99*’- 

VAkpriTuiii, 15 a 
V&kMOcTi acbpolk ji 
51 i 

1^6 

3^1 

P)(^ 4 ^iuawjiYf JQ7 
VaijririAftind/ri^rrffit 357 jg, 

Vikntam, 131 ' 

JJ? 

i'drMUw.t^, 130. 307, 309, 33 JJi., Jsa"-. 
418, 419 

VAjttIk4ikdni9 J73 
VAfttEk«kinpidA« 370 

’^^*''***^1 7$r liOp r*t* 167, 

s 43. 4*1 

V^nvdditA^ 339 
tifl- 

VAtii» 17 

V^pulU^K, 113^ 117, II9#.; dAKrifir 
oTm i dl, 117 

VAt^^mu, 63^ 130, 1671 j3<S*f-K 119 Km 
* 77, 178^ :Bo, 

i96it.fc 301 ji^ 304, iojfc 

i?ci, 351, 351##., 335 #i„ 4^7; 
mi diitLAdvon of SditilihyA uid Vcigi, 
aiStt. 

yAttjr^yonA $kd^ ^3^ 197 306^ 309 

3*4 37* 43i^ 50p ■aUt 
190. S95t 3ti> 333, 334, 338. 339 
Di^-aEdiii4 331 

306 

loMmd^a^ 353 

Vieda, 3974 433fe 4^61 lildniniF, 439 

8s. 9*1 JI, 94. 9S, 97, nr 
100 

lVv/avr^A4 191* 193 
194 

Yrdiiila, j* 7, 30 , 39, 30^ 41, 4a, 48* ^ 
J3» 6a, 68, 71, 73, J38, 161, 16^ 177^ 
iTfl* J*i* aij Ji., 335. ti7, ijSp tJ9i 
341* 15*? 319* - 34ft 343i 37*? 4Mr 
Wp 40S, 4*9^? 4^^ 4^9’ 43*V 43l» 

43°| 489 p 44 ?p 4 +$p 4^ 4iff 45** 453? 
4541 4S5 p 459^ 461* 4Wt *68* 470^ 471* 
47? if-. 4*3 i 4^1 4^* 4^ 491 * 
u the ciaienaj ouue <4 ula&iH^i 
453 I oy^Jio uiil ^/4r>^44Mi» 481 ; 
tf/#7.liNr aiabliabcd tiy p«rce|doa 3bd 
infe«ntc, 454 fit; n^^tiina not nc^llodp 
455? 461 ft; iwj^4ia- 

#™i and its f^/Wp 47SJ OfmoMf 4J41 


diman ajid /rw, 475; (Hmm* ah iclf- 
lDiiii£Ki>lMh Bnhmaq ai thfr 4 ^i- 

ol illiuioD, 451 j cwition of 
illuikm 34 Mid Hdcl ^88; fir 

□ot oppowd to ^'^ 4 fta, 457 f cOftKiOita- 
□esa u illummiilkm^ 449; contioweny 
of 4061 crc&Eioa qf aa 

musory objeett 4^7* cniinkm of iki; 

docfitoc of CAuntmtip 466? de- 
toitaoEi of aj^AmOr 453 ff- ? difioitiqo of 
pcnxption, 473 j dbltctk, 419, 4iOp 
461^ dlajeoticai A^ifbCnu, 4651 dif- 
fcmiE ktod^of iUtuioA, 487; disoiviofii 
With KunULrili ud P^Wkum on iho 
ntEUro of HrIfdiimiQmiKiy of kdOwIcdDo , 
41 ^ E ddctilnc of duiicEp 489 ^ docunic 
of idfczEocc, 473; doctfidc of 
480; dnaliitic idlotpniallood of* 70; 

d£>^Jic^ 477; cpiitciDDlcfqf of 
Kumlrila, 416 IFri. cpiiliCdiDbgj of 
EVkbhiJurA AitpaAmfll+ 4Jl!£r; epistt- 
oioJ^ of Lbo .^AiitriimikA i^^KutJfp 
408 fl.i cxamjnAtioq of iLa Cnt^qiy of 
dif!cr^iioop 463 f^s eiiaicfico of ilio 
objrtrliVd world p 480; fuEh^EiOd of nnrtri- 
/^Sma in pewplloo. 481 ; ^CfaJ u^r 
count of, fo; history of the doctiinc of 
46^470? iivl«6nAbk charact^ 
of Ehc WDrM-Bppiannc4t46r; iurlrfin- 
AtiSe nolnro of ajSiiimf 479$ IHcnEure* 
4E8fL; locui and ot^tH of # 9 > 7 d>Up 
457 (T.; mdj.f and 469, 475, 

476; methodi of comcOTin^yp 407; 
TUUari: of dAd^i^dfir, 458, 460: tulmc 
cpf 460 ; natujv of eman- 

clpaEldli. 491^ oaturc of 476; 

EULturo of pcrcxpliod, 483; tmliuc of 
4S3; scodfiAiy 

489; Pljnn'fo;^ peterAidd, 483; 
Nj^yii ^dEtclddiOT, 413 ob^cctioiUi 
a^fUt the vidw tn^ ‘woild-appcaraoce 
h Uliuiodp 4^1; dfr^J^/p’ doolnnop 4|^8 j 
penzeption of i^4tod m the ■loopEElg 
limEop 456? 

mifcifdi and ar/O^p 4UI rciulaEiOn 
of tho MlmAoiw Ehcotf Millmioa, 48^; 
relation wilh other 49* ff-i 

relatkai with Vedk ddtiea* 490; Siip- 
kh™ cplstenvdogy, 414C; wlKraJidity 
of knowledge, 4R4; Sankariu t^BraA^ 
ma-s^rai mid the Upuiinilt, 449 ffl; 
jimikhty ntrt ttfentiaJ for iliu3iH»3* 45a s 
thcd^ of auuatidu, 465 ff,% tlteofy of 
illmlciDp 486 ff-; tbeo^ of perceodon, 
47off^i Uirec (undbos of tiw ita^jretp 
480^ three atagei of 476; ™ws 
CEkidiwav^* ^#9 vivarriiA aM /un^ 
y 4 fwp 468: uHH and cOAlciOPUideKv 
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